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The fields of Oriental literature until \crv lateh, lia\c been nin ost cxelnsnclv occu- 
pud l)\ the researches of lo.iined men, uhosc liu ubiatums, iiioui^h of the highest 
value, arc not adapted to the il leaihr, vvhili a \.ist o( iidorination, 

of A more popuhir kind icmains locked up in (\pinsi\t' folios and is tonsccpunlK 
inaccessiblt to a laiirc jioition of the (tnnmunitv Tin itti inpt , tlu ri foie, to i(mo\e 
some of tlie difiii iilties attendant upon an acijuaintance uitli tin nnnu ions oh)e( ts of 
interest and attention with whuh our Indian possessions abound, will doubtless prove 
acceptable to all inqiiiiinj; minds, and though thi pi in of tlie jnesent woik dots not 
admit of an\ detaik d attount of the vinous cities and piovinces ilhistiated in the 
aetompaii} ing cngravmj^s, nothing his been omitted which the limits allow, ealeulated 
to excite intcicst, and to induct tin le.uhi to entei moic dee pK into the study of 
Indian histoiy 

In glanting ovci tlie engravings illustrative of a hind almost unknown to those who 
have become its undisputtd rultrs, no eve can fail to be stunk with tin he lutv of its 
Landscapes — the aichitectuial splendours ot its Palate's, its Temples, anel its Teimbs 
Art anel Nature have he'cu ecpialK piodigd in the t mhe llislnncnts of a soil neh in 
foliage, fruit, and flowei, ttcming with animal life, .ind wateied hv man> a noble 
stream, whose glittenng currents give fcitditv to the laughing plains, and valhvs 
thick with corn 

The sublimity of the prospects of the IIimvi \va, its magnirncnt fortsts, its t ternal 
snows, reimantic passes, and flashing rivtis, have hurst upon the* tves of Kiirope with 
all the ficshness of a newiv-distoven d eountry, and tin gie.itest ,in\ietv is mani- 
fested to obtain a moie accinate knowledge of a region so inh in all the pioductions 
of nature, and w Inch offers so fan a field for jihilosophu investigation It is re'inarkedof 
these monnt^iins, In Captain bkinner, in his mien sting Join mil of a Toni through 
them — “I have beheld ncarlv all the celebrated scenery of Ilnrope , which poets and 
painters have immortali/ed, and ejf which all the tourists in tin world are e namemred , 
but I have seen it surpassed in these unfrcepie iite d and almost unknown legnms” 
There is every reason to suppose that tin Ilinialava mountains will, by aflording a 
climate suited to Euiopean eonstitntions, become the principal residence of those 
colonists who are desirous cjf carrving Hutnh capital and lintish science into India 

Under all these circumstances, the proprietors are convinced that they cannot oiler 
amoie acceptable work to the public, than that winch opens so bnght a prospect of 
the continuance and prosperity of our empire in the East, and which is m itself so 
fiuitful m everv thing that can afford interest to those who love to contemplate Nature 
in all her varied forms 
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Tin 1{\N(,| 1 HUM \\\\ . uK MVKM 

11 I M \ I \ ^ \ 

III! 1 1 iinal.n .1 ^iLnuh mir tin alxuli ol sn(>\\ loi m th it t nniu ndcMis 1) u lun 

whuli '"t i( ti Imiir tt oni t hi liidu'^Dn tin iim t h-u i Nt to tin 1 ii .mMjiiit m on t hi vonth- 

iMst iliMilcN till pi. nils of lliiiilostau limn till \m 1(U oi Ihihit mil Tut in This < h.nii 

ol immntains ( mnpi isi s nuini i oil" 1 miTi s t \t( nilin^ in ililhiint iln 1 1 1 ions \m st ol tin* 

liniu" mu ol its T.unitu atioii" i imnmir m .i "t ill inou wtstiiU liii 1 1 1 loii,!'^ kiioxMi to 
till Mjh.ms })\ till ii.iTiii ot till liiiuloo Ko^h, till ^^lioh "tiipiniloii" i niiri hi 
nil 11 1\ hioki n 1)\ the Indus limn tl.i nmih-i ist point ol ( isluni ii , it l.iki s ,i sonth- 
i .isti rii ( ourst, -stutf liiiiLT almiL'' t hi somn s ol all t hi Ihiii] d> n\us, i \< i pt tin* Snlh ), 
uhiii It sejiaiatis tin hilh pmtion ot tin Lilinn piovinii limn thosi tirnls>\linh 

h.i\i In en di siirn.ittd in modi in L'toiTiajdix I ittK dhilnt Still pnisninir the sann 

diri ( tioii, It ( lossi s thi In .ids of thi (i.uil^i" .mil .1 n nna, and loniptls tlnir (Uirints 
Towaids a southward chaninl l.ntlni tast,th(’ i iiaiii is supposid to he lesseon- 
tinuons, it hi inir tin ^rdiiialh ikiimiI opinion th it it i> pi in ti.iti d l)\ tin (iuiidiuk, 
the \nin, the Cos]^ and tin "Iiist.i Hi\ond tin limit" ot IJootan, tin course of the* 
< ham, ( xtendinj: into an uiK \])lmi d < oimti\ , ( m hi tiacid no lon^c r , hut the suppo- 
sition IS in fa\our ol its niiinin^ to tin (ImiMi sea, skiitiu" tin* nortlnrri frontier of 
the proMiKis ol (inaii’Tsi and (inantonL% and h ""i iiinjr in height as it aiKaiitcs to the 
cast The portion of this (\tinsi\i chain whiili hordi rs llindostan, rises to an delation 
far exceulin" tliat of tiny other mountains in the world, m some jilaees forminfi^ an 
impassable harrier to the countries hcxoiid, and rindcTing their extent a matter for 
con lecture oiih The breadth of the snow\ chain vanes in different parts between the 

Sutlej and the Ganges, it has been estimated at about eight} miles from the plains of 
Hindostan to those of Thibet The heights of this splendid barrier are unassailable by 

B 
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man^ but in some places the beds of nvers which intersect it afford access to its wild 
fastnesses; and as a. few penetrate the mighty mass^ there is a possibility that the 
unceasing efforts of scientific persons may force a passage through the rocks and snows 
of these desert wastes The ranges of hills extending m a southerly direction from the 
Himalaya, arc duided into numerous principalities, to the eastward of the Sutlej — 
Sirmoor, Gurwall, Kumaon, Nepaul, and many others are to be found, several of 
which were unknown to the European inhabitants of India, previous to the Ghoorka wars 
of 1815, an event which has led to our present acquaintance with this highly interesting 
country 

There is very little level ground to be found throughout the whole of these districts, 
which consist entirely of a succession of exceedingly high ridges, crossing each other 
continually, and presenting a confusion almost wholly indescribable as they branch out 
from the great elevations beyond Towards the source, if it may be so called, of the 
great chain, these mountainous ranges increase in height, the lowest rising abruptly 
from a long and gentle slope stretching to the plains These hills are exceedingly 
steep and narrow at the summit, and they approach each other so closely, that excepting 
111 Nepaul there arc \ery few a alleys, the channels that dnide them being nothing 
more than ravines 

All adventurous persons who take up their head-quarters at any of the hill-stations, 
make excursions through the mountain-passes beyond, and many penetrate to the 
sources of the Ganges jind Jumna We, who had travelled for the purpose of exploring 
as much as we could of this ^ast and most interesting region, made preparations, as 
soon as wx had satisfied ourselves with the scenery and society at ^Mussooree, to continue 
our journey 

Our party consisted of three European gentlemen, each taking ten ser\ants, while 
our coolces, or jiorters, amounted to eighty at the least We proMded oursches with 
four tents, three sure-footed ])onies, and two chairs, which in the plains are called taun- 
jauns, but which in these lulls obtain the name of jhampans, while the bearers, who 
carry them on tlicir shoulders on jiolcs, are called jhampaiiis It is not always easv to 
induce the natives to engage in these expeditions, they consider the Feringis, who are 
not content wnth the comforts which they might enjoy under a good roof, to be little 
better than madmen, and have no idea of submitting, with patience, to hardships and 
prnations brought on solely from a most absurd admiration of mountains, rocks, trees, 
and horrid snows Accordingly, the instant that any disastrous circumstances occur, 
when food and fuel arc scarce, the cold intense, and the prospect threatening, a general 
strike IS almost certain to take place, and these mutinies are only suppressed by return- 
ing fine weather, the opportune attainment of a fat sheep, or the materials for a good 
fire — discontent gradually subsiding under the genial influence of sunshine, roast 
mutton, or even the blaze without the meat 

We knew beforclmnd all the perils which we had to encounter from cold, hunger, 
and the rebellion of our followers, but our ardour in the pursuit of the pictm’esque led 
us to think lightly of such things, and we started in high spirits, determmed upon the 
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aceoniJ)ll^hnlcnt of our object \\ ithout iiotiiiii: the e^euts of e^erv day's march, it will 
iuerel\ \k iiee<'sNAr} to >a\ , th.it the eoinnieueeinent ol our ti in el^ brought us to the 
place Mheiiee the iieeonipauMuir mcw i> taken Matina, or 'I'Mie, stuuils at an delation 
i)t about ten thou>*iml lei*t, anil on the inoinnur on uhieh inc reached tins spot, the 
i\eatl)ei bt'ini: leniukabh eleai, wv had an oppoitumtx of enjoMng, to full ])erfeetion, 
till* sublinut\ ot inount.nn semen The loiiLnonnd Mas eoninosed of a neh ridge, 
( DMunl M ith tiinbi i, the irnoilh ol airi s,— nnl i outiastin*:, 1>\ Us d.iik luhage, mtli the 
barer einineni I ' aioiiud, mIikIi, iimiii: in all diiietions, a|)[Haied as il the tumultuous 
MaM's ot a stoinn oei an bad snihh nl\ lueii ioiimmIhI into eailb, mIiiIc the lorest, 
standinir toitb in the nniKt, lookiul like a peninsula stutebing lar into the billims 
He\onil thiN Mild and eonliisi‘il sea, aiose in ealniti nui)est\ , t host* tow i*ring piles ol 
niu haniring sii()\\ , w liK'li, tnini \\liale\ei point iIkn nia\ be \ ii‘wi‘d, i an rnwer fad to 
iiispne sditmieiits ot awe anil .iilnmation 1 he liigliei elnsler ol white jUMks near the 
eentri, aie tlioso of Hiindei pooi li, .d)o\e .Iiiiniiootree, the soniei of the Jumna, which 
toim (onspiiuous objeits at a mm i oiisnh lahli distanee, and wliuli liail prcMou.slv 
incited oui si^rpt at Saharunpoii , to thi nirlit aietlie lindta llimala, neai (liingootree, 
wheiiee spnnirs the (iangis, and stdl Inithei to tin* east, the lollies! of the peaks, the 
I h\ aw al liTii 1 , nia\ soiuitiinis la discownd, altluaiirh tin distanee is two hundred and 
lift\ mills, leninir its sn{)w\ loioint, and looking down, at the hi ight of twentv-seven 
tlioiisand lilt, upon tin pignn woild hi low , whili,lai to the east and west extend the 
lioarv tiibutaii(‘s ot the giant, until ihiir snow\ iniinenies melt into an, and are 
lost to till stMininir sight Mthouirh the distanie, in a diiiet line, liom tli(‘ spot on 
whidi we stood, to the niaiist inouiitains of tin snow\ lange, is iiK’onsiderable, not 
nioM than thntv milis, it iiipnies a latigning jouinii of maii\ da\s to i each it, in 
whiilithi 1 1 .iM Hit has at le.ist imi(t\ milts ol giound to go o\ei SeMual jKTsons 
ha\i sill i ( ( (h d in foil ing .i passaLo to tlie noithwaid ol tin se hills, hut the jieaks thern- 
sihis ail si ill untioddi n 1)\ hum. in foot ^flns snow\ baiiiii dnidis ns from the plains 
ol I liihi t and ( hin(‘si Jait.iM, and at th(‘ nairowist pait m.iv lx jxnetrated by long 
and tiduius )oiiine\s tliroiiirh sti nie snnis, (list its of roi k and snow ^Diihet stands 
at an ili\ation of fiftiiui thoii^'and hit aboM the leiil oi the sea, and flu* descent on 
tills side is (as\, (om|>ared with tin dilliiultiis which must bi encouiiti red in ehmbing 
the ^outhirn lai of th(‘ snow \ lamre 

111 the jiiogress of our journi \, the scene lx cani(‘ wildiT and wilder at every march, 
the valh \ nariowing as we aihaniid, #ind the roi ks on cither side rising witli grc*ater 
ahruptniss tin* stream whidi flowid along onr path, sorndimcs Ixnling o\er rocks, 
makiiiir a sf a ol foam, at otliers (li\ing into chirkiiiss, and gurgling beneath impene- 
trable brushwood Oecasionalli tin sa\age lamKirijx* was rdi(*\ed by spots of a calmer 
and ipiKtir nature, the castle of some diidtain crowning with picturcscpie beauty a 
loft\ rock, with the greensward beneath slojnng downwards to the water, embellibhed 
with scattered tries^ and ajiproaclied o\er a carpet of sage and thxrac, intermixed with 
flowers of e\cr\ hui' 1 Ii(*n, again, we were surrounded with crags, the level space 
being circumscribed to a few jards, and cascades roaring and tumbling around in every 
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direction One day^s march^ tliougli all presented some peculiar attraction, struck us 
as particularly romantic and beautiful 

The first part conducted us through a narrow gorge, walled on either side by fan- 
tastic rocks, and wooded with fine alders, the stream rolling deep beneath our feet, 
while the path was overhung by dreadful precipices, toppling crags now and then 
threatening to follow some of the huge fragments ^hich had already fallen, then the 
scene widened a little, and a natural terrace, shaded by some splendid mulberry-trees, 
offered rest and repose, the rocks scattering themselves around, traversed at one place 
by a foaming cataract Ascending a steep and rugged eminence, we toiled on our 
weary way up rock and crag, until w^e came to another halting-place of table-land, 
adorned with fine chcsmit trees, and commanding an extensive view’, backed by the 
snowy ranges, while we looked dowm upon a splendid confusion of waterfalls, wild 
prcci])ices, and luxuriant forests The air w^as delightfully cool and bracing, and, as it 
may be supposed, we ciiioyed the meal that awaited us in this gloiious halting-place 
In addition to the foreign articles of luxury which w^e had brought with us, we regaled 
oursch cs w ith mountain mutton, a hill-phcasant, some of the delicious w ild honey for 
wdiich the place is famed, and jicaches of no despicable size and flavour Our appetites, 
sharpened by exercise and the invigorating breeze, enabled us to do full justice to the 
meal, while we v\erc at no loss for subjects for coinersation, the adjacent scenery being 
sufficient to ins])iie the most prosaic mind with poetical ideas 

Eveivbody viho luis visited the hills regrets the absence of those large bodies of 
water v\hich alone are v^ anting to fill up the coup-^doeil Illusion, how e^er, often cheats 
the eye with the semblance of the clement, the valleys being fiequentlv covered with 
mist, which assumes the appeal ance of a sea, v^ lienee the higher land rises, till at length 
the snowy range starts uj), and bounds the scene The giandeiir of these peaks, and 
tlieir infinite V arietv , in the varying light and shade, would seem to Icav e nothing to 
wnsh for, did not the eraviiig nature of man insist upon absolute perfection Early in 
the morning, befoie a single sunbeam has illumined the daik deep twilight of the sky, 
they rise in solemn majestv, the icv outline being distinctly defined, w hile they stand 
out fioni the grey atmospheic aiound — anon a tint of amber spieads ov^er them, and, 
divested of their chilling grandeur, they come out warm and glowing again they show 
like cold bright silver in the sun, while in the evening they are all crimson with the 
rose that flushes through the sky a single mile, nay even a single turn of the road, 
sufficing to invest them with new shapes and new peculiaiitics 

From this point, w c might be said to trav erse a land vi hose savage aspect was seldom 
redeemed by scenes of gentle beauty, the ranges of hills crossing, and apparently 
jostling each other in unparalleled confusion, being all rugged, steep, and difficult to 
thread, some divided from its neighbours by wide but rough valleys, their summits 
crowned wuth forests of venerable growth, while others, more sharp and precipitous, are 
nothing more than ravines, descending suddenly to a dreadful depth, bare solid rocks 
several hundred feet in height, or dark with wood, and apparently only formed by the 
torrents which have worn a passage for themselves through these fearful passes In 
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'^uch a countm ciiIti\ation n dithcult, nay, aliuo>t inipossiblt' , »niall pieces of ground 
can alone he u‘(*lannotl from the wilderness, and .nrneultnre is carried on with unremit* 
ting toil toi \ci\ nicnicient results 

I^ei\ stip .IN lecetle fiom the plains hecimu's more and mon* fatiguing^ while 
tiu' taiiit-lieaiti (1 wnuio look upon an aihame as totally impracticaiile, it being neces- 
sai\ to Neramble along o\('i nigged and nH*k\ })athwa\s, climbing at c\erv step, or 
toieing .1 passjiice thiouirh tin' IiuIn ot ummn oi imstnig to si>inc frail and jienlous 
biuliri*. whuh must be ciosNcd btioii .uuiiIkm ^anl of the join nc\ can be gained 


(’Kos.sIMi \\\ \ S\.N(,1I\, M:vK JrMNO()TRi:K. 

It In ,i()t .iIw.un that tin* tia\<llii in tin llimahna will iind hiiris(‘lf accommodated 
with nu( h a biidgi* as wi paNS( d .u Hhiiikote, and icp^niN bemix eonsiducd as works 
ot suj)en*iog.ition thioiiirliont tin Loiatii |).iit of \sm, tin ( liam i s ai (* st i ongh against 
hiN Ik iiig ccjualh tortnnatc with onisehcs, in (lossing (*\('n that, while in good 
< (Mldltloli 

Tin most (oinnioii contii\an(c iii th(N( Inll-distncts, wlicii the stieam is snlheieiitlj 
iiarniv^ to admit of its c mplonnent, is tin sangha, tin nnl(‘Nt bridge imaginable No 
one lH‘ing at tin tioiibU* to iej)aii a work whnli is not at an\ tiiin* \er\ secure, these 
sanghas .me uMiall\ in an e\ei(ilingl\ i ia/\ and jn(‘(anous eoiiditioii, and side-rails 
being deemed supeifluoiis, tin* naiiow footwa\,oni\ suflicjent to admit of the passage 
of one traveller at a time, loims a iiietInKi ol eiossing a torrent iieitliei verv easy nor 
vei\ agreeable here two inojecting loiks are found facing each other, they are 
(‘inploved as the support of .iiouplc of hr-tie(‘s winch rest on either side, a narrow 
platform being constructed hv tin hf>ugliscut from tin* in*ighhounng forests, and placed 
erosNwise this is often jieifoiiind in a icn(‘le^s and slovenly manner, without any 
einUavour to prevent gaps of an nnonvenunt width, and witliout any fastening what- 
<v(*i So long as the traveller can keeji m tin* feiiti(% he is tolerably safe, but the 
inoiiieiit that he plants Ins foot eitlier to tin* riglit or left, he is in danger of being 
precipitated into the torrent by the boughs on the ofipositc side tilting up. Persons 
possessing the verv steadiest head find their brains severely tried in these difficult 
pjLsscs , few can look ujion the impetuous current below, and preserve any accuracy of 
vision, the best plan being to fix the eyes upon some object on shore, and to pass firmly 
and steadily along, for there is no parajiet, no guiding rail, and in a high wind the frail 
bridge is so fearfully swaved, tliat even the mountaineers themselves refuse to cross it; 
manv accidents of course occur , but that they are not more numerous is wonderful. 
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considering that not men only^ but baggage of various kinds, is conveyed across. Our 
Mussulman servants, and the people from the plains, looked upon these tottering 
sanghas with great horror, and a sense of shame, and the dread of our ridicule, alone 
induced them to attempt the passage Not participating in our delighted admiration 
of the romantic characters of the scene, they had nothing but a point of honour to 
console them under its terrors. 

It IS not every European ^\ho goes forth from the lull-stations on an exploring 
expedition, that fulfils his original intentions , many find the difficulties and dangers of 
the enterprise too great to be compensated by the ^Mld beauties of the landscape, and 
turn back, some on the very thieshhold of the undertaking, and others before they 
haie ju’occcdcd half-i\ay We Mere obliged to dispense Mitli our pomes at a certain 
jioirit, and they were sent away under proper care to an appointed place, which we 
intended to pass on our journey to Simlah, where they would be available We did not 
make any extraordinary use of our jhanipans either, performing the greater portion, 
and all the perilous parts of our join ney, on foot We were now^ nearing the source of 
the Jumna, and though the ascent of its wild and rock} \ alley was anything but easy, 
we moved forward steadily, and with unabated ardour The cold in the early pait of 
our march from Kursalee was excessive, the thermometer in the shade being below the 
freezing point , but our exercise was of a description to render the circumstance of little 
importance 

The glen of the Jumna became narrower and narrower at every step, and the pieci- 
])iees on cither side stcejicr, more lofty, and of a still more awTul character The 
Brahmins, who iK'vcr fail to make some advantage of their sacred calling, volunteered 
their services as ciccrones , we had our own coolies besides, who having come afar 
woth us, of course determined to avail themselves of all the benefits of the jnlgrimage , 
together with a numerous train of fakeers, who aic alwavs ready to travel at the 
chea])est rate, and regarded the hurra buxies^ great present, which the head brahmin 
w'ould receive from us, as a sufiicient lemuncration for the whole partv thus we mus- 
tered strong 

IFp we went, emulating the monkeys as we sci ambled upon hands and knees with 
every possible contortion of body, while clinging and climbing the very steepest ascent 
that it seemed possible for liuman beings to achieve Upon gaining a breathing-place, 
we found that wc had reached a spot accounted vci v holv, being the portal as it w^ere 
to the sacred source A small shiine or temjdc is erected at this place, dedicated to 
Bhyram Jec, and c«illcd Bhyram Ghati, and here we found a brahmin ringing a bell , 
we paused to recover our breath, and to survey the prospect, which was inexpressibly 
grand The glen of the river lay under our feet, and we could trace the lofty ridges 
which enclose it nearly as far as the plains Opposite, bare and bleak precipices arose, 
rearing their lofty and sterile peaks to an astonishing height, while to the north-east 
we caught a view of the western angle of Bunderpooch, glittering iii snow , and nearly 
in front, immense masses of frozen snow, whence the Jumna derives its source, were 
piled m icy grandeur. 
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While ronnenn^ our breath and enjoMiu: the pre^peet, thedootccs of the party 
einplond tlmuMlnH in iraJieiriir the tlo>uus \>hieh adorned tlie >uld and desolate 
spot, a> an olleiiiur at tin sliriiie The diliuailtii's ot tlu appioaeh preeluded the pious 
auhitictsot tills jTuv lioiu an\ iniat attempt and this altar is \n eonsequeiiee of a 
\er\ imh t!iMii|tiou, htiiiir inei(*h a (ollec'tion ot loose stones, put eluiusily to{jether, 
and eihlosiiu^ a wn^teluMl idols ot tiu' most tiunipei} desiiiption Strange it is, 
that mt (I liaMiii: so ‘riaiiil a shiiiie so iNoiulnl'il a teiM|»le, made In the Deity Iiiinself, 
III tin midslot tin suhliim st poitiou ol li > ei eat lolls, should disregard t lie fitness of 
thi‘ seem loi that iiistiiieti\i‘ liomain uliii li the h ast n ligioush inelined person must 
pav to tlu mu:lil\ \iitlin! ot ill* siiiioundmg iMuidiMs, and stooji to oiler adoration to 
tlu mis>iiapeu woiks ot liis own liaiuN 

llioutrli tlu distaiin' liom KuisuIk to .liimnootree isonl\ (‘ight miles, the diflieulties 
and damroiN ot the loiiti’ lemhi itann aidiioiis )onin(*\ I lom our last lesting- 
pl.i((, (ili.iti, SI Miiiliiid n|) and down, soim^limes iiii(iing nothing hut a 

iioitiud till toi a jiatli, and w.uidMiiiir haikwanN and lorwaids thiongh tin' rner, 
wliidi was\ti\ ( old, as ( itlu I sidi olhud the luttii looting, o( i*asi(mally tra\ersing 
tlu ])ro)(( t'lii: sioiu s iUisiiii: Itom tin iiiuKt ol the stieam This diwions ua\ led us 
to a s( lu s ot ( \( diiiLrlv 1)1 aiit ihil i as( ,m!(*s^ tlu .Inmiia heing in sonu' places joined by 
tiil)iit.ii\ stieaiiis nniihlmg liom immiiisi lu iglils, tlu' |)n eipitons masses ol roek on 
t itln I sid(‘ atlaiiiiiig .i still gKMli i d( i'\u ol nohlinn^ss and giamhnii (’om|)l(‘t(‘ly slint 
ill l)v llitvi inonntain-iangc s, wliiih ios( ahinptU on both si(|(‘s ol the nanowing 
stn nil w< (onid onl\ i at( li glimpsi s ol llu* snows jieaks hesoiid Th(‘ eonrsc* of the 
riv(T at tills place is indiid a iikk c lia^m cut in lh(‘ !oc*k, and worn hs the action of 
th(‘Watti 111 its c ontimi.d How In sruiu plac c s, thc‘ solid roc ks on c itlier side' run up 
in a |)( ip( iidicMilai lumlit, n lidding tin opdimg as naiiow at the top as at the base, 
and luimingadaik pass, i I k |oliig(‘ol tlu ticcs, springing Irom ticlls and shallow 
hc'ds ot ( arth, iiu'c ting at tiu sninmit \t c a( li sh |) the patli hcTame iiioic* dilheult and 
!al)()i .oils , (Icrp |)(K)|s obliged us to niuiint to tlu top of a prcripic e, and to leap clown 
again liom Inighls too steep to he mistered in an\ other wa\, while* the’rc was some 
danger ol pie e jpitatioii into the raprel waters boiling below Then we* elamhered up 
loost fragme iits ol a gigantu si/e , wine li see rued to lia\e^ falle u from above purposely to 
oloe k the wa\, and anerii seramhhd threriigli a sort ol seaol crumhling stones bedded 
'll quag, and execedingh diflie nil to pa-s^ when tim trees, occasionally laid along to 
ser\c as a patliwa}, arc wanting 
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VILLAGE OF MOHUAA, NEAR DEOBUN. 

Moiiuna lb built upon a high ndge in the secondary Himalaya, stretching between 
the Tonse and the Jumna, ^hich at this place is called Deobun, and gives its name to 
the tract lying to the north- v cstii ard of Landour The ridge itself is characterized by 
the peculiar beauties of these mountain-scenes, and presents a succession of rugged 
rocks })ilcd grandly upon each other, entiuned with lichens and creepers of every kind, 
and aflbrding at lllter^als large clefts, whence spring the giant wonders of the soil, 
magnificent trees of immense girth and redundant foliage We pitched our tents upon 
one of a senes of terraces, which, according to the mode of cultnation necessary to be 
pursued on the steep sides of these mountains, are cut for the purpose of aflPordmg 
a level surface to the husbandman 

The lofty, precipitous, and almost impracticable rocks aboie, are the favourite 
haunts of the musk-deer, a denizen of these mountains, which is highly prized, and 
which attracts the pursuit of hunters, who climb the apparently inaccessible crags, 
risking life and limb for the purpose of securing this v aluable species of game In 
many parts of the Ilniialavas, the musk-deer and the hawk are the property of the 
State , and in Ihissahcr particularly, and many other principalities between the Sutlej 
and tlie Jumna rivers, they are claimed by the chieftain, who gives a reward for those 
brought to liim, wliile any person convicted of having otherwise disposed of these regal 
tnbutes is lialilc to a heavy fine 

The petty barons oftcr hawks and musk-bags to the princes to whom they are 
feudatory, and many of the assessed villages make up a deficiency in their revenue bv 
presenting their musk-bag^, which are received at a certain valuation They are sold 
tliroughout the lulls, and arc iiarticularly vendible at the Eampoor fair, the drug being 
cxcccdinglv acceptable to those luxurious nobles, who can afibrd to mix it with the 
toliacco and other ingredients of the highly-perfumed chillum Musk-bags mav be 
purchased of a good quality, that is, tolerably pure, in the lulls, at about ten or twelve 
rupees each , but it is difficult to get the drug anywhere in its pristine state, and bv the 
time it reaches the plains, and travels to Euiope, it becomes a vile adulteration The 
I'ustooreey or musk-deer, is ratlier larger than the common red or ravine deer of the 
plains, its colour is very dark-brown, approaching to black, and it is distinguished bv 
a pecuhanty which it icqmres a scientific zoologist accurately to describe , the skin 
being covered with a vciy singular texture, more resembling short soft tiun quills than 
hair or fur, neither of which it can be said to possess It has tusks which turn down- 
wards, and a sort of apology for a tail , the musk-bag only occurs in the male, and as 
there is little or no difference betw een the sexes, m size or figure, to direct the pursuit 
of the hunter, a great deal of trouble is sometimes taken to secure an animal, which, if 
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a female, promos >ahieles<i Tl.e flesh is eaten b\ the mountaineers, but Europeans 
(‘onsicler it to possess too spie\ a flin our 

English spoitsnien often obtain ii lair shot, but the natnes haie another and surer 
method of seeiirin*.' the iraine No sooner is a musk-deer espied, than the people of 
the nearest ^illatre are made actjiiaint(‘d uith the eircMinistanee, and tlie vhole popula- 
tion are aroused h\ the intellifrenee, and eon\e\ it Mith e\traoidniai\ eelentj to their 
next neijrlibours The eountr\ lauu" up, a eoidou is lormed round the destined MCtiin, 
Iiei^dits are elimhetl >\hieli apjH*ar to 1 h‘ peitKth impraetieahle. and men are to he seen 
pendied like eagles upon the ste(*p(‘st points and puinneh‘s The moment that the 
uhole part\ haie takc'n up their jmsition, tlu' assault is eommc'iieed In huilinp; donin 
lar^e fni^nient'' ol stone, and tin d(‘Mtemiu^ eiies and shouts of the hunters so bewilder 
the afln^httd .iniinal, tiiat he knows not wheie to run MeantiiiK* he is wounded, the 
niii: closes lound him, he seeks >ainl\ for soim* op(*inn^, and in tlu‘ desperation of Ins 
despair would plunge' madl\ down some stet p ahi ss, hut there also lie is mocked by 
horiid shouts, and now.strmk to the eartli In some (ncrwludmin^ blow, be sinks 
to rise no moie The mnsk-(l(*ei an' si Id()m imd with lowi*r than ei;xht thousand 
feet ahoie the hwel of tlie sr.i when t.ikmi ('iid(*a\onrs ha\e been made 

to r<w tlieiii ill a doincstic.ited st.iti*, but tin* attempt lias failed — tluT die sjicedily m 
capti\it\ 

Tlie hawk of tho linnahna is \(‘j\ In^rlih pn/(Ml , it is takiui a]i\(‘ for the purpose 
of trainiii", and earned down into tli<‘ jilanis for sale, wIktc, if of th(* best deseription, 
it fetches a hii?h price, a hundred rupees, that is, ten pounds, bein^ j^neii for one of 
these clinalrie Inids 

^toliuna, the \dla^e in tlu* m iirlihonrliood of our tents, is \er\ la’antifully situated, 
the sites of the small handets of thi si* mountain-distrH’ts beiiifr ^caierullv judiciously 
situated, it would be difficult, howm i, to make* an unfortunate elioiee, and the people 
seemed a cpiiet harmless ra( e, liapp} in tin* <‘njo\ m<*nt of tin* f(‘w n(‘eessaries which 
formed the sum total of then wants The nati\(‘s of these districts are ^ood-natured 
and obligin^^ and rua\ b(* easil\ rnana^^ed In kindness, l)\ those who endeavour rather 
to liumour than to force tin m out of their pr(‘)udices , a jiractice to winch the scornful 
European is rather too stroii^lv addic’tcil Tlie women were particularly civil and kind- 
hearted, and indeed, from our e.irlicst occupation of these lulls, they have manifested 
a verv amiable attentmii to the eomfort of those white strangers who have invaded the 
most remote distncts At first the apprehension of darifrer from persons of so extra- 
ordinarx' a colour, rendered them anxious to conceal tlumisidves, but speedily discovenng 
that in reality they had iiothiiijr to dn^arl, thev dismissed their fears, and came forward 
vuth all the little services wlinh their limited means enabled them to offer. In passing 
through a villagi*, the women will freqiienth bring out, unasked, milk and fruit for the 
refreshment of the travellers, and although, according to the custom of all semi- 
barbarous countries, thev are looked upon with great contempt by the other sex, we 
found them generally more intelligent, as well as more communicative, than the men ; 
and they are certamlv quite as industrious, taking their full share, or even a greater 
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proportion, of the manual labours of the field. A love of flowers seemed to be the most 
elegant taste manifested by the people of these hill-districts , they were fond of adorn- 
ing themselves with the wild garlands which grew profusely around. They did not 
appear to regard with any deep feeling of admiration those splendid prospects so 
eagerly sought by the lovers of the picturesque , and beyond those local attachments 
which render the inhabitants of hill-distncts more unwilling to quit the homes of their 
children than any other race of people, they seemed to take little interest in scenery 
which threw us into raptures Contrast is perhaps necessarj’' for enjoyment of any 
kind, and it was impossible to make them comprehend the motives that induce 
Englishmen to wander through strange lands for the mere purpose of seeing the 
country, and admiring the prospects 

In every part of the Himalaya which we \isited, we were surpnsed by the abundance 
of fruit trees, and berries of cverj^ description In some places the strawberries com- 
pletely carpet the ground, which appears crimson with the multitudinous offspring of 
this prolific plant The neighbourhood of every village absolutely teemed with the 
almond, the peach, the apricot, the plum, and the cherry , in some places we found 
walnuts and chesnuts in great quantities Many deserted tillages are now only 
indicated by the apricot trees which still remain to show where once a garden 
smiled,^^ and it is said, that in consequence of their great abundance all over the 
country, scientific men find it difficult to ascertain whether they are indigenous to the 
soil, or have thriven so luxuriantly in consequence of transplantation to so congenial 
n clime The natives of the Himalaya frequently feed their cattle with apricots, and 
obtain an oil from the kernels which is highly esteemed throughout India In Caubool, 
a country much farther advanced in civilization and refinement, where the apricot also 
abounds, it is said to be preserved in fourteen different ways, the finest of these 
preparations finding a ready sale in distant kingdoms. In India, particularly, the pre- 
served apneot, having an almond substituted for the stone, is reckoned a great delicacy, 
and always figures at the banquets of rich natiies. The cherry requires cultivation to 
render it an acceptable guest at the dessert, but it makes excellent cherry brandy ; and 
upon the first occupation of the hills by the servants of the Company, their fiaends 
in the plains were agreeably surprised by presents of apricot jam, cherry brandy, and 
sacks of walnuts 

Some of our party, though unprepared to imitate the native hunters in their pur- 
suit of the musk-deer, took their guns in search of smaller game, following through an 
almost endless flight of fields — ^ivhich, from their very peculiar construction, have been 
aptly desenbed as a fitting staircase for the Titans of old — ^the black partridge, the 
pheasant, and the hill-chikor The former-named bird is in great favour, in conse- 
quence of making an excellent figure on the table, with the sojourners of the hills ; 
the male is a beautiful creature, with a glossy star-spangled breast ; he is to be seen in 
aU the grassy ridges which intersect the fields, and the calls of his fellows may be heard 
on all sides — a pecidiar creaking note. The hill-chikor also abounds, and of this species 
there are several varieties, larger, but resembling in plumage the red-legged partridges 
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t)t France , it uIm) followed by its^ call, which hears a stronir Minilarity to the low cluck 
of the hen of the poultrv-j iml hn she leads out lu'i \oimu: brood 

Marchiiii: alonj: a couiitn like that described in the aeeoiu|mnMnfr plate, has a pic. 
tuiesipie, and, not speak it profane!}, somewliat ot a nudo-drainatie effect The zig- 
/a*; nature of the road, winding along the stei‘p side of a niountaiii, affords curious 
\uwsot the ca\aleade the more aetne and adientuious niaA la seen ad\aneing abo\e 
with unabated Mgoiir, the bod\ of tlie stnaius and baggage toiling steadih on below, 
whih still lower the rear-guard, wrar\ ami stiairirling follow “with lainting steps and 
slow ’ The sighing of the wind tliiongli the tuts, the call ol a bird, or the murmuring 
of sonu' tar-oil stn'am, atom' IikmKs the soht.iiN stillness, until, while absorbed in the 
sublime leieries wlneli the seem' is so will eali'ulati'il to pioduei*, we are sudilenh 
startled h\ the (lack of a nth, tned h\ Oie most deti i miiicMl ot tlie spoilsmen at soiiu* 
wild animal, presenting itsi'lt in too tempting a situition to he riNisleil 


TOMB or n;u\iiiM r\ikNii\iu i;rj\roHK 

AaoiT halt a mile to the nortliwaid ot Ih )apon‘, in tin gaidin ot the tw('l\(* linamns, 
tin Dnrgu of Ahou al Mn//atlir, as tin n.itivcs ttim tin' niaj(stie tomb of Ibrahim 
Add 'shall II , ris(‘s w itli a poiiij) ol ai(hit(itnie (‘\(((dmg e\en the inagndieenee of 
tin' buildings in its in'igbboni hood Tin gnat and amiabh sovereign who s|(*(‘ps witlini 
this noble j)de, is reprt'senti'd b\ In rislita, Ins eont('mporar\ , as b.ning bc'cri ojk' of the 
brightest ornaments ot lovaltv , his virtues st dl Ii\e in tin nn'inorv of th(‘ people of 
tin Ih eean, and to tins dav tin' ashes ot the good and gn'at, the parent, tlu; instructor, 
and tin' friend, an visited with e epiai revereine ainl delight by the Mussulman, the 
liunloo, and the Christian trave Her 

This sph'inlid mausolt'um was built uinh r the direction of Muiiek SecmidcT, or, an 
In is some times calk'd, Midik Sennlal, who is said to have c onstrueteel the Taj Bowlc'C 
at !ns ow u expense According to rc'port, it was eomme'iiec d in thc' reign of Ibrahim, and 
intended as the tornf) of his he loved daughter, Zoraii Sultan, who died at the age of six 
vc'ar", and whose infant virtues arc' (‘ornrnemorated in a Pc'rsian inscription. The death 
of the monarch who planned the design, in all its grand and beautiful proportions, took 
place before it was completed, and he Ins interifd amid the rncinbcrs of his family, in 
tlie mausoleum of tlie garden, whieh gaic* its name to thc neighbouring entrance of the 
eity, formerly chIIcmI the Irnanms^, but now kimnn as the Mccca-gate. 

The stvlc of Ibrahim Shah's tomb differs entirely from that of thc Burra Gumbooz, 
^another gorgeous mausoleum,) bciuring a strongc'r resemblance to thc generality of the 
Durgas seen in Hmdcicistan It consists of a mosque and mausoleum, raised upon the 
same pkitform, both of which are i ('presented in thc accompanying engraving. The 
basemeut of these superb edifices is one hundred and thirty yards in length, and fifty- 
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two in breadth^ rising to the height of fifteen feet^ and enclosed by buildings of a 
single story^ open both from without and within^ and intended for the accommodation 
of visitors^ travellers, and the attendants of the place The entrance to the interior 
quadrangle, which is seen to the right of the plate, is on the north side, by a lofty and 
elegant gateway, flanked by tall minarets of exquisite grace and lightness This portal 
leads to a handsome flight of steps, and through another gate of a new construction, up 
to the raised terrace, on which the mosque and the place of sepulture stand The sarco- 
phaguses of the king and his family are placed m a large hall in the centre of the 
building , this hall is enclosed by an outer and inner veranda — the first thirteen feet 
broad, and twenty-two high , the outer twenty feet by thirty, supported by seven arches 
on each face The dome above is raised on arches, five in the long curtain face, and 
three in the depth a staircase leads to a flat terrace, spreading above the veranda, and 
from the minarets at each corner a lofty balustraded wall, richly ornamented, extends 
along every side , a second balustrade, of similar proportions, a flight of steps higher 
up, forms a spacious balcony round the base of the dome , it is finished in the same 
style of elegance and splendour, with corresponding minarets at the angles, diffenng 
only from those below' in their height, as will be seen in the engraving The dome is 
thirty-five feet in diameter, but, unlike that of the Jumma Jlusjid, it has the shape 
of a segment of a globe cut through one-third pait of its perpendicular axis This 
form is airy and elegant, but would be difiicult to execute upon a large scale, owing 
to the narrow span of its aperture, and the great exterior flexure of the curve which 
overhangs its base A column rises on the summit of the dome, crowned with a 
crescent 

The simplicity of the central hall, which contains the monumental remains of the 
king and his family, forms a striking contrast to the splendour of embellishment 
lavished on the exterior , yet its ornaments are not less effective, or w'orthy of admi- 
ration It IS forty feet square, and thirty high, and the w alls are of such finely-grained 
black granite, as to haAC been mistaken for marble. The ceiling is particularly fine, 
the wdiolc roof being formed of the same kind of stone ; and, as it is asserted, without 
the slightest admixture of timber This ceiling is so constructed, that it does not 
apjiear to rest upon the main w alls of the building, but on a cornice projected from 
them, so that the area is reduced from forty to twenty-two feet on each side. The roof 
IS quite flat, and richly ornamented, being dmded into square compartments, the 
traicrses of which, though of several pieces, look like solid beams, and it excites 
wonder that a heaiT mass, so disposed, should hai e existed so many years without the 
slightest derangement of its parts. The death of Ibrahim Adil Shah took place m 
1626 , his sepulchre must therefore be more than two hundred years old, the build- 
ing being commenced in his life-time, and only occupnng twelve years. The interstices 
of the stones on the top of the arches, in the surrounding verandas, are filled with lead, 
and clamped together by ponderous bars of iron, some of which have been wrenched 
from their places by the destructive Mahrattas, w'ho probably expected to find some 
rich treasure concealed there. 
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The vernndfis and the walJs :ire ornamented uith beautiful sculpture, chiefly from 
the Koran, the ^liole of whieh is said to he car>ed on the several compartments. The 
inscriptions are raised in the manner of bnsM).ndie\ o, and so highly polished as to slune 
likt' jrlas> On the northern side the letters are frnen a jjrt'uter decree of prominence, 
bv heim: jrdt, and embossed on a blue enamelled ground, adorned >’iith flowers, and 
the whole has been eoinpured to the illniiiiniitions ot an Orient a! MS seen throup:h a 
majrnifxiuir j:lass, and adtlnii: the beauties ot sculpture to those of paintunr The doors, 
nhieh art* the onh spt'enm'iis of woodwork ust‘d m the budding;, are excecdinj'lv hand* 
sonu\ and studded with »rilt knobs, tlu‘ doorwats^on (Mtlier side, are adorned with 
a ;rnMt \anet\ ot ornaiiu nts, biMUtiliilh I'xecuted , there are windows on each side of 
the doors, winch arc* lour in nuuila'r thest, and the arches uIkac, are formed of a 
siuirular stone hit tiec^- work, coiujiosed of Aiahie seiitenet's, insti‘a(l of tlie ordinary 
pattern of sinnhir perforations, tin* liirht that the*} admit, proeiTdinjt throup[h the 
veraiidas, is not \erv stronir, and tin whole ol tlie hall is eiuiraetenzi'd hy a {tloorav 
soleinmtN , 111 fine keepin*: with tin last restiiiir-plac c* of the dead, hut not usually a 
eoiuMunitant ol Indun sc'pnh hres 

The* sari oplia^uses he noith and south , llic* first eoiitains the bodv of IlajC'c Hurra 
Salnh, tin* Padshah’s niotlni . in \t ln*r, Tn] Sultan, Ins (pic*en , thirdly, the kin^ 
hiniscdl , on Ins lelt, Zoraii Sultan, tin hcloxeil dauf^liter to whom the huildiuf' was 
on^nialh dedicated Horan Shah, tin* Noiin^est son of Ihrahim, Iks interred by the 
side of tins lamented inlant , and l)e\()inl, at the lurthest extrc'iniU, Shah Inshah, the 
monarch s cl(h*st son 1 he canopies 'd these* tombs, in whi(‘h Mosl(*ms nsuallv expcuid 
su(*h lavish sums, arc ol fatt(*r(‘(l nlk, sear(*(‘lv 1 <-h\ mjr a remnant ol ori^mil 
('time, aciieumstauce to be* accounted lor b\ the small number and the distressed 
c'onciitioii of the* follow eis ol the JVojihc t ni the* nc*i;;hl)ourhc>od 

1 Ik* jTfillcTV C)u the veranda winch surrounds this liall, is ri'iiiarkahle on account of 
Its stone rool, which is mo^t ta^t(fullv sc ulptun‘ci It is cliviclc‘d into c*ornpartment», 
oblon^^ and scpiarc*, one* hunclrc*(i and lorty-four in numhi*r, very few cjf which have the 
same* oriiaments J^ac h cliv imou is lorrned ol a sin^dc* stone, and exhibits an elcgaut 
(oinbinalion of arabc'scpic s m flowers and wrc*athc*s, ni those fanciful and spirited 
designs in wlnth Indian artists c \c c 1, and w hieh are of so tnilv Oriental a eh aractcr. 
Imagination has here shown liow rich and (*xhaustlc*ss arc* its stores, and these exquisite 
delineations are e\cicutc*d with the same rnasterh power exhibited in the grouping and 
combination of the encllc*ss vanc*tv of interwoven garlands One of the cross-stoncs 
whic-h support the roof of the* \cranda against tin* north hicc, wjis struck by a cannon- 
ball during the last siege of Hejajiore The shot is stated to liave been fired from the 
Moolk e Meidan, an enormous gun, (profiortioiiate to the magnitude of the fort ,) which 
seems not improbable, as the mausoleum lies w ithin the range of that extraordinary piece 
of ordnance The stone, though split at both ends, and hanging only by the pressure of 
a single inch against the lower part of the splinter, which holds fast m the comice, has 
remained in that position, to the airazemeut of all observers, since the year 1686, 
without yielding m the least degree to the effects of gravity. 

£ 
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The mosque which fronts this splendid mausoleum, at the distance of forty yards, 
having a piece of water and a fountain between, is a plain building, one hundred and 
fifteen feet by seventy-six, crowned with a dome, and flanked at the angles of each 
story with slender and lofty minarets. The stones of both these builduigs are so 
neatly put together, that it is scarcely possible to perceive where they are joined; and 
the whole pile, notwithstanding the absence of the white marble, which adds such 
brilliant splendour to the mausoleums of Hindoostan, may vie in magnificence with the 
most celebrated shnnes of Eastern monarchs. The attendants at the tomb of Ibrahim 
Padshah are poor, and few in number, owing the income allotted for their subsistence 
entirely to the bounty of the present rulers of the city About three thousand five 
hundred rupees are annually distributed, from the revenues of the district, amongst 
the Mohammedan attendants at the different tombs and mosques “this,” says om- 
authority, “ will be considered rather a liberal allowance from a Hmdoo government, 
for the maintenance of a religious class of persons of a different persuasion.” The 
direction of a part of the revenues of the country, for the support of men devoting 
themselves to the care of tombs and sepulchres, aflbrds one of many proofs of the 
extraordinary reverence with which the dead are regarded throughout the nhole con- 
tinent of India 

Ibrahim Adil Shah II seems to haie mented the encomiums of an historian; — not 
more remarkable for his attachment to the friend and patron, from whose favour he 
denied so much honour and adiantage, than for the independence of his spirit and the 
boldness with iihich he narrates circumstances, which a more time-semng courtier 
w ould have suppressed altogether. The reign of Ibrahim is not without its blots, but 
they are few in number, and not of so deep a dye as those which usually stain the 
annals of Eastern despots. He was tolerant in his religious pnnciples , and though, 
upon his accession to power, his court show ed their readiness to adopt the opinions 
professed by the sovereign, whether Soonee or Sheeah, he left eierj' one to follow the 
dictates of his own conscience, and both sects were allowed to practise their religious 
ceremonies unmolested. 


GUNGOOTREE, THE SACRED SOURCE OF THE GANGES. 


Having recoiered from the fatigues and bruises attendant on our journey to the source 
of the Jumna, to the great dismay of a portion of our followers, we determined to 
proceed to Guiigootrce, whence the sacred Ganges takes its nse. The nearest route 
from Kursalee to Gungootree may be traversed in four days, but the natives always 
endeavour to dissuade travellers from taking it at any season of the year, recommending 
in preference a lower, more circuitous, and therefore longer way The more direct 
road leads over a great arm of the Bundurpooch mountain, which separates the valleys, 
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or rather channels til rougfh wliuh the sacml rners hurrj from their icy birth-place. 
The p'eatcr part of thi> tract is desert, and nninhahited, com! acting the wayfarer 
through rejrions of roik and mu)>s <lcstitute of tlie d^udhii^s of man, or of supplies for 
his use . there is d: iigi’i also that fuel niaj be \> anting for that neeessarv solace to the 
>u'ar\. a liLizini; hre, ^Oiile the necessit} of dis|)eiiMiij^ >\ith e\er\thinp: hke superfluous 
ba;rpij;o must ol)li«:t‘ the part\ to rest at iiifrht in ca\es and clefts of the rock. 

Amid the most tormulable cmK reported ot this unite is the fn.s-ka*kowa, or poisonous 
\iiml, said to bhn^ o^er the hi^h<*st ri(l;xe, and to exhale iroin noxious plants oil the 
borders— a Aer\ natural sujiposition .uiion^ a race of people ignorant of the eflects pro- 
iliietd on the atniospht n at so ^u,it an ele\atioii ^ uddiiip: to the unnersal clamoiir, 
we (‘Oils! iiteil to take the loii^t i and satiT path . but some frunnls, \\)io were obli»;cd to 
fort'iro till' |oiinu‘\ to (iuii^ot.t u i‘, eros ( d mto tluMallej of the (ianj;es b\ a >erj 
dillunltand roniantie route Attei paitiin; c ompain at Ibinass, the\ desecnided to the 
banks of th(‘ Hliim, a roarinjr toirent, lushin*; lx lU'ath preeipiees ujiwards of two thou- 
sand jx ipendieuhir leet Ironi tin* luei , tin ta^di's, wheelin*; thron»?h the sk\ from then 
e\rn‘s mar tin* snininit, apjaaiin^^ not laijrir than erows The asemit then led over a 
mountain I’oM’ud with cedars, a nohh‘ lorest, nut nnehccTful, thonpjh marked with 
somhr(‘ jrrandenr 

Tht' next da\\ maieh (‘omlncti d tlx pait\ alon^ the* hanks of a torrent which 
ponn d down the* jaec* ol a monntaiii liom .i bed ol snow ii(‘ar its summit The da\ was 
cold, the irround baul with fiost, but the an braelll^^ and the sc*ener\ wild and mag- 
niluimt A lon^ and todsomc ascent o\er I nebi-^bati follow cxl scrambling uji the 
bcxl of a stieani o\er roii^rb stones, lernh n d slijiperv from benn^ eased in ice, they 
reaebed tin* limit of the (<dar foiest, and snbsecpienth eamc* to birch and small rliodo- 
dendron The scene then assuim d a\«r\ wintr\ aspect, and soon (wervtliing like 
foluige was left behind, <ittaining tlx ( n‘st of tlx‘ pass, wbieb v\as eoven'd vnth snow, 
and at iin ele\ation of sonx bnndn d ft < t above* tlx* limit of tlx* forc'st, on looking back 
on ibindurptxieb, Dnti Manp, and Ikubiiix*ha peak and iidge, f(‘w se*e*ncs of more 
sublime grandeur e*ould be* found tbronglxxit the v\ bole* of these* sfiijiendouH regions. 
Die prt>sp(‘ct of range after range to tlx south and cast was verv (‘xtensive, an ocean 
of ridges in one* v\xl< amj)hitlx*<it u*, ( lose d m bv tlx line of tlx* snowy mountains 
resting tbeir fantastic pe^aks against tlx dark blue sk\ Helow, tlic course of the 
IJhagirati could be tra(*e*el, wbicli, after issuing from its gigantic bcal of snow, rejoicing 
in Its (‘s(*ape from the wintry mountains, and tbeir nigged and awful approaches, flows 
in traixjuil Ixaiitv through a peaceful valli \ In descending the south-east side of the 
jias>, tlx* binli wliieli had cloth(*(l tlx* prc*Mous path, gave place to pines and evergreen 
oaks, winch grew in gnat abundance in advance of the cedar, the rhododendron, 
v^hich near the crest was nien lv a creeper, became a tree, a change in the nature of 
vc'getation marking the diATerent heights, which is exceedingly interesting to the 
traveller 

The descent of this mountain to Nangang was long and painful, and to Europeans 
a new route, the generality of travellers crossing the ndge from the Jumna to th^ 
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Ganges^ either higher up or lower down ; but the next day^s march compensated for 
all the fatigue incurred in its approach Descending to the Bini-ke-Garh^ a torrent 
rushing down a high ndge to the northward, the glen which it watered proved of 
surpassing beauty , nothing could exceed the loveliness of the foliage which clothed 
this summer valley, or rather vista ; for, opening on a view of the precipitous heights of 
the Unchi-ghati, it contrasted its romantic attractions with the sublimer features of 
the mountains beyond Reaching the junction of the Bini and the Bhagirati, the 
holy name given to the sacred river, the travellers found the Ganges a noble stream, 
much wider and deeper than the Jumna at the same distance from its source, but not 
so tumultuous. 

Descending to Nangang by a different route to that already mentioned, we also 
were compelled to encounter many difficulties , the prospects, however, repaid them. 
Equally grand, though different in character to those last descnbed, at a very con- 
siderable depth below, we looked upon a cultivated scene, the hanging terraces, common 
to these hills, waving with gram, and watered by winding streams, and running along 
the bases of high woody ridges, sometimes shooting up into peaks crowned with pine- 
trees. Beyond, again, w^re the eternal mountains, in all their varieties , snow resting 
on the crests of some, otliers majestically grouped with \enerable timber, and others 
bleak, bare, and barren, rising m frowning majesty from the green and sunny slopes 
which smiled below Between these different ranges, ran deep ravines, dark with 
impenetrable forests, rendered more savage by the awful music of the torrents roarmg 
through their fastnesses, while presently their streams, issuing forth into open day, 
were seen winding round green spots bright w ith fruit-trees Such, or nearly such, 
for every traveller sees them under a different medium, w^ere the prospects which 
beguiled us as we slipped and slid down the steep side of the mountain-pass Nangang 
formed our halting place, seieral days’ march still lay before us, and there were more 
mountains to climb, more forests to thread. We now observed a diversity in the 
timber, chesnuts of magnificent growth being the prevailing tree. Our sportsmen 
found plenty of game the monal, the feathered wonder of the Himalaya, and other 
varieties of the pheasant-tribe, peopled these \ ast solitudes, and paid tribute to the guns 
of the invading strangers 

We met with some delightful halting-places on the line of march — grassy terraces 
carpeted with strawberry and wild flowers, where the cowslip, the pnmrose, and the 
buttercup brought the pranked-out fields of our natn e country strongly to the mind 
Many of the travellers in the Himalaya are moved e^ en to rapture at the sight of the 
first daisy which springs spontaneously on their path , as an exotic in some garden of 
the plains, it excites deep emotion , but growing wild, spangling the meadow-grass with 
its silvery stars, it becomes infinitely more interesting, and the home-sick pining exile 
will often gather its earliest-encountered blossom w'eeping. 

Leaving this luxunant legetation, w e arn\ed at a wild spot, the summit of a ndge 
of peaks covered with snow , and though the prospect was more circumscnbed, and of 
greater sameness, we enjoyed it amazingly. We seemed to be hemmed in on all sides 
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with tliKk-nhlKul u», ir lu-'poiti'tl to aoturotir siiow'*, iinpi isoni'd umul iceberj'^, vast 
trt'ivini:. oiiil nnpt^ahl* IhiM'iitlv, Ikoump, wt* and. (lo^cending through 

tli( '‘11 o\, nailitu \\ c homulnv hm hit\Mt'n tlu disiin’ts of tho Jumtm and tlu' 
Tlu' (\tiinit limit “1 iiM'i -li'H itoi u '' vu 10 maikfd ni the maiuicr 

n>!iil'\ m imlt' aiul diNolatt' pi u t > In h ij)s ot stvou'— iminv raised by 

1 ai j'v in> thu> ( oimut moi att‘ tin ii piL^imaj:! 'flu sc e.onis In'inj; destitute of 

.01 I pf -iai t 1 “ nnj>o^st|)l( H) ^ n ulio tlu advuif iiioiis jin hit irts were, smee no 

1 iiiojx .vo ii.iiai h IS .m\ ( li im ( ol In .ol: n t nm d in !-> j)' iniitni tonii h\ a native. 

I lu \t pfMiit «*l it HitiK'st Is tlu siiiinmi ol i\ i iilirc’ w lieiu e thi* hist view ol 
tin 1 1 luji - Is fd)taiiu d .1 sii^dit wliiih luvu l.nls to i. list* lhi dioopm^ spints o| the 
IImu'o.i Is I lid whu h < \i 't{ s ,)o sii , 1 (it I ol t ntlmsi isni in tlu* hi east ot the 

( lir.st III 1 1 n I III 1 s 1 he s.ii i' d mil, as s( ( w hoiii tins lit 'l") it, liinvs in a daik, lapid, 

iiid hio id sill nil and, thouixh it n » in it .‘,>paii nt dist uu e, nnist st ill In* H‘ai lu*d hv^ 

inof* tl.mom Todsoau m.nih I i aa i In i^ht dionl t w o mill s (i oni ( J nntrout 1 1*(*, t he 
In st trlnopsi , and that a pai t lal OiU , is olit.im dtp ol ihil lioh plaei \\hi(hlitss<(jiu»s- 
ti ], il in I :.K II ot t hi di ( pt st s( hi nd( , loMt U iml dmost inai 1 1 ssihh*, joi tow flu ii* are 

who i oiild p< I sf \« le III s!i) in )ii. t i,i ; tlu liliuid’iis o| thi appioai h ( ’oiisidi i able 

distaai I ' must hi ti •' i i d o\i i jn .»)( 1 1 1 iij- ’'msm s o| lon^di s|oiu s, llintv , puiiili d, ami 
niuiituii 111 iin hi imr loos( , md t hii iti ioiil’’ to loll o\i i tlu i lit 1 1 pi isnjjj^ individual 
\. ho ritt« jhpts till riiiTL'id w n ‘^onu t iiu s tlu tail oj ihi loi k must hi i IiiiiIk d liom 
(hllloijiti at oiluis while thin is no 1 1 st pl.ii i lor hand oi toot,laddus aie 
pi I I 111 .lid •>! tlu .»s{ ( n^ w lull .i\\ tid i h isms lu t wi i ii ai i passi d on some hail spin 
I 'iiu^ aiiDss 'I lu s( lioiiid foils \ oidd s( ( in iiuhi d to toi m iinnuihle ohstailis 
t.* tla 'j.piouh ot tlu ho|\ jln( l> if iiliLrious inlliiisiasin on the oiu luiiul, .nul 
s. mitifu 1 1 s( at ( h st nnnlati d In (iiiiostv on tlu olhir,iind(i the hai r u r iiiadi ijiiatt* 
tui th pn»jM)v( ol II si>tiii_^r inv isioiis oj in in d lu d llu nit naline ol tlu a( ( ess, 

how ( \ i 1 , j)i t \ i nt s t lu ( mil oil! "t ot [u I /nms, w ho ii soi t t o nioi i c asd \ -at laiiiahh spots 

( sti ( MU d s.ii I ( d on tills hallow ( d 1 1 \ i i 

'llu poaiidi ui of tlu s( ( lu w h ( li opt .id iijxm iis, as\\( at hn;rlh stood upon the 
thii "h lid ot ( iiiiiL'oot n ( , ( ainio^ lu ih st j iht d 1)\ wools Huksweii pih <1 upon roeks 
iMawInlni p st \ , .di s)iim m d nito points, u hu h i isi om n])on aiiot li(*i in sp|( ndid eon* 
iiisioii, t I’l lowin'; .1 ^h 11 ot tlu wildist natnii, wluri tlu ( lan^ri s, hi antitul in everv 
hainitj tojin its iiitaiuv to its fmal jinutum with tlu on an, poms its shallow waters 
over a hid of shin;»d( , (In 1 1 sifi< d h\ pittinir loils, and i vi n lure sliadowed hj the 
sph ml d tolia;:(* ol sonu fnu old tins 'i he divotii who inulouhtinj^ly belli ves that 
eviiv step that lu' taki s towanJs the soune of that ludv rivtr, winch from his infancy 
he has lu ( n taii^dit to look n]>on as a di it\, will h ad him into Ixatitude, is content to 
sick its on^rin ,it (MiiiLmotnc, hut the trm* siairif ol tlu sai r(*d stream lies still hij^licr, 
instill moK* niaidssihh srd»tmJ(s and it was reserved for the ardemr of those who 
mcasuii (1 the* a]‘a ml. s of the* hi^du st pe*aks, ami pe in trated to the utmost limits of 
man’s dominion, to trace the exact h’ith-plae(‘ of uie holy river. Captains Hodgson 
ami Ilcibcrt, in 1818, found, at the height of tliirteen thousand eight hundred feet 

¥ 
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above the sea-level, the Bhagarati, or true Ganges, issuing from beneath a low arch at 
the base of a vast mass of frozen snow, nearly three hundred feet in height, and composed 
of different layers, each several feet in thickness, and m all probability the accumulation 
of ages Neither here, nor at Gungootree, is theie anything resembling a cow^s mouth, 
to support the popular fable, which must have been invented by persons utterly 
unacquainted with the true features of the scene in which the sacred nver gladdens 
earth with its ever-bounteous waters. 

A pilgrimage to Gungootree is accounted one of the most meritonous actions which 
a Hindoo can perform, and in commemoration of his visit to tins holy place, a Ghoorka 
chieftain has left a memorial of his conquests and his piety, in a small pagoda, erected 
in honour of the goddess on a platform of rock, about twenty feet higher than the bed 
of the river. The brahmins w ho have the care of this temple are accommodated ivitli 
habitations in its close i icmity, and there are a few sheds for the temporary residence 
of pilgrims, many of m horn, how ever, are content w ith such shelter as the neighbouring 
caves afford. The usual ceremonies of bathing, praying, and marking the forehead, are 
gone through at this place, the officiating brahmin taking care that the fees shall be 
duly paid Notwithstanding the stern and sullen nature of his retreat, at some periods 
of the year he may be said to lead a busy life, com ersing w ith de^ out pilgrims, and 
carriers of w ater to distant lands, w ho require his seal to authenticate their burdens , 
and making the most out of all Ins Msitors, whatever their country or their creed may 
be Though dispensing with Ins oiisons, w^e paid him for Ins seriuces , and it seemed a 
matter of indifference to him on what account he received the cash. 


THE SNOAVY RANGE, FROM LANDOER. 

The plains of India may with justice be deemed one \ast piison, in which the sun, 
aided at one period of the year by the hot winds, acts the part of jailor. It is only 
during a brief interval iii the morning and evening that exercise can be taken with 
impunity, except during the cold season, and e\cn then we require a carnage or a 
horse. Emancipation, therefore, from these restraints, the power of wandering at will 
in the open air, and the invigorating influence of the biacing atmosphere upon our 
frames, rendered the party on their ariival at Mussooree like captives newdy liberated 
from a dungeon, or schoolbo} s breaking loose from their desks. 

A road has been cut at the elevation of seven thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, w'hich completely encircles the height chosen for the sanitarium of Landour, permit- 
ting the residents to make an easy excursion of four miles, either on horseback or on foot, 
every step of the way being fraught with objects of beauty and interest Here we find 
mingled with the standard apricot, which grows in great abundance over the hills, the 
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oak, the pine, the holly, the walnut, and cherry , raspberries, strawberries, and black- 
berries, appear in the most delightful luxuriance, daisies primroses, and iiolcts enamel 
the ground , and the wild rose flings doun its silken leaies in crimson showers. Here 
objects comparatnely humble continually ariest the attention, e>en m the midst of the 
imposing scenery uhich me^ts the eye at c\en point 

In no place can the snowy range of the Ilimal.na be seen to more ad\antngc than 
from the western side of Landour, the distance, tliiiU miles, being that which is best 
calculated to produce the finest eflect From tins pomt tlie\ rise witli a majesU and 
distinctness, winch is in some measure lost wlien the tra\eller, at a nearer approach, gets 
shut in as it were amid lofty peaks, which cireumsei il)(‘ his mcw , and in eoiisequenee of 
the extraordinary purity of the atnios])here, tliei appear to the e\ e to he much nearer than 
they arc m reality, especially immediately after sunnse The iiiteiniediate country is 
then veiled m mist, spreading like a lake, and thi* snowy erainenees lieyond, arising on 
its margin, when lighted up by the slanting ia\s of th(‘ sun, seem as il tbiw could be 
gamed by an easy effort, and it is not until tliesc sihery mists ba\e eleaied away, and 
the sun shines out with broaden splendom, rc\ealmg tlic true state of the easi', that the 
illusion is dispelled Pliawallaghii i, tlu' white mountjuri, in which tlu' rner (ihnndnek 
has its source, is considered to be the most loit^ of these* jie'aks, its lu ight has not l)i‘en 
exactly dctermineel, but those ae*( omits which are este'cined to he the most ae*eurate, 
render it twenty- scAcii tlioiisand fom hmidudleet .il)o\e the* le\(*l of the s(*a Jum- 
noutri and (jungoutri, whence the Jumna and (langi's ha\e their hirih, are ne\t in 
succession, both exceeding tweritv-foiir thousand fi*('t, and th(‘ latter-named is the most 
highly honoured hy the riati\es, who afhirn that on its topmost summit Muhadem has 
erected his throne, while others re\(*i('nce th(‘ whole mountain as u god 

Yillasres are to be found at an e*levati()ii of fourteeoi thousand fe(*t, l)ut a sit(* of this 
altitude IS not healthy, and the inhalnt.uits h<n(* a ^('r\ wr(telii*d app{*aranee , cultiva- 
tion has been carried fn c hundred f{‘(t faith(*r, and \(‘get.ition does not totally cease 
until stopped, at sixteen tlioiisand feet, In that (*t(*rual harrur of snow which asserts 
supreme doniiiiioii o\cr the sublime w<ist('s ab()\( Fiom an()thc*r jioint the* (*y(* (‘iiibraccs 
that splendid range of rnountjuiis tliiougli wliuli tlie sacred ri\(r forces its impetuous 
course, now fretting along a narrow ehaniicl whudi it bas worn amid tlie rocks, and 
now flinging itself down iii glittcriruc \()lum(s from li(‘ight to h(*iglit, until, at length 
emerging to the vicw^, it is seen winding and wand(*ring along the le\el country, a thread 
of sil\cr which the eye follows till it is lost m tlu* distaiKc 

Dazzled by the attempt to di^tingmsli minute and distant objects, we turn with 
delight to the rich yet sober tints of tin* surrounding hills, their splendid purples and 
browns, with here and there the sun bringing out some brighter foliage, while below 
the landscape assumes a different styh* of b(*auty A senes of undulations, diversified 
with plain and valley, thickly wooded, and showing in its patches of cultivation, its 
towns, villages, and isolated buildings, that man holds empire o^er the soil. Here we 
may trace the windings of many roads, and the courses of those fertilizing streams 
which go gently murmuring along m every direction. 
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From the crest of the Sowa Khola ridge, at a short distance from this place, the 
whole valley of Deyrali Dhoon, the small Sewalik range which encloses it to the south, 
and the dim plains of Saharunpore still farther m the distance, bursts upon the 
delighted gaze , the snowy mountains forming the magnificent background, and the 
monarch of the secondary belt, the sublime Choor, standing out beyond the rest , 
^hilc 111 the vast expanse of plain, the siher lines of the Ganges and Jumna come 
shining through the haze. 

In our eagerness to reach Mussoorec, mc had neglected the beauties of Rajpore, 
\\hich is reallv an exceedingly pietty village, sufficiently cle^ated to admit of a clear 
and unobstructed view of tlie ei er-bcautiful Dlioon beyond it there are some natural 
objects wortli Msiting, one being the diip[)ing rock of Shansa Dharc From the pre- 
cijiitous licight ot o\(‘i hanging rock, a stream descends in continual showers, each drop 
producing a petrifaction The cliff being Avorn away by the p(rj)etual action of tlie 
water, has assumed a ca\ernous appearance, foimed entiiel\ of s])ai, hcic and tlicie 
presenting basins for the reception of the element, which is cool, clear, and agreeable 
to the taste A biahmin has of course established himself in a jdace w Inch may be 
called a natural teinph', and it is accordingly dedicated to Mahadeo Ojipositc, in 
anothei diiection, we come to a spiing containing sulphuieous paiticles, rising out of 
a mass of limestone, which tinges the sun ouiiding stones with its eolouring matter 
At ]VI»da Pam tlu' <ittciition is attracted to an oliject of a \ery diflerent desciiption, but 
one which can scMieely fail to excite a strong degiee of iiitciest m the breast of e\e]\ 
Biitish tia\ell(‘r, it is a monument erected to the meniorx of general Gillespie, and 
tlie oihceis who f(‘ll lieloie the foiticss of Kalunga Tins mausoleum stands on a 
platfoim of table-laud, on the summit of a hill neai the scene of action The attack 
of Kalunga cost a sea of blood, for the Ghoorka iinadeis so resolutely defcndc^d tbe 
countri of which they had forcibl\ jiosscssed themsehes, that c\en piactised troops 
found gieat dilliculty in their subjugation The walls of this once foimidable fortress 
w^ere razed to tlu' giound aftiT it fell into our hands, and its situation is now only 
indicated by a rude cairn of buck, with a st.ilf in the centie 


VILLAGE OF KOGIIEIU AJsD DEODAR FOREST, 

XEVRTIH CHOOR 

This pretty and picturesque tillage is distinguished for the remarkable height and 
luxuriance of a species of larch, which botanists designate as the puim deodora The 
group represented in the accompaming eugraMiig aflbids a good specimen of the eha- 
racter of this fine tree, which attains an almost incredible height m some parts of the 
hill-districts , the tallest of those delineated, measuring one hundred and sixty feet, 
while very good authorities assert that some aie to be found a hundred and eighty feet 
m height 
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The Choor mountain, from its great altitude and peculiar situation, presents e\ery 
> ariety of vegetation \s hicli these mountainous regions atlbi d, diid it is scarcely iieeessjur 
to proceed further, in order to make oursehes accpiainted ^>ltll the leah products of the 
lulls The bases of the mountains are carpeted \Mth flo>\crs, aiicnioiics and ranuncu- 
luses mingling themseh es iMth the Molet, the conslij), and the daisy, nliilc tlie forest 
scenery is rich and luxuriant to the highest degree 1 he rhododi’iidron, m ith its profuse 
and superb scarlet blossoms, is succeeded l)v oak, Maliiiit, biich, elm, iUid lasth pines, 
for the highest of the tv o peaks being coM'ied loi .i considc lable period of the ^eju* 
vith snow, IS destitute of veidure, and the second, eoinposi'd of iniinense granitt* blocks, 
IS also bare of tiecs Where the snov had melted, it re\eah*d stunted shrubs of juiiipiT 
and currant, and a little lover dovn, at an ele\ation ol eUveii thousand fi\e hundicd 
feet, the most splendid pines iii the voild lear then majestic h(*ads Tin* Iitus of tlu‘se 
ranges arc peculiaily beautiful, and in gr(‘at vanct\, vliilc fiiiit ot c\cr\ kind abound, 
and the appearance of a species of h.unlioo at an chvation of seven thousand feet, 
affords reason to beluve that man} of th(‘ jirodiicts, nov cxcliisueh coiifiii(‘d to the 
plains, might be ciiltnatcd vith success 

We only observed tvo s[)('(.ics of nionkc\s, hut tluv vcic (‘\<*ec(Iiiigl\ nmncroiis, 
one a magnificent lungoor, th(' othei tlic common Inovn monkiv Tlic fust is iijion a 
much hu’ger scale, and dccidcdl} supenoi to the Imigooi common to inan\ jiaits of 
llindostan Ills face is extiemch black, and In* has a fine v ig of sd\cr\ vhite liaii to 
contrast vitli it The rest of the hod\ is neailv pm(‘ vinte, with daik lore and hind 
legs, and, vhen standing upiight, ma} at a distanee he taken lor one ol the himian 
denizens of these hills, lie is a fearlc ^s and iioverful Ix^ast, eondeseendirig perhaps just 
to give the vail to las bi]U‘d suja not , and, if «itta(k(d, (sjacialh when liac ked In lijs 
conipaiiioiis, jiroMiig a xei’} foinudahle aihc isai v In s(‘ lungoors hii\e all tin fanlastie 
tucks of their iace,an(l, in the dcMith ol otlnr oeeujiations, tin ir unties alioid eon- 
sideiable amusement ^lonkevs, though not objects of \(‘neration in tlitsc hills, are 
tolerated, notv ithstaiiding the mis(lii(‘l uhieh tln‘ir depredations oe‘e*asion to the 
husbandman Large trejops au eontinualh to lie seen in tin eoin-tnlds, and the crops, 
iie\ei too abundant for the v ants ol the peaiple, must sulie r veax senous diminution 
from the reeklcss nature of the ha’.erc committed 

Emulating memkevs in the rapidit\ of tin ir motions, the flMiig s(,mrr(‘ls dart dovn 
fiom the branches of the trees, and skip about vith aste>nishing agilit} The speeicis is 
uumerousl} scatteied throughout the' lulls, and sorm* attain a \crv large size; their fur 
is a pleasing colour, and as sedt as \cl\et, and vill prerhubi}, vhen the value of the hill- 
products become better knovii, be sought alter as an artieh* of eornrn(3rce The otter, 
though ned iiumeioiis, is fejuud in tin inomitain-streairis , one* caught iii the 1 abar was 
nearlv vhite, and much smaller than the eeunmon kind Ihe game* as veil as the fish 
have to contend vith many enemies, and arnid thejse vhicli prc‘y upon the former, is the 
pine marten, an animal armed vith all the destructiveness common to the species in other 
parts of the world We liave seen them in small packs, and lienee infer that they hunt 
111 company. The more solitarv depredator, the fox, a quadruped exceedingly deficient 
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in what phrenologists term the organ of adhesiveness, is very plentiful upon these 
mountains, the wisdom imputed to the species, teaching it never to quit so secure 
an asylum, even for a flying visit to the Dhoon, where it would be inevitably hunted, 
though it prowls amongst the rocks immediately overhanging the valley. The fox of 
the Himalaya differs considerably from the beautiful little animal of the plains, whose 
delicate blue fur is so much in request at home The mountain-species is much larger 
in size, and though the colour varies, it is usually a reddish gray with dark occasional 
patches, nearly approaching to black , the brush, w hich is very handsome, is a foot long, 
and the fox itself generally measures three feet eleven inches in its entire length. It is 
a very fine creature, and, did the nature of the country permit, would doubtless occasion 
excellent sport The Nimrods of the East vainly speculate upon the noble bursts which 
these foxes would afford to a pack of hounds upon the plains, could the breed be estab- 
lished in such capital huiitiiig-grounds ; as, how^ever, so notable a design is not feasible, 
they are fain to be content with slaying them whenever an opportunity is given for 
a fair shot 


RUINS ABOUT THE TAJ MAHAL, AGRA. 

The former extent and splendour of the city of Agra may be traced by the number of 
the rums which spread themselves around upon e^cry side Vast tracts covered with 
old buildings, the remains of wells, and fragments of walls, which originally flourished 
in the midst of verdure, and under the shade of forest trees, now oiih render the wide 
waste of sand, which has swallowed up all vegetation, still more desolate The country 
betw^cen the fort of Agra and the Taj !Mahal is a perfect desert , and visitors, after 
winding their way through an and plain, only dnersified by sand-heaps and crumbling 
masses of stone, come, as if by encliantmcnt, upon the luxuriant gardens which still 
adorn the mausoleum wdierc Nour Jehan and the beautiful partner of his throne sleep 
in undisturbed repose 

The marble cupola seen to the left of the plate, crowms a beautiful musj id or mosque, 
attached to the Taj , beyond, flanked by its slender minars, the Taj itself appears , and 
HI the distance the eye rests upon the cupolas and turrets of tlie magnificent gateway 
which forms the principal entrance of this terrestrial paradise Constant irngation is 
necessary in India, to preserve the beauty of gardens, which soon disappears if not con- 
tinually refreshed by the renvifying stream The pleasure-grounds belonging to the 
Taj IMahiil are watered daily during the dry season , and tliey are clothed in perpetual 
verdure, while the surrounding country is a wilderness 

The arched gateway represented in the plate, leads into an enclosure of considerable 
extent, inter\enmg between the plain and the gardens of the Taj Many buildings of 
the same nature skirt these beautiful gardens, and some have been fitted up for the 
residences of European families during the rains, the only season in which natne 
habitations, however splendid, can be easily conierted into comfortable abodes for 
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sti angers, from a colder country , it being botli difficult to exclude tlic hot winds, and 
to Alarm chambers, open to every breath of licaAcn, Mifficicntlx duiing tlic cold A\cather 
The natives themselves are content to envelop their persons in thick clothing, the men 
Avear several shaAils, and the Avomen put on a> added gaimciits and extra aciK, during 
a period m Avliich the English residents shut up their doois and amikIows and sit 
around fires 

The superior elegance of the native arcliitccturc lenders it a subject for regret tliat 
so few of the deserted buildings, iii the iicighboui hood of Biitish cantonments, should 
have been adapted to the use of the iicu -comers one or tA\o of the mosijucs and tomlis 
of Agra haAC been fitted up for the rccc])tion of the l.unili(‘s of icsid(*iit cnilians, but 
the greater number of the European population arc lodged incxccssnch ugh bungalows, 
built A^uth the old bricks Ailiich co>er miles ol tlu' snlmibs ot Agia, and Ailiich may be 
had for the trouble of fetching them A feu of tlic iieuh -constructed houses are in 
better taste, after the Italian manner , but these occui too seldom to atom* for the 
frightful and barnlike appearance of tlic rest Tlu^ gardens attaclu*d to these houses, 
though large, luxuriant, and uell planted, arc too much isolated from tliem to inijirove 
their general aspect , and the only attempt to IxMutih tin* tiai t exciusnely occupied 
by militarj^ residents in the close neiglibouihood of tlic Taj Malial, has been made by 
the introduction of Parkmsoriias These tr(*cs, originallv imjioited fiom flu* Cape 
by Colonel Parkinson, thrive aacII, Awth \cr} little attention, in flu* most and sjmts 
When mingled with others, tlieyAvould he \erv attraetne, but their leaAis being entirely 
obscured by an abundance of bright acHoav floueis, tluar (‘fleit, uh(*n seattiTcd singly 
OAcr a sandy plain, IS an a^ thing rather than pl(‘asing Tin* court ami (oiineil of the 
new presidency will find much to do upon then .irrnal at Agia, and theie is foitnnatelv 
abundance of material for the exercise of taste ami tahmt 

The church belonging to the cantonments is a Aer\ handsome structure, hiuJl under 
the superintendence of an officer of cnginecis S( Acral ( \c(‘)h nt an hitec ts aie to lx* found 
in this department of the serAicc, ami Agra is much imlehtt'd to flu* giaitlenian uho has 
held an appointment for some Acais in the hoard of Avorks at that station, for the im- 
proA^ements A\ hicli he has introduced into the intcTiors of the bungalous built under liis 
direction. The necessity of consulting econorn\, ami of cx( Imling the lu at, have ex- 
ceedingly injured the outAvard appearance of Anglo-Indian residmiees in the province, 
but though, at Agra, both the brick and the vnteha houses ft he name giAcn to those* 
constructed of unbaked mud) are miracles of ugliness, many of the interiors are finished 
with great elegance The best boast of cliirnm*} -[uctes of marble chimarn, and the Avails 
are decorated AAitli mouldings and cornices, whidi take awav from the bleak and deso- 
late air usually the characteristics of tlu sc uiisojilnsticatcd edifices A great deal, 
however, still remains to he done, and although military residents have not very 
extensive funds at their disposal, should a s])irit of emulation be created amongst them, 
they will at least plant out Avhat it may be impossible to pull do\An and rebuild, and 
thus render the cantonments of Agra more \Aorthy of their beautiful neighbour, the 
Taj Mahal. 
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RUNJEET SIKGirS EKCAMPMExM AT ROOPUR, 

ON THE RIVER SUTLEJ 

DtRiNf. the period in Mhicli Lord William Bentiiick lield the reins of go\emment 
in India, a tour ^hich he made throughout the Bengal territory, and into the Hills, 
afforded an o])])ortunity of a meeting with his highness the rnaha-rajah, Runjeet Singh, 
the great Seik eliieftain, lord of the Punjab, or Country of Pour liners, conqueror of 
C'ashracre and !Moultan, undis])uted master of tlie most fertile country of India, and 
possessor of re^enues to tlic amount of tw^o crorcs (millions) a year It generally 
und(‘rsto(>d that tins meeting had some great ])olitieal object in Mew, and that its inten- 
tion was, to induc(* our powerful neighbour to enter into a defensne alliance with our 
go^ eminent, in order to gain by treaty the iiaMgation of the Indus, for the more 
speed} tianspoit of troops by steam from Bombay, in case of the necessity of strength- 
ening the defiMiees on our north-west frontier The spot selected for the mter\iew 
might be eall(*d elasMc, since it has been made memorable by affording a passage across 
the Suth'j to !Sa(lir Sli.ih in his iinasion of India, while the rncr itself is still more cele- 
brated a> being the Ihjdiasis of Ale\andcr the (Ireat, and the boundary of liis Eastern 
eoiKpiests Hoopui is beautifulh situated among the lower skirts of the Himalaya, 
wheie the Suth'j fust waters the plains, and the splendid encampment on either side 
of the rnei showi‘d to gu at .uhantage amid the low ranges of hills and woody \ alleys 
of the laiuKe.ipe 

Runjeet Sin<rh’s arm} oceiqned the right bank, and probably equalled in niagnifi- 
ecnee am displa} ever made In the goig(‘oiis satr.qi^ ol the East The spot chosen for 
the temporar} palace of the ehieftain exhilnted to gicat aihantagc the peculiar ingenuity 
of natne talent, which is ne\er so fa^oulabh emphned as in the eomersion of some 
deseit waste into a scene which looks like the work of the fabled genii of the soil 
A s])aee of about eight acres of sand haMiig b(‘eu marked out, the intcisticcs between 
tlie intiaided erections weie sowed w'lth a quick-grow ing heib, and kept constantly 
wateii‘d, when, theiefoie, the paMlioiis and tents weie lai'^ed, they apjieaied to be 
surrounded b^ jiarteires of the brightest green Nothing could exceed the splendour 
of these ti'iits, which gleamed with the richest draperies of crimson, puiiile, scarlet, and 
gold, supported on gilt pillais, and having awnings embroidered, and fiinged, and 
tasscll(‘d, in the most costly manner A wall of kanauts, as they are called in India, 
on which ciinison with a lining of yellow satin was substituted for canvass, enclosed the 
pavilions on three sides, IniMiig openings in the shape of lofty gateways, with towers at 
each angle, the rivei running in front, and letiecting the whole of this barbanc pomp 
upon its polished surface Aliove, upon a ledge of rock, the highly gorgeous scene was 
crowned by a pavilion formed of panels of wood plated with silver, and all around were 
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splendid groups of caparisoned elephants, war-horses, and camels Beyond, the several 
camps of the maha-rajah’s army occupied picturesque })ositioiis among the hills, which 
opened to a new of the snowj' range bounding tlie distance 

Runjeet Singh^s entrance into his own camp, in point of pomp and circumstance, 
will bear a comparison with the most ostentatious display of AM«itie magnificence upon 
record. The troops were drawn up to rccene liim, superbh urrajed a squadron of 
lancers, wearing yellow satin vestment^ ricldy embroidered %\ith gold, and licadcd by 
officers glittering \^ith jewels, the infantry, comprising batallions, ciicli eight 
hundred strong, wore handsome uniforms in the Ihiropean st\lc , and the artilh’ry, vhich 
consisted of forty guns, was Mell sened and appointed tlie most interesting portion, 
however, to a stranger, being one ^\hich is so stroiigli cbaractcristic of a natne army, 
the Surwar camels, two hundred in number, each decoiatcd with liousings of crimson 
and gold, and carrying a swi\el Then there were the principal ohicers, suniptuonsl} 
arrayed, mounted upon elephants, and affording, as they stood in clusters of three or 
four, between the long files of soldiers, horse and foot, a sort of s(dnl buttress, nlnch 
had a very imposing appearance The lines ot soldiers mitc inrtlic i dneisified In 
groups occupying the centre, consisting of the chiefs of hattalions, all g(*ms and gold 
Presently a gun was fired, annouiiciiig the ajipearaiice of tlie rnalia-rajali, and a swarm 
of elephants appeared upon the scene, tlie stately phalanx sni rounded on all sides by 
irregular troops, lancers, and matchlock men, wlio, upon tlieir s])inte(l but well-trained 
horses, careered along with hcadhmg speed, ajiparently in th(‘ most disord(‘rly manner, 
tilting, jousting, and eurvctting, as t]ie\ liurried wildlv on, though, win n nee(‘ssary, 
drawing up their horses in the midst ot a cliarg(‘, and tinning aside, with extiaouliiiarj 
ease and dexterity, when upon the ])Oint of eneoiintenng some formidable obstacle 
This w’lld pageant having passed, a graxe-looking personage*, most splendidly attired, 
appeared upon a prancing steed, ringing witli gold and siher ornaments, then another 
troop, some in chain-armour, and all in faiuiful but snjKrb eostunus, and then, at least 
a hundred yards behind, like the hero of some sc(‘nic di'^plaj, in the midst of a small 
group of elephants, and occupying a liowdah of gold, j)lacc*d n[)on the tallest and most 
majestic of these animals, came tlic mighty satrap himself Ills apjirofich was the 
signal for a discharge of artillery on both side^ tlie ri\(‘r, wliicli made the distant 
echoes ring. 

The splendour of the outward garnishing of Runject SmghS temporary abode was 
not shamed by any discrepancy m the interior arrangements, c\er\ thing belonging to 
the establishment of this barbaric lord being in kee[)ing Ihe two principal tents were 
formed of scarlet and purple broad-clotli, one lined with jeilow satin, and the other 
with shawls, and edged and decorated witli gold , their snpcib draperies being supported 
upon massy poles, plated xvith gold, and nchh chased. Iwo of the smaller pavibons 
were formed of crimson velvet, embroidered w ith gold in a nch pattern of lotus leaves , 
all the awnings were of scarlet cloth, tlie ropes of enraaon silk, and the ground spread 
with carpets of the most costly description, some being of shawls, and others of yellow 
velvet, embroidered with crimson and gold, 

H 
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The British camp, of course, showed poor, in comparison with that of a chief who 
seemed to have brought all Bokharans vaunted gold, and all the gems of Samarcand, to 
the display ; nevertheless, it was of a character befitting the representatives of a nation 
boasting more of internal riches than of outward show ; and Bunjeet Singh himself, in 
the midst of his glittering array, seemed much impressed with the appearance made by 
his Bntish allies. The number of Europeans present, two king's corps, the 16th 
lancers, and the 31st regiment, being m the governor's tram, appeared to give him both 
surprise and pleasure He regarded these troops with evident astonishment, and 
remarked to those persons about him, that they were all so fair and young, they looked 
like gentlemen — comparing them to the sahibs of his acquaintance. He expressed 
himself also highly delighted with the w^hole of the troops, and with their movements 
as they went through the several evolutions after the most approved system of mihtary 
tactics , and the review being ended, he ordered a largess, consisting of several mule- 
Joads of rupees, to he (hstnhuted among the soldiers. However rapacious the maha- 
rajah may have been in his character of sovereign, upon this occasion he displayed a truly 
prmcc-likc liberality, presenting shav\ls and silk to everybody v\ho paid their respects 
to him He also occasioned several of the soldiers and camp-follov^ ers, who had been 
induced by curiosity to reconnoitre the precincts of his tented fields, to be called before 
him, and dismissed them with handsome presents. He was much pleased viith the 
equipments of the Bntish soldiers, especially the lancers , and though it is impossible 
to say whether cars so well accustomed to the dm and dissonance of native music could 
relish the more subdued harmony of our instrumental performers, he gave a thousand 
rupees to each of the bands accompanvmg Lord AVilliam's escort 

The Sciks, or Singhs, arc a modern sect of Hindoos, difiering considerably from 
their more orthodox brethren, since they vnll cat the flesh of any animal, excepting 
that of the cow These people are follov^ers of Baba Nanuk, who several centuries ago 
founded the sect, into which he admitted converts of all denominations The doctrines 
promulgated by this person have, however, been lost sight of m the lapse of ages, for 
he insisted upon the renunciation of idolatry, and the abolition of caste, directing the 
attention of his followers to the precepts of a book compiled by persons entering into 
these views, called the Adi Grunth Baba Nanuk's converts were m the first instance 
denominated Seiks (disciples), and vicrc a peaceable race, but being persecuted, their 
high-pncst, Govmd, the tcntli m descent, changed the appellation to that of Singh (lion), 
and called upon them to resist their oppressors, and take up the sword Becoming 
warlike, and spreading themselv^es over the Punjab, they obtained possession of the 
whole country , but their religion has deteriorated 

Tlie army of Runjeet Singh had been disciplined under the command of two 
French officers of very distinguished merit, who introduced the tactics and sjstem 
of their own nation^ and, in consequence, the French legion of cavalry, and the 
regular infantry, w ere considered to be m a high state of field efficiency. Runjeet 
Singh's ow^i personal body-guard consisted of a kind of legion of honour, composed 
of picked men, arrayed in gorgeous dresses and rich armour, and considered to 
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into the tint of the atmosphere, and rendering it impossible to distmguish the heavens 
from the earth. 

The close vicinity of the valleys of Kearda and Deyrah Dhoon to Mussooree, renders 
the station particularly agreeable to parties who are fond of going out in search of 
tigers. The surrounding forests abound with bears, leopards, and wild elephants, but 
they live in comparative safety, since the coverts are so heaiy, and so completely cut 
up by ravines, that they are inaccessible to the mounted sportsman. Lower down, 
however, where the tiger chiefly roams, elephants may be brought against the tawny 
monarch. A battue of this kind, when there are several elephants in the field, and a 
proportionate number of scouts and beaters, affords a wild and picturesque group, in 
strict keeping with the jungle scenery The men upon the look-out usually climb the 
neighbouring trees, whence they can give advices concerning the whereabout of the 
savage, who, though often charging with great gallantry, even when first aroused, more 
frequently endeavours to make his way to some place of greater security. Having 
received intelligence that three tigers had taken possession of a particular spot, we beat 
down the banks of the ravine for several hours without finding any trace of them, and 
were beginning to fancy that had been misinformed, when, coming to a patch of 
very tall jungle-grass, we stumbled upon a bullock half eaten, and bearing marks of 
having been newly killed, and of aflPording so recent a repast, that we might hope 
to follow very closely on the track of the destroyer Accordingly advancing, our 
leading elephant trumpeting and showing signs of uneasiness, assured us that we were 
not far oflT Sc^ oral deer got up about three hundred yards ahead, evidently in great 
terror — another certain indication so, forward we went, and, catching a distinct new 
of the gentleman as he crossed the raiine, one of the party fired a long shot, which 
had only the effect of accelerating liis pace The elephants now pushed on, two more 
shots were fired, and suddenly the tiger made across the open space full in front of us, 
but at too great a distance to bring him to the charge. We followed as rapidly as 
possible, crossing and crashing through tlie bed of a nuUah, to winch our friend had 
betaken himself While in full chase, two fresh tigers got up almost under our feet, 
and, receiving a few sliots, made for cover. The glare of an eye gleaming through 
some brushwood betrayed the retreat of one, and a ball aimed with fatal precision went 
through the brain, and he feU, ue\ er to rise again The second was despatched in a 
very short time, though it took two or three shots to stretch him on the ground the 
third was still abroad, and apparently unhurt, and, arousing him for the third time, he 
went off in good stjle, but considerably ahead At length a long shot from a rifle 
told ; the noble [animal turned and charged, coming down gallantly, and offering too 
fair a mark to be missed before it could spring upon the leading elephant, a well-aimed 
bullet stopped lus career, and he, too, bit the dust. This day the party returned to 
camp in great triumph, with three tigers padded on the baggage elephants , the whole 
cavalcade being such as Landseer would not have disdained to pamt, and which, com- 
bined with the beautiful scenery and the picturesque cluster of tents, would have made 
a very effective group upon canvass 
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The next day vre proceeded along the Dhoon, Autliout mucli expectation of finding 
tigers^ and with some intention of looking after deer on the way to tlie cncamjnug 
ground^ but in beating some lemon bushes, a large tiger biokc eoicr, going ofl', lion- 
eier, before we could get in good range of liim a eonsiderable sjiaee of ojieii eoiintri 
interspersed with swamps^ and bounded bv a thick forest, fornud iIk' liunting-gronnd, 
which, if we could succeed in turning the tiger should he make foi the forest, nas tlie 
best that could have been selected, the pedestrians ncie tlierefoie directed to chinl) 
the trees, and to shout xvith all the ponei of their lungs, if out fiicud sliouhl conic then 
w'ay Meantime we had lost sight of him, but ncie guuh'd to tlie piohable place* of liis 
retreat, by a flock of vultures nliicli ncic jKicIied upon a tivc- apit*tt\ cc'rtaiii ‘^igu 
that there was a dead carcase below newly slam, winch tlic tigia* nonld rctuie to dcioui 
The cover was exceedingly heavy, and we foniid some dillicnltv in heating, imt .i 
glimpse of a tawny stripe, assuring us tliat we wore ou the* light track, and the* trum- 
peting of the elephants increasing, wc pushed ioiwaid, wariic'd at the* same time In tin* 
shouts of our people in the trees, tlmt he was making for the forest Tunic'd at all 
points, the tiger doubled liack, and Mas now in a long iiairow^ stiip of liigli juiigle-iriass, 
which was separated from the dens(‘ wood on the ndit l>^ iiotliing moi(* than tw(nt\ 
\ards of bare bank, being divided from tlie h(a^^ eo\ers lie had jiist I(‘f‘t liy a pool of 
clear water We immediately beat up this strij), taking caietohaM an ii(*])hant on 
the bank, to prevent a retreat to the lorest Piesciith the tigi’i again got up about 
two hundred yards ahead, and again doubling back, one of the ]>aitA got a fan shot 
which brought him on his haunches, anotli(*r hall made him m()>e to some broken 
ground, where he took up his position AcUaiieing, wi* saw him ni the grandeur of In^ 
rage, lashing his tail, roaring, and grinding his teeth, as lic' piejiaicd to eliargi I ning 
again, the provocation was comjileted \\itliaroai tliat made tin wlioii dell iiuls 
down he came upon us, and fc‘11 at length fioin a \oll(‘\ hied vimnltaiK onsh h^ the* 
whole party, under the very feet c;f tlie elephants 


SOUIlCi: OF TIIL JLM>\ 

By (Imt of untiring perseverance, and no small excitioii of Ijo(1i1\ stiengtli, wc at last 
bund ourselves on the confines of eternal snow. A. wc* approached Jumriootrce, which 
s not accessible until the month of ^lay, we found the* rivci gliding under arches of 
ce, through which it had worn its passage, and at length, ihc'se masses becoming too 
trongly frozen to yield and fail into the current, the stream itself could be traced no 
onger, and, if not at its actual source, we stood at the first stage of its youthful exist- 
nce. It is qmte impossible to prevent a feeling of exultation from springing up in 
he mind, at the completion of a pilgrimage to a place so deservedly celebrated, an 
nterpiise which few people have an opportunity ot achieving, and still fewer the nerve 

I 
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to undertaVe Wc \iad deemed it impossible that tbe awful grandeur of the preceding 
scene could have been heightened, yet standing on the snow which now completely 
covered the bed of the river, and beholding it from the place whence it emerged, we 
were as much struck with the sublimity of the landscape, as if we had come upon it 
suddenly, and without previous preparation The glen is not more than thirty or forty 
feet in width, and the rocks on eitlier side arc of tlie noblest dimensions, and crowned 
with dark luxuriant foliage, while the impenetrable region beyond — solemn, majestic, 
and wonderfully beautiful — seems alisolutely to strike upon the soul, so strange are the 
sensations which it produces in the craving heart of man, as it defies the farther intru- 
sion of his adventurous footsteps 

The most holy spot is found upon tlie left bank, vihere a mass of quartz and 
silicious schist rock sends foith five hot spnngs into the bed of the river, which boil 
and bubble at a furious rate When mingled with the icy-cold stream of the Jumna, 
these smoking sjirings form a very delightful tepid bath, and the pilgrims, after dipping 
their hands in the hottest part, perform much more agreeable ablutions, where the 
temperature offers the desirable medium between the scalding water above and the 
chilling stream below It is usual with the dev otees to make an offering of money to 
the divinity of the incr, an offering which of course finds its way to the pocket of the 
officiating priest, who prays over the bathers, and marks them on the forehead in the 
most orthodox faslnoii with the sacred mud of the place 

Euro})caii tra\cllcrs pay the tax, for they feel that they ow^e something to the 
brahmin for Ins attendance , but they, at least those who arc acquainted with the pre- 
vailing feeling of tlic Hindoos, dispense with the distinguishing badge of idolatrous 
w^orshq), and make no scriq)lc of standing beside the holy spring w ith their shoes on. 
Tlie approacli with bare feet is an acknowledgment of the sanctity of the place, which 
no Christian ought to gn c , ^ and the natives of India do not insist upon it from those 
who difler from tlicm in religious belief, pi eventing them only fiom penetrating to the 
interiors of «i few temples If wc oflei an insult to the religious feelings of Hindoos 
by refusing tins niaik of respect to their deities, we ought to remain at the prescribed 


♦ It ind\ peiliaps l)c to "titt, tliat lo niakinc: tllC^o ijhbei vat ions tlieie iss no wish to countenance Uie 

<hMlttin of native opinion, w Inch it i!> but too ticipientl} the juattite ot huKijieaiis. to dis-plaj Many, who fiom 
tluii education and iiitelhj*eiioe ^hould know btttei, lnM^t iijxui toning then wav with then shoes on into places 
rimsideied liolv hv the llindooN , a wanton act of siciilege, foi which theic i> no excuse all that is Iieie advo- 
cated, is a ilitciinuiation not to ^liow a degiee ot lioinage which is liable to iniMiitei pi elation, and to keep alool 
fiom tdale'. \^hlcll involve an aeknowlediiineiit ot leverencc to pairan god^ Theie is gieat leasoii to feai that 
the iiitlnx ot 1 uiojuMu tiavellei'. to ilie IJilK is doing iiinch to iiiipie'-" the nativefc of those divtiicts with the same 
opinion which the liauylitv MipouiliouMiesN anogmice, and conteinptnous conduct, too chaiacteiistic of An^lo 
Indians, have leiub led so pa \alent in the plains Instead ot exeitnn; tlie Mijieiioi knowledge, viitue, wi>doiii, 
bricnce, , of vvbuli we make m) gieat a vaunt, in gaming the le^pect of and affoiding an example to the lesi 
foitunate jieople ot India, we disgust them hv the displav ot all oui bad ([ualities, while thev cannot pos^lblv, by 
intuition, know that we have an v good ones lew, indeed, theie die who legaid the estimation in which thev 
may Lie held bv the natives, caiiug not a fartlniig what those black tellows’^ may think of them , and vet theic 
ai'e no bottci judges of maiuieis 
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distance from their sacred places, since it has been ^erv ju.stly loinarkcd, that no 
native would understand why a Christian should take ofl' his shoes, or in any otlicr 
way mark the holiness of any particular «pot, unless he rcall\ coiisideied the ^pot to 
be holy 

The height of the snow-bed at Jumiiootree is about ten thoiisiiid feet, and in tlie 
month of October, ivhen all the snow that c\ct melts is melted at this ])hice, it is 
possible to advance somewhat nearer to the real soniet than at ain other peiiod of the 
Near Crossing the snowy bed \iliciicc the uatcr eineiges at Juninootiec', is a uork of 
some difficultly, and when accomplished, mc hiul that the inlant iner is diMded into 
three streams, each forming a separate waterfall, and llouiiig o\er st(‘ep green hills 
The lower of these are surmountable, but Mith gieat ditliculty and sfune danger, as the 
stones are loose, and slip from under the feet in iiroeess of time, lioue\ei, ue ina} look 
forward to such an improvement m the roads of these hills, as will allow the traNcller 
to reach the utmost extent which liuman means can lender possdile 

Those persons who have proceeded as fai as the piescnt eircumstanees wdl admit, 
that IS, about a mile beyond Jumnootrcc, ha\r asccTtained that flu* most dii(‘ct stream 
of the river does not arise from aii\ part of Hundur|)()oeh, Imt from tin range that 
runs ofi'it to the westward As we stand at Jumiiootree, th(‘se small sti<‘ams aie jht- 
ceptible before their junction into one fall, winch h)ses itsilf under a mass of snow, 
whence it issues near the hot springs liefore nKUitioued 

The forest stretches at least fifteen hundi(‘d feit abo\e tlie sn()w\ ia‘d of tfie 
Jumna, before vegetation is entirch foihiddcn In the fiostsof the* giant heights bejornl 
The geologist may make a ncin interi'stiiig collection at Jnmnootne, heanfifiil 
bpecimcns of garnet, shorl, and tourmaline crystals beirii,^ to l)(‘ foinid tlieu' is ,i 
considerable quantity of talcosc gneiss rock, Imt the grcMtcr pro[)oilion is a (oai‘'( 
gneiss, while the granite summits of the mountaiu-pcaks rise to th(‘ height of ten 
thousand feet ahoie 

The brahmin who accompanied the part} was a good-looking int(‘lbg(nt man, who 
had made the pilgrimage \ery frcijueutly befon*, in eomjiriii} with otlur laiiojieaii 
travellers, wdiose motives in pcrfoiming the jonriic} li(‘ can now jin tty well com- 
prehend, and the congratulations winch he offered iijion the ac( oinplishment of our 
toilsome and perilous march, were of a difhrcnt dianutir to those hestowid ujion 
tiiC pious, who had the greater satisfactiou of feeling tliut they had found the way 
to heaven. 

After we had indulged in the gratification winch the sublime prospects of this inter- 
esting place afforded, w^e proceeded to satisfy some of the cniMugs of apjictitc, which 
had very forcibly reminded us of our terrestrial nature We might liave caught and 
cooked our fish in the same stream, had we not been otherwise jirovidcd, hut one of 
the first things which a nati\e of India underttikcs, at a halting-placc, is to kindh «i 
fire, and commence the preparations of the meal Some of the Ilmdoos, who had 
Drought rice with them, boiled it ONcr the hot springs, by inclosing the grain in a cloth 
which they tied to the end of a stick In the \ ent of the principal spring, which issues 
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With great force from a fissure in the rock^ the temperature of the water is about 194® 
which at that elevation is near the point at which water is converted into steam , and 
at the same time the mercury, when placed in the bed of the river, has been known to 
sink as low as 37®. The water itself is exceedingly pure, transparent, and tasteless, 
without any kind of sulphureous smell. There are several hot spnngs to be found along 
the course of the Jumna, for which, according to general belief, the traveller is indebted 
to an exceedingly pious person, favoured by the gods with the gift of causing hot Tvater 
to flow whenever he found that of the nver too cold for the comfortable performance of 
his ablutions 

After invigorating ourselves with a due proportion of food, m e prepared to set forth 
upon our return The prospect of the dlfficultlc^ which it must be our fate to encounter, 
m getting back to Kursalee, were rather dispiriting, being most assuredly equal, and 
perchance still greater, than those which ^^e had surmounted upon our approach 
In the course of the day^s journey we crossed the Jumna more than thirty times, and 
having to slide down the places which \ve had preiiously scrambled up, and to leap 
many gaps which had been more easily passable on the other side, it was necessary to 
summon all our energy to the task The spots on which c occasionally rested offered, 
in their soft loveliness, a pleasing contrast to the rugged horrors of many portions of 
the scene — the beautiful mingling iiith the sublime Sometimes iie seated ourselves 
upon banks of violets of the richest blue, and surrounded by luxuriant vegetation of 
fruit and flowers, the strawberry spreading itself far and wnde, and raspberry, black- 
berry, and black-currant bushes, forming a perfect garden Another turn of an angle 
brought us almost in immediate contact with the snow, vihich in some places lies 
smooth and hard, unbroken and glittering in its unsullied purity, while in others it 
occurs in rougher masses, darkened by stains of earth, and, anon, we traced its com’se 
111 long tracks descending in the nullahs and v alleys below. 


S H U II U R,-J E Y P 0 R E. 

Jeypore, a Rajpoot state, and one of the central province^ of India, although not 
boasting the picturesque beauty and abundant fertility of some of its neighbours, is 
nch in objects of curiosity, both natural and artificial. The fortress of Shuhur, nsing 
boldly on a rocky ledge, one of those picturesque eminences m Inch intersect the plains 
of India, varying their monotony, presents an object of feudal grandeur, which trans- 
ports the European stranger back to the ages of cliiv airy. 

Colonel Tod, m his admirable work upon Rajasthan, has traced the strong resem- 
blance between the institutions of the northern nations, and those of the warhke states 
of India, and we cannot travel through any portion of this interesting country without 
meeting with some object to call up recollections associated w ith the crusades, the 
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baronial wars, and tlie feud^ cf Christian waniors A Iior.sCMuau clad lu chain mail, 
beanng his ^^zor up, and armed with shield and lance, mounted on a gallant steed' 
nchly caparisoned, and clattering under the weight of defeiisne armour, uili pass us 
on the road, like a knight repaiimg to a tournament If meet a chief' uc find him 
surrounded by spearmen, and ue rarely encounter fiie-aruis of more modern construe- 
tioii than those which succeeded the hand-caiinon, the matchlock, and arquebus 

The distinguishing title of the children ot the soil, the nnUl Ilmdoo,^^ so long 
supposed to be characteristic of all tlic tribes uho \ciieratc the com, and refuse to shed 
the blood of animals^ now that mc haic hecouie more c\tensi\(‘lv aivjiianited Mitli the 
country, is dlsco^ered to be wholly confined to the stunted, timoious race found iii 
Bengal and a few other districts on the coast The inlialntantN of llie upper and cen- 
tral provinces have much more of the lion tlian tlie lamh in their composition , and the 
Rajpoots, especially, uhose trade is uar, make some of the finest sohlieis in the Morld. 
The Bengal army, so called m consequence of the name of tlie piesulenin to mIiuIi it is 
attached, does not recruit its ranks iii the jiroMiiee from mIikIi it t,ik(‘s its ajipellatum, 
but is chiefly composed of daring spirits from Oude, IMauiis of high blood, and the 
descendants of a race of princes, the Muinois of lla)astlian 

Tlie instant that Ave pass the boundaiies of Bengal, m(‘ are struck uitli tlie change 
in the stature and appearance of tlic population. Tall athletic nnm, hearing a martial 
air, succeed to the diminutuc and ohseqinous Ihmg.ilee Tin* natives of the Upper 
ProAunces are altogether a hiicr race, nioralli as aacH tis j)h\sicailj th(‘\ not only make 
better soldiers, but better sen ants, tiioA arc, geiierilU sp(‘alviiig, more aetne and 
trustworthy, and more susceptible of geiieious treatment and they may he depemled 
upon AAuth confidence in any emergency, for, where they arc attai hed, they will stand 
by their employers to the last, and defend tliom at tlie lia/aud of linn li\es 

As Ave penetrate farther into the heart of India, aic meet with stronger indications 
of the military spirit Ayhioli pen ades tlic counti y Since the fall of Bhurtporc, the 
expiring effort of the neighbouring states to resist the progiess of British ascendancy, 
the land has been at peace, but it is casA to perceive that the sword, though no longer 
drawn, has not been laid aside The cities and Ailhigcs are still ])io\i(l(‘(i with those 
prinutiA^e defences, considered efficient in a countrA in wlncli the* art of war has not 
progressed as in Europe, or been reduced to a science, and tlic numeious fortresses 
croAvmng many a desert height, still hustle witli sjxars, and reflect tlie suuN beams 
from targets and crested helms The province of Jcvjiore, vvitli its and wastes and 
toppling sand-hills, seems to be the fit retreat of the storm fiend, Avhosc witlicnng 
breath IS poured in scorching blasts over the plains of Jlmdoostan. Though from 
the parched and apparently exhausted soil, crops arc produced in extraordinary abun- 
dance — so fertilizing are the rains, so exulicrantly fruitful tlie earth of these sunny 
realms — during many months of the a ear Jeypore exhibits a how ling Avildcmcss. Yet 
still it IS not destitute of Acgctation. When the exhausted traveller sinks down, as 
the deceptions hope which pointed to lakes and pools, receding as he advances, leaves 
him to all the horrors of thirst, he finds a Avelcome solace and relief m those gigantic 

K 
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water-melons, winch rise amid the sand, and come to perfection in the hottest and 
dnest seasons. 

In the rocky parts of Jeypore, precious stones of considerable value are procured 
at little trouble and expense , the garnets are particularly beautiful, and amethysts 
and other gems sell at comparatively low prices The capital of the pro\ mce is a grand 
mart for pearls occasionally great bargains may be obtained of this chaste gem, the 
common cost is somewhat less than in places more remote from the commerce of 
Persia a pearl of the size of an ordinary pea, winch at Delhi is sold for tw^enty 
rupees, (two pounds,) may be had for seventeen at Jeypore The political influence 
which IS still retained by females, in provinces which have never been thoroughly 
subjugated to the dominion of the jealous ^Moghuls, is strikingly manifested m the 
somewhat romantic history of tlic joung sovereign of Jeypoie It is well known that 
he IS a surreptitious child, placed upon the throne by the intrigues of the clever and 
artful woman who calls herself his mother She w^as the favourite of the late Eajah, 
and at Ins death, being anxious to uphold the share winch she had obtained in the 
government of the countrv, imposed the offspring of one of her domestics as her 
own The llajali died childless , but tins lady, pretending to be in the way to become 
a mother, produced an heir to the tin one, and, aided by the influence of a man of 
high rank and gie.it po])ularity, contrived to get herself appointed to the regency, 
with the title of Maha lianee As soon as it was piacticalile, she introduced the child 
at a feast, at wliicli a huge jiropoition of the nobles were assembled, and after they 
had eaten ricc with him, became quite assuied that the inijiosturc, if discovered, never 
would be made the subject of juililic discussion The real mother of the infant, it 
appeared, was a swci'pcr, a class licld in the utmost abhoircncc by the high-born 
Hindoos, who would consider themselves polluted if these outcasts only touched the 
hems of their garments Had the true parentage of tlic joung prince been revealed, 
many heads of houses must have sliaied in liis degiadatiou. All who had dipped their 
hands in the same dish with him, would have lo^t caste , and their silence and co-ope- 
ration were cflcctually secured by so imjiortant a stake Though many persons, 
discontented at tlic ascendency gamed by this ambltlou^ woman, were npe and ready 
for war, the times were not favourable for an outbieak, the fortunate plebeian is 
firmly seated on his tin one, and the countiv is as much settled as it can be, having 
lost its independence, yet suflered by the policy imposed on the local powers by the 
British authorities at home, to be hai.isscd by disordei and misiulc The mild and wise 
measures, the equal distribution of justice, and respect of propeity, characterizing the 
Christian government of India, have reconciled all the provinces enjoying these inesti- 
mable benefits, to its dominion, but while the yoke of a conqueror is seveiely felt in 
the constrained obedience to tyiants of their own name and nation, the miserable 
inhabitants of the central provinces are deprived of every advantage arismg from our 
power 111 the East* 
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TAJ B 0 W L E E, - B E J A P 0 R E. 

The ruined city winch commemorates the slioit but spiciidid reiirn of tlic Adil Sliah 
dvnasty, has been truly and ])oetically ^t^le(l the PaliuM.i ol the Deee.m It contains 
au immense number of binl(linij:s, not less inti'ii'stiiii; Ih.m ni.u::iulRt‘nt, whuh arose 
and wcie finished iMthiii tuo Imiuhed leais, and ulneh, despite of the desolation 
Minch has fallen upon them, still letaiii a c onsidciahh' jioitioii ol tluMi one:maI bt'anty 
Many ha\e been scaicely nijiiied ])\ tlu' lapse ol turn, the utt(M abandoiniK nt of man. 
and the strife of the elemeiils On .ippioac Iniiu: Ir )m the noith, the irieat dome of 
Mohammed ShahS tomb fust atrnuts tlu' c\r, it is to bi‘ sail fioin tlie 
of Kiiniioor, at the (Ikstance of fouiteeu mih's, and iii di.iwnu," maii'i, otlier cupolas, 
toners, and pinnacles spiiiiir up so tlii(kl\ and so iiunu iousIa , that it is impossdile to 
banish the expectation ol aiiiMi'^t,^ at a p jjmlous .uid still floiii islniii; capital The road 
to the outer nail, it is tiuc, le.ids Juoiiuli luiiis, but this is no uiKommo i ciicumstaii(‘c 
ill the einiroiis of Luliaii cities, aod as tlu* are still mouiit(‘(l, and the juinec to 

Mliom it has fallen keeps tliu jainjiuts and the i;at( s still maiiiK'd, the idea is not 
dispelled until the tra\ellei actualb I'luls hinisdt in the stieets, m.iin ol wliuli are so 
choked up nitli juii^de, as to b(‘ imp issahle It is non a cit\ of tombs, and tiaiellers, 
naiideniig through its uiibiokui solitude-, ha\(' lemarkcd tiie milandiolv contrast 
afforded by the admii able state of jei).ui nliidi (llstmgnl^ll( s those eddict's, reared m 
lionoui’ of the dead, nitli the uttci demolition of the hoiis(‘s foimeih inliahiled In the 
living residents of the city 

The fine reservoir of water, deli.ic.iled ni tin* aee ompanv mg (iigiaMiig, is situated 
under the nails, at a short distance fiom the \U u ,i gate it na> the noik of Midlk 
Scindal,the friend and favouiite of bultaii :\Ialimond tlie most pnpnlai of the Ihjapore 
kings, who commemorated his fidditv to lus m.istei, .md tlie siipe i h re uaid h( stoned 
upon It, by the formation of one of tin mo^t splendid tanks ulm h tail he found m this 
part of India. The pond, or bowline, as it is (.ilhd, is maiK om Imiidjcd vards sepuire, 
and fifty feet deep it is suiruimdcd on tliKc sides In a colonnade, with a gallery 
above, on the femrth, the cntiaiicc is thioudi a maguihccrit aidn\a\, flanked by hand, 
some wings, expressly built for the accoiumodation of travclkis Ihe water is kept 
very pure, by the fevv^ativcs who still iiihahit the spot, and tliongh sometiiims polluted 
by Christian batheis, the Europe an vi-itors usiiallv desist from this riicjcle of annoyance, 
when remonstrated with upon the sulgect. 

At a short distance from the Ta) ]5o«lce, tl.eic is .mother ^ cry interesting build- 
ing, consisting of a mosque and gateiun, c<dkd tlie M.utree Kujoos It is small, but 
very elegant m its design, and elabor.itclj hii.>lie(i , tliu maten.il is a fine clo^cly-gralned 
black stone, capable of receiving a high polish , there are three stones in height, and 
from the angles are attached an embeUishmcut not uncommon in India, consisting of 
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massy stone chains^ cut out of solid blocks^ there being no joinings perceptible in the 
links The story attached to this mosque is rather curious : its founder belonged to 
the very lowest class of society ^ an outcast, m fact, who followed an occupation deemed 
to be of the most degrading nature, and who, especially at the penod in which he 
flourished, could not, in the ordinary course of things, attain either to wealth or conse- 
quence ; hi& employment was that of a sweeper, the w^orst paid, and the most abject 
menial attached to an Indian establishment The elevation of this person was owing 
to an accident, which disconcerted the deep-laid scheme of a pretender to the occult 
art. Ibrahim Shah the First, having for a long period been afflicted with a distressing 
malady, and liaving consulted tlie medical attendants of Ins court in vain, sent for an 
astrologer of some repute, and inquired of him, vihetlier he could procure his restora- 
tion to healtli througli the influence of the stars The sage, determined that one person 
at least sliould be benefited by their means, and intending that the luck should fall 
upon himself, told the king, that the heavenly bodies would pro\e favourable to his 
wishes, if, upon a ])articular morning, he should present a lery large sum of money, 
naming the amount, to the first liuman being he should see There is no doubt that 
tlie astrologer intended to present his own jicison to the notice of the king , but Ibrahim, 
111 Ins anxiety to avail liiinself of so easy a mode of procuring relief, arose at an unusually 
early hour, and, proceeding into the couit of the palace, was met by a sweeper, a domes- 
tic always astir betimes in the morning The king put tlie money into the astonished 
sweeper's hand, who, not co\eting wealth for his own use, or perhaps aware, that, cut 
off’ as he w^as from the probability of olitaining respect and distinction, it would be 
a barren possession, emplojed it in the election of a building, which still remains 
entire, attiacting the tia\eller's eye by the symmetry of its propoit ions, and the beauty 
of the carved work with which it is adorned. 


VIEAV KEAll JUBBERAIl. 

The village of Jubberah lies to the north of the Mussooiee and Marma ridges, on the 
route from the latter towards the source of the Jumna. The lulls at this place have the 
regular Ilimalava character, a three-quarter perpendicular slope, to a hollow, from 
which at once a similar lull strikes up. From the summit of a neighbouring promon- 
tory we obtained one of those striking views which so much delight the lovers of the 
picturesque, but which, though they fill the bosom with strange and thrilling emotions, 
would be unfitted for canvass. The pure white pyramid of one of the highest of the 
snowy range, toweiing m bold relief to the clear heaven, which it seemed to touch, 
contrasted finely with the dark hills in front, yet with so abrupt a transition, that 
persons who never beheld so novel an effect, would fancy any attempt to portray it, to 
be some wild vagary on the part of the artist. Indeed, it has been very justly remarked, 
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that the most common Oriental sky is often thouglit to be an exaggeration, when its 
mellowefl beauty is represented on paper or caii\asi} at liume, and '\et no painting can 
afford a just idea of its peculiar glory* 

The skies of England, though not AMthout their clianns, and producing occasionally 
some fine effects, do not afford the sllghte^t notion of this iiiountaiu lieinisphere, with 
its extraordinary \ariety of colours, its giceii and seailet e\einngs, and uoou-dav skies 
of melloAV puiplc, edged at the hou/oii witli .i ha/A stiaw-coloui It is impossible, in 
fact, to travel through the Himalaya, AAithout ju i p. tii dl\ rrurring to the rich and 
changeful lines of its skies, cAer\ duA some liitlu'ito nnnotuuul state of the atmosphere 
producing some iicav effect, and ealliiii: foitli tlie admiiation of the most inseusdile 
beholder Tins is particulaily the case at daAMi , loi Ashile the lo^Ael \ioild is immeised 
111 the deepest shade, the splintered points ot tlie highest lange, Ailneh tiist eateh the 
golden raA, assume a liimnioiis apiicaiaiuv, iLiming like ciimson lain |)4 along the 
licaAens, for as }et thcA seem not to belong to (aith, all helou being inAoUed iii 
impenetrable gloom As tlie diiAliglit ad\aiiei*s, the Aihole of the ehaiii Hushes with a 
deeper die, the grand forms of the nearei mountains emei^T, and night sIoaaIa Auth- 
draAAiiig her oliscuring aciI, a iicaa erchaiitment dttks the scene the (fietts of the 
light and shadoAAs are not less beautilnl than astoiiislung, deliniiig distant ohjeets AAith 
a degree of sharpness and accuia<‘A Ailudi is almost ineoin eiAalile and until the sun 
is high up in the licaACiis, th(‘ loAun* i nig(*s of tli(‘ mountains a|)])eai to be of th(‘ 
deepest purple hue, aaIiiIc otlieis, tipjx'd with gold, stait out fiom their daik back- 
ground in bold and splendid iclief A ii(‘W and suhlinn* AarntA is affoided Adieu a 
storm IS gathering at the base of the snow a chasm, and daik lolling Aolnm(‘s ol clouds, 
spreading themselves over the face of natme, gi\e an .iwinl eliaractei to th(‘ scene 

Our day^s maich to Juhherah was jxciiliaih agn (ahh*, w( liad iisen as usual with 
the sun, enjoying the SAAcetiiess and fieshne^s of tin mountain air , and, after a steady 
adAance of some hours, in which a gnat p.ut of (uii jonriicA was jxa foiim d, came to a 
peculiarly beautiful sjiot, aiIktc aa(‘ found our hieakf«ist laid out, oik jicople having 
gone forward, as usual, to jircjiarc it It A\as a jil.itlorn of rock, scoojxd In tlie hand 
of nature in the piecipitous sid(‘ of a shagirA mountain aho\e oui Inads (rag piled 
itself upon crag, tlie luteisticcs Ijcing richl\ clothed with foliag(, forest tie(*s springing 
from the rifts, A\hile creepeis tliiew down tlnar wild gailands to oui l(‘( t In front, and 
all around, AAC looked upon a chaotic (onfusion of hills, sonn scjiarated from us and 
from each other by narroAA and deep raAincs, and some runiuiig iii long ridges, throwing 
out Avhat appeared to be endless raiiiifi(atioiis 

While seated at our repast, aac ohscr\ed anothei Kinopean traA (‘Herat a considerable 
distance, pursuing the path aaIjicIi aac had ]ust ti(xld( n, and, luiAing the day before us, 
VAC awaited his approach We found in this gcntldmin a viny acceptable addition to 
our party, he being well accpiairitcd AAith the mountains, and liaAing spent a con- 
siderable period m places out of the common route of the tourist, and where, previous 
to his arrival, the English were only known In name. In looking over the notes of my 
fellovv- travellers, I found none so copious or interesting as those which he made dunng 
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his wanderings through the valley of the Baspa, and, as they form a very agreeable 
variety to each day^s itinerary, little apology need be made for inserting some interest- 
ing extracts in this place 

The Baspa derives its source from a lofty range of mountains, shutting in the 
valley, to which the rncr has gi\en its name, to the east, and forming the boundary of 
Koonawar, a small and fertile district, situated between the Sutlej and the Jumna in 
that direction The Baspa runs nearly east and w est in a stream of considerable 
volume, expanding occasionally o\ cr a broad bed of stone, and assuming at these times 
a tranquil character, as its shallow waters glide calmly along. In many places, 
however, the stream narrows, as it is girt in on either side by rocky banks, and then 
it pursues its course with headlong fury, rushing o\er its rugged bed m a sea of foam, 
and with a velocity which defies all comparison. At length, three miles below Sungla 
its savage beauty is com])lcted, as, suddenly contracting in breadth, it forces its passage 
through a frightful chasm, so narrow as to admit of one of tlie rude native bridges 
being throw^n across it, and, bounding from rock to rock, it flings itself in fearful 
torrents o\er the gigantic obstructions whicli chafe, but cannot delay it in its rapid 
flight. From this point, until it tliiows itself into the Sutlej, its waters are perfectly 
ungovernable, dashing niadh down a steeply inclined plane, and forming cataracts as 
they leap over the iidgcs of lock which continually cioss tlie bed The river gathers 
foam as it goes singing along, and while flinging up dense masses of spray, which descend 
again in silvery showeis, lo^irs and rages with terrific violence, sending forth wrathful 
sounds like the angiy messages of some incensed deity, which tell of impending rum. 

Those who have brains and nerves to bear the frightful w bill, which may assail 
the steadiest head, ])iant tlienisidvcs on the budge that spans the torrent, and from this 
point suivej the wild and awful giandeur of the scene, struck with admiration at its 
terrific beauty, vet, even while visions of honor float before them, unable to withdraw 
their gaze. On the light, the snowy laiiges shoot up their lioaiy peaks to a tremendous 
height, while to the hit the infeiioi chains extend far and wide, showing an endless 
variety of foims, all clothed in a mantle of giecn, the luxunant herbage darkening into 
forests of pine, and the whole fcitilizcd by innumerable sti earns Imagination, however 
vivid, can scarcely figuic to the mind a prospect so grand and thrilling, and the most 
gifted pencil w ould fail m the attempt to delineate its sav age splendours Iv mg out of 
the common track, it is not often visited by Eiuopcans, <ilthough peihaps no portion ot 
the Himalaya aflbids so many attractions to those who deliglit in contemplating the 
more wondrous vv orks of nature.^^ 

Arriving at Sungl.i, oui’ fiicnd was just in time to be picscnt at one of the religious 
festivals celcbiated annually by the natives of the valley, at which, according to the 
custom prevailing thioughout Asia, a fair was also held The people who attended 
were congregated m a small plain about a mile fiom Sungla, having brought out their 
gods m whose honoiii the assembly was convened Tliev consisted of four images, two 
of Nai’ayan, one of Nagus, or the snake-god, and one of Budrmath these were placed 
upon a moveable thi’one, not unlike the rath or car of Juggernaut, draperied with gay- 
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coloured tissues, and placed upon a circular platform of stone, which upon other 
occasions served for the purpose of treading out and winnowing com. The images, 
though frightful enough, were less barbarous than sonic wliicli are exhibited m the 
plains , each was furnished wuth a considerable number of fices, carved in gold and 
siher, and of no mean execution Tliey weic crowned with enoiinoiis plumes of the 
silken hair of the cow of Thibet, dyed m puiple ami led, and piotusely gailanded with 
the flowery products of the neiglibouiing jungles, mam of guMt beauty and liagiance, 
and some of the splendid blue which is the lea^t c^miinoii of tlic \anetics winch the 
floral wreath exhibits. Around tlicse idols, w(‘a()ons of ^allous kinds, and tlic oina- 
meiits belonging to the different temples, wcic piled, foiming altogether a most 
fantastic group, and showing tlic peiwcisity of the Imman mind, in pietciiing sucli 
giONelliiig objects of worship m a scene so stioiigh imlicati\e of the power ami 
grandeur of the Cicator of all tilings One of tlicse monsters, who liguied as the 
principal diMiiity, and wlio mounted eighteen lieads, six of gold and twehe ol sil\er, 
was honoured by the impel uil cliattlia or umliiella, a inaik of soxeieignty said to lia\e 
been bestowed upon it by a pious r<ij<ib, wlio liaM ng irnuh' .i ])ilgnmage to one oi the 
most sacred places in the mountains, brought awa\ the image of ISaiaian, winch now 
bears the name of Budiinath in houoiii of Ins fonnei lesidenie 

The religious ceremonies coiiMst('(l of a peeuli<ir, iiaiitie kind of dunce, peiformed 
by persons of both sexes, and of all lanks, who foiuu'd tb(’insc‘l\es into a ring, lioldmg 
each other^s hands, and moMiig loiiml to the music wliuh should lia\(‘ niarki'd the 
tunc This dance was led by one of the ( Inef attendants of tlic temples, who regulated 
the mo\cmciits somewhat in the wa\ of the comlnetor at the Italian Ojura, using 
a silver-handled chow rie, instead of llu loll of pajai, ami the musicians, who iiei- 
formed upon \arious instruments, all moic oi less baibaioiis, likewise made the ciitle 
with the dancers Xctcrwcio deities wckonud with guatii noise ami (larnoin,or 
more horiid dissonance Time and niisisuie w(ic eipuillv at nought, cadi stiivni^ 
to make himself heard abo\e the lest, diunis lieatiiig, tinmpcts blowing, eunlias 
clashing, mixed witli the sliiiilei blasts of tlie claiions, and an imlescnbable twanglmg 
and jangling besides Some of the instnnm nts w(ie ol unisidt rahle ^alne, )ung 
formed of silver, and purchased In .i subsciiption fioni the ( hieftain of tlie neighboui- 
ing district, and tlie inliabitaiits, who seenud to d( light exceedingly in the noi (, t 
reverberated m an astoniidiiig nianuci tliiongh the hills, ntninin,, upon the car 
prolonged echoes, wlncli Avould Inue been not iniph using at a gitater distance. 

As the dancers flagged, or (liTnied it expedient to allow otlieis to take a share in 
the rites, their places weie supi>licd bj new perfoimers, the ring being composed ot 
about fifty persons at a time, of a nciv motkn ebaiacter-rieh and poor, the ragged 
and the splendidly attued, joining together in gieat amity Evtijbouy appear* 
their best garments, and all were adorned with flowers, but notwithstanding these 
beautiful decorations, the costume was anUbmg but attractue, while many individuals 
mrnle a xerv sonv^ and squalid appeaianee Manj of the women liad extremely long 
hair, but tks natural beauty, though plaited and adorned with consideiable care, had 
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not the greater charm of cleanliness to recommmend it, the long black braids, descend- 
ing nearly to the feet, were surmounted by caps of bl'ick and scarlet woollen cloth, 
exceedingly dirty, and raising disagiceable ideas m the mind The women 'wore silver 
and gold ornaments across the forehead, rich and fcintastical, but not particularly 
becoming , and those who were wealthy enough, loaded themsehes with a great variety 
of tasteless incumbrances — cliaiiis and bells of prccioua metals, a profusion of ear-rings, 
and sjher fiinges pendent oier the ejes, while their bracelets, necklaces, amulets, nose- 
rings, fingcr-rings, and clasps of ^arlous kinds of coloured stones, were innumerable. 

Petticoats of A>oolleii d}cd in strijiCN, generally red and blue, foimed the principal 
garment of tlie w omen, and to this a boddice w as added, sometimes of coloured chintz, 
the favourite mateiial of the richer ckisscs, — the costnine, which would ha^e been 
pretty had it been clean, and worn bv persons of less ollcnsne habits, being finished 
by a mantle folded giacefully oier the left shoulder, and fastened in front by an 
enormous cl.isp made of brass, grotesquely caned and exceedingly hea\y, some of 
them weighing nc‘ail\ two })ountls. 

Pait of the eonipaii} weie of a vciy tattei dcmalion desci iption, liaMiig little 
co\cnng except of dirt, and sucli clothing as tliey liad, hanging about them in shieds 
and patches This poieit\ -stnekea a])pcaranec did not picweiit them fiom meeting 
wnth a good reee})tion, and the pooiest and the diiticst mingled fieeh in the dance, 
linking themsehes with the iich and tlie gay, whose ex})ensi\c clothing and super- 
abundance of oinaments contrasted stiangely with then i.igs Coiitiar\ to the geneial 
custom thronglioiit tlie Iliinahn a, wlicie e\eiy Milage sends out its tioop of professional 
(lancers, theie weie no piildic performeis at this meeting, the whole promiscuous 
assembly assi-ting at the ceicinoiiials. The scene was ceitamly animated and pictu- 
ri'sque, tlic jirincijial gioiip le^ol^ulg round the centre, while others were scattered 
about, sonic lestnig un(l(‘i the shade of nolile walnut-trees, others lung down upon 
the grass, aftci the iiiaiinei of the ladies and gcutlcmeu depicted m the illustiations 
of the Decameron. 

On one side, a belt-likc laiigc of wooded hills, baek(‘d b\ the more lofty Kylass 
towTrmg in eternal snow, foiincd a p,ut of the magiiiliceiit amphitheatie, the open 
\allcy sloping down to the Ikispa, which went dasliing and foaming along, swollen and 
tuibid witli the melting of tlic icy glacieis aboic Worn out pci chance by the wasteful 
excitions of their lungs, a sudden pause took place amongst the instiumental per- 
formers, the mutant the music ceased, tlie danceis biokc up, and the whole assembled 
multitude made a simultaneous rush to tlic s})ot in which the deities were enthroned, 
the inhabitants of each ullage, seizing upon their god, earned him off without further 
loss of time, and tlius tlie whole concourse dispersed, as if by encliantmcnt. 

Bending their steps to Sungla, the pal^^ found the people of the ullage assembled 
lu an open area in front of the temple, dancing in the same older as befoie, that is, 
joining hands, and adiancing and receding instead of making the round. They 
accompanied themsch cs w itli their own voices, singing or rather chanting in a wild 
but not unp leasing manner, completely suited to the occasion, the females weie the 
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principal performers here, as wcU as in other places, the se\ luamfestin*,^ a great pre- 
dilection to arts which men, botli cnilizcd and unciMlized, souietimes regard with 
disdain. ^Meantime both men and women indulged \ei\ fuvly in the juice of tlie 
grape, drinking deep of the wine, which is imbibed without senipie h\ tliese unorthodov 
Hindoos The dance, iiiidei these circumstance^, th'genemteil into a roinpiug-inatch, 
which was kept up until strength and steadiness failed, in.iin nuMsunng the gionnd in 
a hopeless state of intoxication, which pic\cutcd e\cM ciibit to use 

The Milage of Juiigla is small and sc.ittcicd, lu consi‘tjiu‘ncc oi fiics, which on two 
sereral occasions committed great ha\oc among the houses, it is situated on the TInbet 
side of the snowy chain, and, at the base of the lange, at an eUwatiou ol iieaih mne 
thousand feet abo\e the le^cl of the scm The hoiisis aie eonstiueted ol stone and 
cedar, the upper stoiy o\erliariging the load in the juu iihar iminner whiih eliarac- 
terizes natne ai cliitecture iii the llimabua TIu an is humid, and unla\oural)ie to 
se\eral kinds of cultnation, cspecialh tli.it ol the giape, whieh is, lu)we\ei, extensnely 
grown 111 Koonawar, for the pm pose of making wiiu , wliih other into\ieatiiig li(|uids 
are obtained fiom different species of gi.iin, tlu‘ pioiess tinploud being ^el\ dleitne 
111 procuring a potent spiiit A (]uantit\ ol doin^di being piep.iied and bak(‘d, is 
immersed 111 wooden xessels with hall itswci^lu ol w.ite i, and buiicd in t lie (‘art li for 
SIX da\s 111 the warm, and nine (Li\s in the cold siason \notliei ingredient is then 
obtained fioin gram sown, and plucked up a'^ soon as it appiais al>o\c tin* ground, 
which being di led m the sun, .iiid icdincd to p()wd(i,is mixed witli lour turns its 
weight of dough, and tlicii boiled osd .i slow tin*, wliiui it Midds a spmt, w hitli is 
doubled in \alue if sulimittcd to the hoiliug pnuiss a skoikI time 

Peas and beaus thine \ei\ toh'i.ilih , but tin tuiiiip doe's not succe'cel so wedl, on 
account of tlic quantity of lain which tails at this plaee* The ^alle\ of the Ihispa is 
considered to be without the iiiflueiKc ol tin* pei iodic al rains, but tliougli not (‘xjjosed 
to the torrents which fail elsewln'ic*, it is Msited hv such fie (|ucnt sliowe rs, that the 
ground is kept constantly wet The tobacco, like all that is at jircsent grown in the 
hills, IS of an inferior quality, the nati\(‘s imjuove* it loi smoking by a inixtiire ol an 
intoxicating ding, obtained fiom the leaNe*^ and seeds ol a plant wlinli exudes a glutu 
nous substance black cururnm is a product ol tin* \all( \, wliieli the cultnators export 
to the plains of India, and two (]e^( nptioiis oi elu arc obtained from the Indian 
madder, the red sort is iri great H*([ucNt, both loi gnmg a Mviel colour to the wool 
which is wo\en into garments, and as a sub>titut( lor tin* more ele licate preparations 
of rouge used by foieign belles So elhcacioiis is tins root considered in India iis a 
beautifier, that the women, who arc [lai ticulai 1\ anxious to improve their charms, 
swallow^ it under the idea tliat it will licighte u tin (om])lcxion, and add bnUiance to 
their whole appearance The fruit-trees attain, at tins elevation, a very luxuriant 
growth , and walnuts, nectarines, and apiicots, the latter especially, arc found m 
great abundance The kernels of this fruit lorin the principal fare of many of the 
neighbouring inhabitants, m addition to a kind of spinach, and the coarser descrip- 
tions of gram. 

M 
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Having crossed the rivers of these districts, as we thought, in every sort of way, that 
IS, by fording, wading, swimming, on the trunk of a tree, by means of a sangha, and 
the more commodious edifice at Bliurkote, were destined to be initiated into a new 
method of getting o\ cr the stream The natives, ho ould form excellent materiel 
for ropc-dancers, perform the operation with great apparent ease, by holding on with 
hands and feet, and making a sort of loop of their bodies, but, for people ^ho are 
unaccustomed to such exercise, there is a wooden slide attached to the rope stretched 
across the water, T^liich is at this place too broad to be spanned by any bridge of native 
construction, being aliout seventy or cidity y aids in ^udth The left bank is consi- 
derably more clc\ated tluin the one opposite, and from this side, a three-stranded rope, 
about as thick as a man\s ^^rlst, was attached to a log of vood, secured among the 
rocks The rope being then stretched across the n\er, A\as passed through the prongs 
of a fork, or wood('n pi op, })lantcd firmly in the ground, and the rope, now divided 
into three strands, wns secured to the tiiink of a tree kept in its place by a heavy 
weight Upon this rope, m I nch is Audi Uusted and greased, is placed a semicircular 
slide of holloaed iiood, Auth tAio handles, to Aihich a loop is attached, the passenger 
seats Inmself in this noAcl coin eyance, taking hold of the handles, and is launched 
from the higlier to the l()^Aer bank Autli considerable celerity, a thin coid at the same 
time remaining attached to the slide, fiom either side of the incr, toi the purpose of 
rccovcnng it, or of pulling the traAcllci from the loA\cr to the higher bank, in which 
event the passage is more slouly made 

Otlicr jlioolas iii the mountains vary a little in their constiuction Half a dozen 
stout \^orstcd ropes are stretched across the river, and fastened to a projecting buttress 
on each bank. On these ropes runs a block of Aiood, Ailiich is drawn backwards and 
foiAAards by persons stationed on either side of the stieani, by means of strings attached 
to it There are other loops, Aihich pass round the body of the passenger, who, thus 
secured, sAAings off from the buttress, and is dragged across. In this manner, goats 
and sheep are coin eyed one by one, and though the jeopaidy appears to be consi- 
derable, it is only occasioned by the danger of ti listing to a lope Aihich has seen too 
much serAice If the apparatus be iicai, and sufficiently strong to bear the Aveight 
placed upon it, tlicre is no sort of danger in this method of getting across the deep and 
rapid riAcrsof the Himalaya, but such circumstances are not to be depended upon, 
and several fatal accidents liaA^e attended the fragile state in Avliich these jhoolas are 
hut too often permitted to remain. It is, perhaps, necessary that the rope should 
break, and dioAvn one or two passengers, in order to enlighten the people iii the 
neighbourhood with the necessity of repairs — for they are seldom at the trouble to 
take the length of time in which it has served their purpose, the fragile nature of 
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the materials of which it is composed, and their liability to iiijuiy from exposure 
to the weather, into consideration. 

The existence of the rner Tonse was not kno^ui to Europeans until the year 1814 . 
Too soon losing its name m that of the Jumna, mIhcIi it tieblc. in .i/c ])revK,us to its 
junction with the more celebrated stream, it is one of the must eonsiderahle of the 
mountain torrents When it issues from its lied ut snon at an ele^atlon of twelve 
thousand seven hundred and ciglitj-four feet al)o^e tlic leNel of the sea, it floMs m a 
grand volume, thirty feet wide and tlirec deep, mamtaining its digmtv of cliaracter 
until Its confluence with the rner, which should, if hmms had their just riglits, ha\c 
been considered its tributary During its compaiati\^’!\ short eaieei, tlie Tonse rceencs 
into its bosom the waters of sc^cial othci beautiful streams , tlie Kupin is one of tlie 
most interesting Descending iii the com sc of oui toui to its left bank, we jiassed 
through a forest of intermingled bircli, ced<ir, and ihododendion, crossing the ii\er by 
one of the numeious arches of snow, winch afloidcal a safe biidgc', and aserndmg some 
hundred feet to a high crag, thickly wooded, we ohtaiiu'd a Mew which, accustomed us 
we now were to mountain sccnei\, stiiick ns with admiiatiun and suiprise The pre- 
cipices o\erliangmg the toricut weie giaiid l)e\oiuI all c omTj)ti()ii , one, at IcMst two 
thousand feet in height, rose perpendiculaih like a wall, and alane it mountain w.is 
piled upon mountain like gigantic ladders jiuuciiig into hea\eii the n\er thiindcTed 
at a fearful depth beloAV, while the suiiouiiding loeks weic* diajxTied with foliage, every 
cleft holding the roots of some Iii\uii<int shrub or magnificent tire A ruggc*d jiath 
led us again to the bed of tlie Rujim, and our jouin(‘\s alwa\s c-onsistnig of a sc'nc*s of 
ascents and descents, we afteiwaids mounted upwards tlirougli (oiests of enormous 
filberts, walnut, elm, ash, cedai, and fir llc*ie oui inaidi w«is di\cisifi(*d hv crossing 
a sanglia forty-four feet iii length, flung o\er this tumultuous sti(*arn, which hsi us into 
softer scenery, through wood and luakc*, and, altei passing another toirc nt, along a 
path which commanded a lieautiful suecc ^slon of cascades siheiing the side of the 
opposite mountain, we ariived at our encamping ground foi tin* night. 

How’e^er \aried, delightful, and cvcitiiig to the traM*Iler a tour in the Himalaya may 
be, the descriptions given of each da\\ march must mcf'sv.iiiiv ap|>car monotonous 
there is no possibility of coiuc\iiig to the mind of tiie leader the* gr.it ificat ion which 
we have experienced in some new burst of sc encr}, w I k ii, (‘merging from the sombre 
labyrinths of a thick forest, we come suddenly upon one of those glorious landscapes 
which fill the whole soul with ecstasy It is c\cu more than n ali/irig the early dreams 
of youth, inspired by the perusal of ShakspcaieN beautiful d(*scnption of the forest of 
Ardennes, while thus liMiig under tlie gi'cenwood tic e — thus en)o\ ing the contemplation 
of nature in her wildest and most rriagnificent scfiitudes The winter and rough weather 
which we encounter occasionally in our progicss, only serve to heighten the enjoyment 
of the heavenly serenity wdnch wc so frequently cxpericmce, while the necessity, some- 
times existing, of depending upon our guns for the supply of the tabic, gives a new 
interest to the day^s march. 

Our Mohammedan attendants take care that the most and the best shall be made 
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of everything , for m our case certainly his satanic majesty had not provided the cooks. 
No sooner have they arrived on the encampmg-ground — and they do not loiter idly on 
the road contemplating the scenery — ^than they set earnestly to work. A fire is kindled 
in a hole in tlie earth, and a sort of oven, or hot-hearth, constructed, with which the 
most delicate operations of the cuisine may be accomplished. If we have no charcoal 
to roast AMthal, our birds arc braised, if milk is obtainable, it is speedily converted 
into butter, and these thrifty fellows, forc'^eeing the difficulties of procuring the 
matvnd for a fry, will, when they get a sheep, carefully preserie the suet for future 
consumption 

If time and opportunity permit, iie may find our cold partridges at breakfast 
embedded in saioury jelb^, formed of the head and feet of the animal that feasted 
ourselves and our follovveis the davbefoic, Avhei ever there are eggs, there are ome- 
lettes, our soup IS flavoured with fresh herbs and loots, and sometimes, when our 
spirits have failed at the too strong chance of being obliged to rest content with a cake 
of ine.il loi bi(‘<d^fast, we have b(cn most agrecablv surprised by a broiled jungle-fowl 
appearing on the talile almost 1)V magic These juiiglc-fowls, which are the domestic 
poultry in them wild state, arc excellent eating, finer and of abetter flavour, perhaps, 
than any game-bnd, with the exception of the floiikm They are shy, and run very 
swiltlv through the Inishes, so that it is difficult to procuic them, even where they 
abound , but we had a slnkuree (native liuntci) in our suite, who was always successful 
where success was possible There is one great advantage in having Indian servants , 
the better class, and it is useless to employ any other, tlioroughly understand their 
business, and s(‘t aliout it with an e.iinestness that nothing but the most adverse 
circumstances can damp It is their duty to get a dinner for their master, and they 
considci then honoui concerned to make it the best that the natuie of afiairs will 
admit Every kind of spice and condiment which may be wanted in a long journey, is 
carefully provided for the occasion , and whenever it is possililc, a least is spread, and 
little luxuiies juodiiced, as iinc\i>ected as they are welcome In tact, travelling in the 
Ilimalava combines all the pleasuies of savage life, and all the conveniences of the 
highest state of civih/ation, subject, of course, to the accidents and mutations which 
jouineving over so rough a road must necessarily produce 

One of the least agreeable vicissitudes of a mountain-tour consists of a continued 
succession of ram, in which event the spiiit and energy of our followers are literally 
drenched out of them , wet to the skin, the tents wet, and everv thing wretchedly damp 
and uncomfoi table around, they have little or no vigour left to meet the exigencies of 
the case Ilappv to find a dry cavern, or the shelter of some overhanging rock, they 
cowci round a miNcrable fire of wet sticks, looking the verv^ pictures of wo Our friend 
who had traced the course of the Baspa m Kaunowar, had suft’ered exceedingly from 
the frequent duckings and deluges to which the party had been subjected, and narrated 
with glee the joyful change which took place when he and his people, dripping and 
disconsolate, were accommodated by some friendly villagers with lodgings in an old 
temple. The shelter of a diy roof and a good floor, after damp ground and wet canvass, 
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can only be fully appreciated by those who have enjcned tlicm. Fires a^cic k nulled, 
garments dried ; and faccs^ elongated to the most doleful length, expanded m the blaze, 
and became cheery again. Our recent meeting \Mth a felloe -tourist lias been already 
mentioned, and an extract from the diary kept by him Awhile iKindeiiiur m Ilungrung, 
a district bordering upon the Chinese territories, will sho\i how frequently Anglo- 
Indians encounter each other in these mountain-tours ‘^Two daAs after our return 

to Nako, there arrived three officers of the dr.igoons, the first Eniopeans we had 

seen for a long time, and, as they wcic pleas.mt fellows, the niec'ting |>io\ed Aer\ 
agreeable. At Hango, on the 2d, we found i)i W and Capt A , and in tlu' lliirann: 

pass, fourteen thousand feet high, we came ujioii tlic ReA ^\r R , (haplain at 

To proceed, however, w itli our ow 11 tnnt'ls. e jmisued oui loiite to tlie south 
bank of the Tonse, opposite to the spot where tlie Kupm, (ha\iiig come ](),()()() feet, 
350 feet per mile of descent, iii less than thirt\ miles,) joins the larger stn'ain Wv 
crossed the Tonse at tins place by a sanglia, ami eommeneed oiii di^seent down a tie- 
mendous precipice, which led to a iroige e\en moic awful than an\ we had \et passed 
Emerging, we obtained a noble ^w^v ot a snowv inouiitaiii, and, ebmbmg again, 
entered a forest of pines, wliicli led us aloim- a hmli ridg(‘ oxerlianging the ii\er, and 
afforded at ca ery opening the most ciiehaiiting m(ws possible, the mountams being 
wooded to their summits, and showing tN(‘i\ lul \.iiiet\ of foliagi* as tlnw sw(‘pt along 
in graceful undulations, now lu d«uk shridow, and now glittering in sniisliine Sonn* 
of our party were of opinion tliat tins pait ol the countiy would lx* most lUsirabie as 
the site of a new station, since it forms a kind of fiontur, or iiential gimind, Ixtwirn 
the tamer and the sublimer scener\, and (ommamls i\eiy \ari(*ty of |)ros[K‘(t wliieb 
either can yield, while, if tlie notion wlmli tlnw eiiti itaimxl eoneei ning the ( .i|«il)ibt\ 
of timber being floated down the Toiim and tin* .Inmna could be re.iJi/a d, the jiro- 
pnetors would be speedily ciinclied by the speculation 


THE WATER PALACE, M \N])00. 

The tumults and wars which dunn- a long l.cnod detract, d tl.c Rajpoot stales, have 
left the still beautiful and once flourishing city of Mandoo in desolation and nnn 
It stands on the flat tabular platform of a mountain h( longing to the ^ indylian range, 
but which IS separated from the neighbouring hills liy a wide chasm-one of those 
gigantic works which, though a freak of nature, hears a close resemblance to the designs 
of man The appearance is that of an artificial ditch, of enormous dimensions Over 
this, to the north, is a broad causciiay, nh.ch at some seasons forms the only approach 
the surrounding ravine being filled iiith iiater during the rams. This passage is guarded 
by three gateways, still entire, placed at a considerable distance from each other; the 
last being on the summit of the hiU, •fthich is ascended by a winding road cut through 
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the rock. The masses of ruined buildings which spring amidst a redundance of vege- 
tation, apparently the unchecked growth of ages, somewhat resemble those of the city 
of Gour in Bengal, where the forest has intruded upon the courts and halls of palaces ; 
but the buildings at Mandoo are upon a more splendid scale, and they occupy a better 
situation upon an elevated height ; both are almost equally left to the exclusive dominion 
of wild and savage beasts. A few Hindoo fakeers compose the whole of the human 
population resident in a city boasting so many remains of architectural beauty. 

In former times, Mandoo was the capital of the Dliar Rajahs. It afterwards fell 
into the hands of the Patau conquerors of Malwa, and subsequently submitted to the 
great Acbar, who appeared before the Avails in person The prevailing style of the 
architecture is Affghan, and some of the specimens are the finest which that splendid 
race have left in India , the material is chiefly a fine calcareous red-stone, but the 
mausoleum of Ilossein Shah, one of the most remarkable relics still existing, is com- 
posed entirely of Avhitc marble, brought from the banks of the Nerbudda, The Tehaz 
Ka Mahal, ship, or, as we have rendered it, water-palace, is erected upon an isthmus, 
which divides two large tanks of water from each other, the situation is exceedingly 
picturesque, and the ealin, quiet beauty of the building, particularly when reflected 
from the glassy surface of the mirror, which stretches itself below on either side, affords 
ail object of d(*lightful tliougli pensive contemplation to the traveller, avIio has come 
suddenly upon this wreck of former splendour. 

The dcctiy of ]\Iandoo took place more than a century before ]\Ialwa became tribu- 
tary to the British government. For a long period it formed an occasional retreat for 
the Bhecls, predatory tribes, who, having raAaged the surrounding country, established 
themsehes at diflcrent times in the strong fortresses of the city these marauders, 
overawed by the military force at Mhow and other places, no longer dare encroach 
upon the territories of their neighbours, and, with the exception of the few devotees 
before mentioned, (desolate creatures,) the jackal, the vulture, the serpent, and the wolf, 
retain undisputed possession of the halls and gardens, so mournfully attesting the 
former magnificence of a city o\ersprcad with jungle, and abandoned to the beasts of 
the field ^landoo is occasionally v isitcd by parties of officers quartered at Mhow, who 
derive a melancholy gratification in wandering over the scene of fallen greatness; for 
the most exuberant and buoyant spirit liccomes depressed by the solemn stillness and 
utter desolation of this unbroken solitude. The famous grass oil, so much in esteem 
all over India, is obtained in great abundance from the heibage which covers the face 
of the country lound !Mandoo, and which loads the air with perfume. Its medicinal 
qualities are said to be very powerful, especially in all rheumatic complaints, sprains, &c. ; 
and in consequence of its reputation, it is frequently adulterated at Calcutta, where it 
sells at a high price 
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TRIAD FIGURE-INTERIOR OF ELEPII VNTA. 

The colossal three-headed bust, which fronts the entrance of the principal excavation 
of Elephanta, is the most attractive, as well as tlie most striking; object to be found 
amidst the rich sculptures of the subterrane^m cathedral represented in tlic accompany- 
ing plate. It occupies a conspicuous situation at the exticnic end of the ca\ern, and 
has occasioned much conjecture and many contun crsie^ , some enters supposing it to 
be a representation of the three personages uliicli are said to constitute the Hindoo 
trinity, although it is by no means certain that llralima, Yishnu, and Siva liavc ever 
been associated in this manner, viliilc otliers haie pronounced it to be three of the 
forms under which the last-mentioned deity is worshipjicd. 

The three-headed figure at Elepliaiita is of gigantic dimensions, measuring seven- 
teen feet ten inches from the top of the cap of the central head to the termination at 
the breast ; that which fronts the spectator is full-iaced, those to tlic right and left are 
in profile; and by some it is asserted that Siva, vvliose impersonations arc frequently 
surrounded by almost innumerable cliaractcristic attributes, had, or was intended to 
have, a fourth head, corresponding witli tliat in front, and that, therefore, only half of 
the group is given in the sculptures of Elephanta. The w hole of this singular triad is 
hewn out of the solid rock, which is a coars(*-graincd dark grey basaltic formation, 
called by the geologists trachyte , it lies in a rec(‘ss, cut into the rock to the depth of 
thirteen feet, including the tliickncss of the doorway, screen, or wall, iirojccting beyond 
it, which is about two feet and a half The basement is raised about two feet nine 
inches from the ground , at each corner of th(‘ threshold arc holes, apparently for the 
purpose of receiving door-posts , and a groove runs along the floor in front, which it is 
imagined was intended to receive a screen, let down occasionally to conceal the group. 

Though there are numerous opinions upon the subjc'ct, the most learned personages 
seem to agree that this vast temple was dedicated solely to Siva, wlio is here represented 
with only three of the five heads with which he is fr(‘qu(*ntly delineated. The work- 
manship exhibits considerable skill and beauty, although tin* art was evidently in iU 
infancy at the period of its execution Dimly seen through the long perspective of the 
pillared aisle, it is wonderfully imposing, and, upon a nearer approach, the details afford 
an equal degree of surprise and delight The cap of the (*astcrn head is richly adorned 
with variegated figures of flowers and branches, intermingled with symbols which are 
peculiar to Siva, and by which he is always distinguished, each Hindoo deity being 
recognized by his emblematic devices. The pnnciiml head is too much defaced to be 
so confidently pronounced to belong to the greatest of the gods, and hence the difficul* 
ties which have arisen in deciding whether Siva is alone entitled to the honours of this 
magnificent triad, or if he must share them with Brahma and Vishnu. 

The great temple at Elephanta is nearly square, being a hundred and thirty feet 
deep, and about a hundred and thirty-three feet broad , it is divided into nine aisles, 
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formed of twenty-six pillars, of which eight are broken, and some of the remainder much 
injured , there are several recesses somewhat similar to the chapels attached to the cathe- 
drals of Europe, scooped out at the sides, and these, together with the adjacent walls, are 
covered with sculptures. Time has been busily at work with these curious effigies, and its 
ravages unfortunately have been aided by the superstitious fanaticism of the Portuguese, 
whose religious zeal incited them to the destruction of every relic of idolatry, however 
curious and w^oiiderful as a work of art, on which they might venture to display their 
indignation. It is said that they went a very ingenious way to work to effect their 
object at Elcphanta, by liglitmg large fires in different parts of the cave ; after the pil- 
lars had become intensely lieated, they threw cold water upon them, which, by causing 
sudden expansion, occasioned the stone to split in all directions. Some of the pillars, 
the capitals of which arc seen in the accompanying plate, have evidently been subjected 
to this destructive process, others, though still standing, are much injured, large 
splinters being taken off from the top to the bottom, w hile very few of the figures have 
escaped mutilation. 

We are told that a Portuguese gentleman of high rank, in the fervour of his reli- 
gious enthusiasm, w as w’ont to employ himself by firing at the offending sculptures with 
a great gun. Determined geologists have effected nearly as much mischief by their 
devastating hammers, striking off toes and fingers in the most merciless manner, for 
the sake of obtaining specimens , a less excusable act of wantonness than that recorded 
of the Portuguese worthy, since he offended through ignorance, wdiile these perpetra- 
tions were the result of a pretended love of science. 

The decay but too visible at Elcphanta is farther accelerated by pools of water, 
formed during the periodical inundations, and which sap away the bases of the pillars. 
From tlic extraordinary damage cfiected in the course of a few years by this cause. 
Bishop Ileber has, perhaps too hastily, decided that these wonderful excavations are 
comparatively modern. Like the caves of Ellora, the period of their formation is involved 
in the most impenetrable doubt and obscurity , the traditions are so vague and unsatis- 
factory, as to afford no assistance in arriving at any probable conclusion. Temples 
dedicated to gods, still the cherished objects of Hindoo worship, have been desecrated 
from time immemorial, the surrounding followers of Brahma only surv’^eying the sculp- 
tured effigies of their most highly esteemed gods on the walls of these splendid excava- 
tions, with the same respect which they paid the images resembling them, which the 
sepoys of Sir David Baird^s army found, to their great astonishment, in Egypt The 
occurrence of these caves in one peculiar portion of the Peninsula, and upon ground 
exclusively occupied by the Mahrattas, render the supposition that they were the work 
of some great people, insulated from the rest of the world, and whose existence has 
been forgotten m tlie lapse of ages, very probable. This empire must have lasted many 
years, to produce works requiring such extraordinary and persevering labour, and it 
must also have been characterized by the most liberal notions on the subject of religious 
tolerance, since it has admitted tempi s belonging to sects violently opposed to each 
other, into close and apparently amicable neighbourhood. 
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THE VILLAGE OF xVAREE. 

There can be no doubt that the occupation of the IIimala\a by the British, and the 
gradual introduction of a more scientific metliod of cultnating the natne products of 
the country, together with the development of its iiunieious losources, ivill tend greatly 
to improve the condition of the natne iiihabit.ints Tlieir poseity is holly the effect 
of Ignorance, for though there are a great many natural disadiantages, against vliich 
the husbandman must contend, yet a supciioi degree of skill, and a better acquaintance 
with the principles of agriculture, \^ould speedily eountcrbahuice these drawbacks, and 
render the soil quite equal to the support of a much larger popuhition, while its exports 
might be very materially increased The niountaiiieeis, or Puharies, as these hill- 
people are called, though perhaps not equal iii mental capacity to the inhabitants of 
the plains, exhibit no want of intelligence, and iiiai he easily made to comprehend the 
means of procuring additional comforts, but tlieie is one quality essentially necessary 
to render them agreeable to their British visitants, winch is untoachable — and that is, 
cleanliness. 

It IS extraordinary how verj^ small a portion of the human race seem to comprehend 
the blessing of that cheap luxury attainable by all, and how difficult it is to make 
people who have indulged in dirt and slatternliness, to comprehend the oflensive nature 
of their habits, and to induce them to adopt a better s\stcm. h\«imj)le appears to 
have no effect; the old Scottish saying, ^^tlie clartier the cosier,'^ if oner established, 
remains an incontrovertible dictum, notwithstanding its oIimous fallacy, since nothing 
can be more conducive to warmth, as well as to health, than the cleaiiMiig of the pores, 

and the exchange of dirty garments for clean ones 

Every march throughout the Himalaya affords some proof of the inveterate nature 
of the preference manifested for dirt, and all its odious (oiieoniitarits , and while 
admiring the picturesque appearance of the Milages, tlie ingenuity displajtd in the 
construction of the houses, and the convenient arrangement of some of the interiors, 
we were deterred from any thing approaching to close contact, (ithcr to men or dwell- 
ings, by the vermin and bad smells which imariahly accotnpanied both. 

The number of houses composing the village of Xarce is small, and the primitive 
hamlets of the hill-districts do not usually exceed twenty-hve or thirty, the families 
being in the same proportion , the advantages of diwsion of labour not yet being under- 
stood, all the mechanical arts belonging to one trade, arc carried on by the same in i 
vidual, who transmits his occupation to his descendants. The greater num ero 
mountaineers call themselves Rajpoots, but they are unable to show any legitimate 
claim to the title, so degenerate a race seldom springing from warlike ancestry, 
whatever circumstance it may be caused, they do not exhibit the intrepidity, hardihi^, 
and enterprise which usuaUy characterize the people who inhabit alpine regions . but 
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their timidity and apathy are not so offensive as their total want of sentiment. Not- 
withstanding the absence of refinement of feeling m the Hindoo character generally, 
the people of the plains manifest a high sense of honour their marriages may be con- 
tracted without respect to that mutual affection which seems so requisite for the 
security of domestic happiness , but they regard female chastity as an essential, and, 
if not so easily roused to jealousy as the Mohammedans, will not brook dishonour, and 
will sacrifice themselves, as well as those nearest and dearest to them, rather than see 
their women degraded. In the hills, no sort of respect is paid to the sex. Women 
are looked upon as expensive articles, since every man must purchase his wife , and in 
order to dimmish the sum spent upon the acquisition and the support of this domestic 
slave, four or five brothers will be content with a revolting partnership in her affections. 
The demand being so small, it is generally supposed that the infanticide common to 
many of the Rajpoot tribes is practised with regard to daughters, it being difficult to 
dispose of a large family to advantage , at least, no satisfactory reason is given for the 
paucity of females, — who are not found unmarried m the houses of their parents, as 
would be the case if their number bore any proportion to that of the men Such 
a wretched state of things cannot fail to retard the progress of ciMlization, which in 
all countries is more easily carried on by means of the women, and children, who are of 
course influenced by their mothers, than by the adult male portion of the community. 
Wonicii, on account of the greater liveliness of their imaginations, arc leadily induced 
to adopt iio\el modes of thinking, and, wherever they are in sufficient numbers to have 
any weight, will, notwithstanding e^cry effort to depress and degrade them, obtain 
a very considerable degree of influence over the other se\. Thus, even amongst the 
American Indians, the squawks, though looked upon w itli contempt and disdain by their 
lordly masters, have contrived to introduce many innovations, both in religion and 
manners, in several of the tribes, which they have adopted from their European 
associates, w hilc there arc histones of the hcjirt to be found in the annals of the wildest 
and most barbarous of these untamed savages The Hindoo of the plains, though sunk 
in sensuality, occasionally evinces some finer feeling, and will, in the pursuit of a romantic 
attachment, afford materials for the poet, but nothing of the kind can exist amid a 
people who can neither understand or appreciate the charm of female puiity , while the 
w^omcn, so long as the abominable system of polygamy prevails, which has been from 
time muncmoiial established in the Himalaya, must remain in their present wretched 
and most contemptible condition. In speaking thus of the native character, we must 
deplore the melancholy circumstances which have produced it, rather than inveigh 
against the people themselves, on account of the inevitable result of some inexplicable 
notions which prevailed in a remote antiquity, and of which they have never yet been 
taught the fiillacy. It is impossible, in passing through a foreign country, not to speak 
with reprehension of systems and customs w Inch militate against the ideas of persons 
farther advanced m morality and civilization ; but we ought to be cautious in our cen- 
sures, to pity while we condemn, and, moreover, (when, as in India, we have the oppor- 
tunity,) to use our best endeavours to introduce a better code of morals, and to try the 














VIEWS NEAR THE SOURCE OF THE Jl M\ v. 


effects of instruction, before we stigmatize a whole race as mmi.cal to all improvement 
The language employed m commenting upon natne vices of ciorv kind, usually exhibits 
more of indignation, than of that discnmmative .,usticc which ought always to accom 
pany inquiries into national character. It has been triilv saul, that we have thromi 
more odium on the faults of the natives tlian they deserve, and fl.at in our reprobation 
of crimes and folhes, which we have little or no temptation to commit, we forget how 
often we err on the score of benevolence, justice, courtesy, and charity, towards those 
who have so much nght to expect all the Christian virtues at our li.iuds Neier, per- 
haps, were the hues of Hudibras more strongly exemplified than in India, since most 
certainly there, we 

Compound for miis we aic luehnod to, 

By damunif^ tho^c we haM* no mind to 


VIEWS NEAR THE SOURCE OF THE JUHNV. 

The glen of the Jumna, a deep and winding \allcy, sunk amid a most chaotic confusion 
of mountains, is inconceivably wild and grand throughout tlic whole of its course to 
the plains. In many places the river struggles through narrow passages formed by the 
angles which project into its bed , and the torrent, wlicn circuniscnhed in spaces 
scarcely twenty feet in width, boils and foams so fearfullj^, that to gaze upon it causes 
the brain to whirl, and sight and sense would fail, if contemplated for many minutes 
without some strong feeling of security The accompanying sketch represents a 
remarkable fall of the Jumna a short distance below its source, the ])oiiit at which it 
receives a very considerable tributary stream This beautiful accession may he traced 
to its mountain birth-place, winding o\er the rocky platform in graceful undulations, 
noiselessly, for its gentle murmunngs, together with those of other rn ulets, speeding 
onwards to the same point, are lost m the roar of the Jumna, which comes raging 
and thundering along, falling with prodigious force into a basin which it has worn 
for itself m the solid rock, whence it springs again in a sea of foam, and pursues 
its turbulent course, precipitating a raging torrent down an aliyss yawning fnght- 
fully below. 

The Jumna flows in a southerly direction through the proMiicc of Gurwhal, where, 
at Kalsee ghaut, in latitude 30 ° 30 ^ north, it is joined by the Tense, which, though 
a much more considerable stream, loses its name at the point of junction. Notwith- 
standing the rocks and rapids which impede the course of these rivers, some of our 
party were of opinion that timber could be floated down them — an undertaking which, 
if accomplished, would render the hills exceedingly profitable to any enterprising 
person so thickly wooded are the surrounding regions m many places, that one single 
square mile would furnish a navy with timber — and the growth of a hill, all the navies 
in the world. 
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At the junction of the Banal with the Jumna, the latter is a very broad and rapid 
stream, flowing over scattered rocks. Throughout its whole mountain-course, this 
fertilizing nver constantly presents some beautiful or inspiring scene, its banks, though 
rocky and precipitous, and of the wildest character, being diversified with splendid 
foliage, while in some places the smiling stream glides along the bases of green slopes, 
rich with cultivation, and of the brightest verdure ; and continually crossed by ravines, 
beautiful valleys may be approached on either side, teeming with every product that 
nature has given for the use or the enjoyment of man. 

In the course of the tours made by the party throughout the province of Gurwhal, 
they frequently came upon the Jumna, and always with delight, although, as it has 
before been remarked, some awarded the preference to the scenery of the Rupm and 
Pabar rivers. The choice is, however, one of comparative beauty, and one which may 
be accorded to all the thousand streams which spring from the rocks and snows of these 
giant mountains, ^Mth the exception perhaps of the Sutlej, which does not possess the 
various charms of landscape which render the other view^s so interesting. 


B E J A P 0 R E. 

It is the custom for travellers in India to proceed directly through the city whose 
outskirts may be selected for the day’s halting-place, and to pitch their tents upon the 
opposite side; thus a\oiding the impediments which might retard their progress at the 
commencement of their journey, were they to be embarrassed by the obstructions of a 
town. As the gates of Indian cities still continue to be shut at night, there would be 
difficulty m getting them opened before the usual hour ; and this circumstance affords 
another reason for an arrangement, which enables the traveller to go forw^ard at any 
period most convenient to himself. The European stranger, on entering Bejapore after 
a dusty march, is struck, as he passes down the principal street, represented in the 
accompanying engraving, by a feature always associated in the mind with Onental 
architecture, but which is not so frequently met with m India as might be expected, — 
fountains cooling the air w ith their crystal waters. Wells and tanks are frequent, but 
we seldom see such fountains as w e have imaged in our minds, from the description 
given in the Arabian Tales, of artificial cascades watering the gardens of Damascus, 
wooing the traveller by their bubbling melody to refresh his parched lips, and bathe his 
burning brow. The former sovereigns of Bejapore were not inattentive to this luxury, 
and, by the side of many ruined houses, the pure element gushes forth from the gaping 
mouths of sculptured animals, bright, and clear, and beautiful as ever, rejoicing in the 
sunlight, with the same sweet sound as in those better times, when all around was 
young and vigorous as itself. 
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To Ah Adil Shah, the fifth monarch of his dynasty, the citv of Bejapore is indebted 
for the aqueducts which convey water throughout the streets, Morks uliich are little 
impaired by time, and, with others still in existence, perpetuate the splendours of his 
reign. These fountains constitute almost the sole remains of former grandeur m this 
portion of the city, where the houses are fast i crging to the last stages of decay The 
building which IS seen to the left, however, a portion of the Jnmma Musj.d,bidVfmr to 
survive the rum which has fallen upon the duellings of the Omrahs m its nendibour- 
liood. This superb edifice is also the work of All Add Shah , it is a noble bmldin- 
ha^nng a peculiarity not unfrequent in the mosques of India, that of being entirely open 
upon one side. The temple is, in fact, composed of rous of arches, these foim the 
entrances which stretch along the whole facade, fronting a spacious quadrangle enclosed 
all round with a cloister, or piazza, arched in the same manner as the principal build- 
ing. A large light dome springs from the centre, and the court beyond is emi)elliHli(*d 
by a reservoir and fountain of uater The faithful often perform tlnur orisons by the 
side of this basin, prostrating themselves upon the giound, and toiielimg the paiemcnt 
manv times with their foreheads The position of (’Inistian visitors is sometimes rather 
singular, they may be seen seated at their ease within the sacred precincts of this 
stately hall, while the devout believer stands at the tlireshliold, and, appanmtly uncon. 
scious of their presence, pours forth his pra\crs and petitions with all the f(r\()ur ot 
de\otion. In more populous places than Bejapore, huge congregations are onl\ assem- 
bled in the mosques upon particular occasions, dining the cclehiation of feasts and 
festivals. There are pulpits, from which the Moollahs preach, and exiiouiid passages 
from the Koran, but they are not much in use, and, like Zubeide in the city gi\eu o\er 
to idolatry, we might w^ander through fiftj d(‘sertcd places of worsliip witliout hearing 
the word of the Prophet 

The interior of the Jumma Mu^^jid is \ery richly ornamented witli inscriptions of 
gold upon lapis lazuli its interior aspect reminds the spectator of the sohunii gtandeur 
of the cathedrals of European countries, the senes of ardu's winch summed, ami cross 
each other, from whatever point of mow he may jilace hirnsdf, produces a noble (‘fleet 
of perspective , and the style of its oiiiaments, winch are judiciously, though sparingly, 
distributed over the walls, is in fine kcejung with the remainder of the building, and 
reflects great honour on the taste of the artist, and that of the jirime under whose 
auspices the work was completed. A few poor priests are still in attendance, but the 
outer chambers, formerly appropriated to the accommodation of Moollahs, and other 
holy persons belonging to the mosque, arc now inhabited by som(‘ of the most disre. 
putable classes of society Sometimes a momentary gleam of splendour is imparted to 
the desolate and romantic city of Bejapore, by a Msit from one of the present mlers of 
India. Upon a recent occasion, the honours paid to the governor of Bombay hatl nearly 
proved fatal to the mouldering piles tottering to their foundations, and unable to stand 
against the thunder of artillerj^ 

Amidst the objects of curiosity presen^d at Bejapore, is a large gun, formed of 
mixed metal, of which there is said to be some portion of gold, and a \ery considerable 
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quantity of silver. The weight is forty tons, and it is allowed to be the largest piece of 
ordnance of the same description in the world. This splendid gun was the work of 
Chuleby Roomy Khan, an officer in the serMce of Hoossein Nizam Shah, at Ahmud- 
nuggur • the mould in which it was cast is still in existence, and lies neglected in the 
garden of the tomb of the founder, which has been converted into quarters for an 
English officer. This gun is supposed to have been taken, m 1562, by All Adil Shah, 
and many persons who visit Bejapore regret that such a splendid specimen of the art 
of canon-founding in India, at the distance of three hundred years, should be allowed to 
remain neglected on the dilapidated walls of a city so little known as Bejapore, instead 
of being placed in some conspicuous situation in England, 'where it would attract the 
admiration of the ^\hole of Europe. Others are of opinion, that we should commit an 
act more \iorthy of a despot than a generous conqueror, m adorning our capital with 
the spoils of foreign countries , and are better pleased that the gun should remain 
surrounded by buildings coeval with itself, and associated ^ith its history There can 
be no doubt that the loss of this gun would inflict the deepest sorrow and mortification 
upon the native inhabitants of Bejapore, who, both Moslem and Hindoo, approach it 
with great reverence, paMiig almost divine honours to a powder which inspires them with 
awe and veneration It is styled Mulki ileidan, or !Moolk e Meidan, Sovereign of the 
Plain, and English officers \isiting Bejapore, ha\e seen, with surprise, the natives 
advance towards it wuth joined hands, and de\otion in their countenances. One of 
these gentlenu'ii obseiwes, that while flowers were strew^ed on the bore, the forepart of 
the muzzle was smeared with cinnabar and oil, and there were marks, as w’ell as odours, 
of latcly-buriK'd pci fumes, which plainly indicated that an offering had been made to 
the spirit residing in this warlike shrine. The gun is enriched wuth inscriptions and 
devices, in tlie florid shle winch chaiactcrizes Oriental embellishments of this nature, 
the portions not thus ornamented, picsent a surface so smooth and polished as to be 
absolutely slippery, and the sonorous sound of the metal proves the large proportion of 
silver of which it is composed It is a common piactice among young European officers, 
to effect an entrance through the mouth of this enormous piece of ordnance, the inte- 
rior being furnished with a scat for their accommodation it wull contain five persons 
without much crow'ding , but the occuptints, while enjoying themselves in their shady 
retreat, arc often ejected by a ven summary process Some mischievous wight on the 
outside, moves the rings, sti iking them against the gun The sound produced is tre- 
mendous, and the v ibrations so distressing, that out come the whole party as if they 
w^ere shot. 

On the 'Msit of Sir John ]Malcolm, during the period of his viceroyship at Bombay, 
the Sataia Eajnh, who holds the sui rounding teriitories under the British govern- 
ment, directed that this gun should be filed off, as an appropriate salute. Though 
not charged wnth more than half the w eight of powder which its chamber could contain, 
the concussion was awful , it shook many of the buildings to their foundations, and the 
terrified inhabitants, as the reverberations rolled along, expected to see the domes and 
towers, survivors of former shocks, come tumbling about their ears. It is said by tlie 
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natives, that Moolk e Meidan had a sister of similar si70, named Kurk o Budglee, 
Thunder and Lightning, and that it was carried to Poonali. No trace, however, remains 
of this less fortunate twin; if it ever existed, mIhcIi is doubtful, it must have been 
melted down long ago. A model of the Sovereign of the Plain has been brought t(» 
England, and forms a part of a very noble collection of cuiiositics in the possession of 
an oflBcer of the Bombay army. 


SHERE SIIAirS TOMB AT SASSPRVM. 

The town of Sasseram is situated in the distiict of Slialiabad, whicli forms a portion ol 
the picturesque and fertile province of Beliar, it is about thiity-ioiii miles to the south 
of Buxar, and the new road from Calcutta to Henar(‘s runs diKTth through it. 
Strangers travelling through the Beng*il pK'sideiic} (h) not, until alter the} ha\e 
passed the city of Patna, come upon any of those uondeis of Aloslem aiehitccture loi 
which northern India is so justly celdirated 

The majestic solemnity and sober jd.iinncss of tin* (biik gny ])ile '\>hieli rears its 
dome-crowned roof over the remains of the most rein^irkable peisonagi* of his day, an* 
indicative of the antiquity of the building, for at this peiiod mailile had not cnter(‘d 
into the composition of the impenal edifices of llindost.in Tins splcnidid mat(‘rial 
sparingly used in the time of Hiimaioon Akliar employed it uitli a thok* KimsIi hand , 
but it was not until the reign of Sliali Jelian that it was piled in the iieh profusion 
which excites so much delighted surprise in the scenes w lieu* tliat tavtifnl monarch 
reigned and revelled. The tomb of Sbeu* uses in tlie eimtre of an immense reservoir 
of w^ater, three or four hundred yards square This tomb is suiioiindcd by a high 
embankment, constructed of the eaitli whicli was dug out of its foundation , and along 
each side there runs a flight of stonc-stcqis, affoi ding access to tin* wat( i liorn everv 
part The tomb is raised upon a square jilatfoini in the centre of a tciiace, approached 
from the water by handsome flights of steps, and it was f(jrm(‘ily connected with the 
mam land by a bridge of five arches, the u mains of which rippe<ii in the accompanying 
engraving The angles of the platform ar(‘ flaiik(‘d h\ low (iipola’d towers, and there* 
IS a small but very handsome arched gatewa\ learhng to tin* lindge 

The tomb itself is octagonal, and consists of two stones laneatli the dome, each 
having a flat terrace running round it, adoriud with small pa\ilion-likc turrets, open at 
the sides, and cupoWd at the top. The summit of the dome w'as originally crowned 
Mith one of these cupolas, supported upon four slender pillars, and adding an air of 
grace and elegance to the massive edifice below The tomb is constructed of stone, 
furnished from the neighbouring hills, and \ery neatly joined together, though desti- 
tute of the carved work which gi\ es so florid an appearance to the elaborately oma- 
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htucco, intended in all probability to receive those blue enamelled tiles which are seen 
in the decorations of buildings of this period, and with which similar cupolas spnngmg 
round the tomb of Akbar are covered. The interior is equally plain, containing several 
sarcophagi, in which the enterprising AflPghan and his family he enshrined. 

In the absence of bridge or boat, the natives have a curious method of ferrying 
themselves across the tank to Shere Shah^s tomb , they insert the four legs of a char- 
poy, or bedstead, into earthen vessels, called kedgeree pots, which float the raft, and, 
seating themselves upon it, they paddle over, taking care, of course, not to strike the 
jars, as a single fracture would send them at once to the bottom. The redundance of 
foliage now springing through the interstices which time has made in the basement 
story of Shere Shah^s tomb, affords melancholy indications of its approaching demo- 
lition Should these shrubs be permitted to remain, the rapidity of their growth will 
soon undermine the foundation, and in a very short time the rums of this splendid 
building will choke up the surrounding tank. 

Shore Shah, like many other Moslem princes, did not leave the care of his ashes to 
posterity, but constructed his mausoleum during the flourishing period of his reign. He 
inherited the district of Sasseram from his father Hussein, who had received it as the 
reward of his services to the subahdah of Jaunpore. He distinguished himself at a very 
early period of life, and his original appellation of Fend was soon lost in the more 
popular title bestowed upon him in consequence of an exploit with a tiger, which he 
killed by a single stroke of his sabre, while at a hunting party with Mahmood, w’ho had 
raised himself to the sovereignty of Behar, From this time he was known by the name 
of Shere Khan Shere signifies lion, a title frequently given to the slayers of those 
sa\ age beasts, and w hieh w as subsequently won by the brave and unfortunate Afkun, 
the first husband of Nour Mahal 

Shere Khan was an Affghan by descent, of the Ghorian family, and it is said, that 
111 a \isit to the Moghul camp in the days of Baber, he conceived the design of wresting 
the empire from the descendants of Tamerlane, and restoring it to the race of its earlier 
sovereigns. Prosecuting this design thiough various vicissitudes of fortune, during 
fifteen years of unremitting warfare, he at length achieved his object, and, driving the 
unfortunate Ilumaioon into exile, seated himself upon the throne of Delhi Had Shere 
Khan succeeded to the empire of Hmdostan by descent, he would doubtless have won 
the affection of his contemporaries, and the admiration of posterity; but the nobler 
qualities of his mind were obscured by ambition , he thirsted for power, and obtained 
a throne at the expense of many crimes, staining the royal dignity by acts of treachery, 
necessary perhaps to secure the position in which he had placed himself, but unjustifi- 
able in themselv es, and odious in the eyes of the people. 

Though little scrupulous in Ins private conduct, and reckless of the means which 
promised to maintain his sovereignty, Shere Shah w as not unmindful of the public weal, 
and endeavoured, by the establishment of many useful institutions, to reconcile the 
people of India to his usurpation. He encouraged commerce, by affording merchants 
from distant countries facilities for travelling, and for the transportation of their goods. 
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by making roads, and building caravanserais, after the model of those which existed in 
Persia. From Bengal and Saunargaum to the Nilab, a branch of the Indus, at the 
distance of three thousand Enghsh miles, he dug a well at the end of every two miles, 
planted the road with fruit-trees, and secured accommodation for men and cattle at each 
stage of the journey. A certain number of domestics were maintained at these serais, 
and the charges were regulated by law. He introduced coincnicnt weights and mea- 
sures, and established horse-posts for the conveyance of intelligence to government, 
which were also available to private individuals, as the medium of correspondence with 
remote districts, which had hitherto been attemh'd with great difficulties and had 
proved a serious hinderance to commercial speculations 

The death of Shere is vanously related by some writers it is averred, that, being a 
very expert marksman, and fond of firearms, lie made an essay nith his oun hands of 
the capacity of a large piece of ordnance sent to him from Bengal , the gun being too 
heavily charged, burst when the match was applied, and a fragment ^tnlving tlie emperor 
killed him on the spot. Ferishta attributes the catastrophe to a different cause, and 
tells us, that Shere^s death was occasioned l)y the hiii sting of a shell, winch lilew up a 
powder magazine of a battery in which he stood, wlnle laying su'go to Kallingcr, one 
of the formidable hill- fortresses of Bimdclkliuiid, and supjiosed to lx* the strongest jilace 
of defence in Hiiidostan. The warlike monarcli, tliongli desjierately wounded, allowed 
not his spirit to share m his bodily sufferings, but still continued to clieor on Ins troops 
to the attack. The place was vigorously assaulted, and in the ciening the soldicr^s 
dying moments were soothed by mtelliireiicc of its reduction Evclainnng, “ Thanks 
to Almighty God,^^ he breathed his last. 


THE CITY OF isAllEX, VIEAVCD YWOM THE NORTIf. 

Nahun is the capital of Sirmoor, that is, the chief town of a small ra], and, tnough 
diminutive, is considered one of the best-planned and best-built citu's in India. It i^ 
approached through a very picturesque, wcll-w^atered, and finch -wooded valley, and, 
occupying the summit of a rock, it commands on all ‘^ides most extensive and beautiful 
views. The country round about is intersected w itli valleys and ravines, clothed in the 
nchest luxuriance of foliage and verdure, the Deyrah Dhoon stretching out in the dis- 
tance to the south-east, and the comparatnely low belts of lulls m the neighbourhood 
affording very pleasing specimens of mountain-scenery The road leading to the town 
IS exceedingly steep and narrow, cut inconveniently up a very precipitous ascent, which 
elephants, however, contrive to mount, even when laden wnth baggage. The streets 
have somewhat the appearance of stairs, so numerous are the steps occasioned by the 
unevenness of the rock on which they are built ; and though accustomed to the native 
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nding about on horseback and mounted on elephants, as if the place were adapted for 
such recreations. 

The rajah, who is indebted to British aid for the rescue of his dominions from the 
Ghoorkas, is exceedingly pohte and attentive to Europeans passing his way, aflFordmg 
them all the assistance in his power. He is rather m an impoverished condition, his 
temtones consisting chiefly of the thinly peopled and scantily cultivated mountain 
regions between Deyra and Pinjore , but while complaining, and with some reason, of 
the scantiness of his revenues, he contrives to cut a figure which he trusts will impress 
his European visitants with a due notion of his consequence. 

There are few things more absurd than the interviews which occasionally take place 
between native potentates and the civil or military European travellers who may chance 
to pass through some remote principality. The latter are usually m a most deplorable 
state of dishalnlle — fortunate if they have a decent coat to mount upon the occasion, 
A long journey, in all probability, has sadly deteriorated the appearance of the cattle 
and the followers, and the tourist would willingly relinquish the honours which are 
thrust upon him. The rajah, on the other hand, is anxious to exhibit as a person of 
importance, and, having given due notice of his intended visit, pays his respects to the 
representative of Great Britain with all the pomp and circumstance which he can com- 
mand. The cavalcades on these occasions are generally exceedingly picturesque, and 
aflford an imposing display of elephants handsomely caparisoned, ornamented litters, 
gaudily-dressed troopers, and evov^ ds of men on foot, brandishing swords, silver maces, 
and rusty matchlocks, ’v^hlle the deep and rapid sounds of the kettle-drums, and the 
shrill blasts of the trumpets, come upon the ear in wild and warlike melody. It is 
necessary, not>vitlistanding the numerous discrepances appearing m the shape of ragged 
iollowcis, and the consciousness of the unfitness of tia^elliiig costume for the reception 
of a Msit of state, to prcser\c a steady countenance, since laughter \iould appear 
unseemly, and certainly ^^ould not be attributed to the right cause. The rajah of 
fJaliun is rather proud of his killar, or fortress, and never fails to invite European 
strangers to pay him a ^ isit in it, and to inspect liis troops The latter are neither very 
numerous nor highly disciplined, and their appearance readily accounted for the facihty 
with ^^hlch the more martial Sciks and Ghoorkas possessed themsehes of the territories 
of the raj AVithin mow of the town is the hill-foitiess of Tytock, four thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-four feet above the le\el of the sea, which cost the lives of four 
British ofliccrs in its capture during the Gliooika w ar The fall of these brave men is 
commemorated by a lofty obelisk, which maiks their gra\es, dug on the bank of a 
spacious tank, in the a cry centre of the tow n of Nahun; a scene full of melancholy 
interest to those who, in their wanderings, come suddenly upon the remote resting- 
place of men who wrested these hills from the frightful tyranny of their previous 
conquerors. 

Nahun is situated in latitude 20° 33' north, longitude 77° 16' east, forty-six miles 
north-by-west of Saharunpore. There is a tolerably good road from this place to 
Subathoo, the ostensible residence of the pohtical agent, and there are bungalows upon 
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this road for the accommodation of travellers. Naliun is considered to be healthy, but 
it is rather inconveniently warm, notwithstanding its elevated position, upwards of three 
thousand feet above the level of the sea ; it is also exposed to the influence of the hot 
winds, and during one period of the year the jungles m the neighbourhood are impreg- 
nated with malaria. 

Subathoo, which is the most northerly European settlement in India, excepting 
Khotgur, is situated at the distance of four marches from Nahun, near the banks of the 
Sutlej river; and our party were induced to pay a \isit to the fair at llamporc, men- 
tioned m the succeeding pages. Rampore is the capital of the country of Bussahir, 
which lies for the most part within the Himalaya, and is exceedingly rugged and 
mountainous ; the town occupies a narroiv stripe of land, on the left bank of the Sutlej. 
This place consists chiefly of one broad street, containing about a hundred and fifty 
houses, and forming a crescent, the palace of the rajah, a substantial but gloomy-) ook mg 
building, standing in a commanding position. Ramporc boasts four temples, dedicated 
to Mahadeo and Kalee, the deities chiefly i^orsliipjied tlirougliout these mountains, 
though under different appellations. On account of its confined situation, tins oddly 
placed city only receives the sun during six hours of the day, a circumstance wlncli occa- 
sions great variation of temperature There is a considerable manufacture of blankets and 
woollen-cloths earned on at Ramporc, and, strange to say, tlie men use the spindle, sit- 
ting comfortably at home employed m then easy task, Inle the \\omen not only jicrform 
all the household drudgery, but labour also in the fields. 

The breadth of the Sutlej at Rampoie istuo huii(lr(‘d and (‘levcn feet, and during the 
summer months is crossed by a jhoola, or s^Mng-brldg(‘, Minch is erected in ]\Liy, and 
employed until the early part of Sc'ptcmbcr The ri\cr begins to swdl m March, and 
during June, July, and August, the stream reaches its height, and, rciuhTcd turhid hy 
the dissolution of vast fields of snow in tlie Ilimalava, rolls along in a dark flood. 
A gradual commencement of the subsiding of tlie Maters takes placi* In the end of Sep- 
tember, and the stream is low and clear until the close of Felniiar}. There is no bridge 
during these months, but the passage across the ri\ei is (fleeted upon the hide of a 
buffalo or bullock, inflated Mitli air, on mIucIi a single j)ersoii, together Mith the ferry- 
man, can be comeyed The latter throMs himself on his hreast atinvart the skin, and 
directs its course by the rapid action of his feet la tlie Mater, assisted by a paddle three 
feet in length, which he holds in his right hand. lie tluis crosses tlie stream M'lth ease, 
but it IS sometimes necessary to launch tMO or three skins together, m order more 
effectually to stem the force of the current The jiassengcr sits astride, across the back 
of the ferryman, resting his legs on the skin, and the tail and legs of the bullock being 
left entire, serve to support and pre\ent him from being Mcttcd. There is some danger 
of the bursting of the skin, in Mhieh c\cnt the passenger Mould be in a disagreeable 
predicament, for the velocity of the current is so great, and the river so full of rocks, 
that an expert swimmer would scarcely succeed in reaching the shore. When natives 
of rank cross the ferry, a seat is prepared by lashing tM'o or mure skins together, and 
then placing a charpoy, or common bedstead, across them. 
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THE YILLAGE OF KURSALEE. 

This viDage, which is well built, and which stands at the height of seven thousand 
eight hundred and sixty feet above the sea-level, is one of the largest of the class usually 
found in the Himalaya, consisting of at least thirty houses, Mith a population amounting 
to nearly three hundred persons. It is seated on a plain of considerable dimensions on 
the left bank of the rocky ravine which forms the channel of the Jumna, surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of mountains piled one upon another, some dark with rock and 
forest, and others shining in all the bright resplendence of eternal snow , it is reached 
by an extremely stcej) and rough road, which presents a magnificent Mew in front. 
Although the •winters are said to be very severe, and the temperature always rather low, 
Kursalec is a place not only of great beauty, but abundance, being cultivated into a 
perfect garden, well wooded with luxuriant fnut-trees, which, while they add so much 
attraction to the landscape, arc pleasingly associated with ideas of wealth and comfort 
to those who Inc beneath their shade. 

The people of Kursalcc lunc now’ become much accustomed to the visits of European 
strangers on their route to the source of the Jumna, and it is the custom for the prin- 
cijial inhabitants to conic out to meet the pilgrims, of whatever religion, w’ho pass 
through. The Hindoos arc exceedingly tolerant in their faith, and are, generally 
speaking, eager to extend the benefits to be derived from their gods to everybody who 
comes in their w^ay, and though conversion is not exactly their object — for to be any 
thing but a pariah, the followers of Brahma must be born in the faith — desire to enlist 
votaries in his sen ice. Accordingly all who choose to submit to it, are daubed on the 
forehead with the distinguishing mark of yellow ochre, denoting the peculiar thakoors, 
that is, the heads of the doctrine to which they subscribe, some inclining to one sect, 
and some to another. The Hindoos in the service of European strangers joyfully avail 
themselves of this testimonial of their near approach to what they consider to be one of 
the most holy places in the w orld Christian pilgrims dispense with the ceremony 
altogether, but while omitting any mark of respect to the pagan deities of the scene, 
it will be very long before the lull-people w’lll believe that motives connected with 
science, or mere curiosity, have induced them to submit to the toils and dangers which 
religious zeal seems alone sufficient to surmount. 

At a shoit distance from Kursalee, the celebrated hot-sprmg occurs which issues 
from the bed of a torrent that joins the Jumna at a place called Banass. This torrent 
rushes from the cleft of one of the mountains which hem in a small vallev, or rather 
dell, and rushes dowm in one unbroken volume from a height of at least eighty feet * 
the hot-spring which issues from the base of the opposite mountain, and mingles its 
waters with its colder but more impetuous neighbour, is of a scalding description, and 
will not admit of the immersion of the hand or foot for a single moment. The ther- 
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mometer stands at 144° when placed in the nearest part of the hot-spring to its junc- 
tion with the rock whence it flows. The water is pure and tasteless, but there appears 
to be something ferruginous in the spring, as the stones are discoloured, some being 
encrusted with a black substance. 

The rocks from which it issues are all quartz, surrounded by gneiss and mica schist 
on every side, except one, down which the torrent rushes, wearing the rock as smooth 
as marble in its fierce descent. 

This spot IS considered by the Hindoos to be exceedingly holy, and they arc rapt m 
religious ecstasy, happy in the belief that they Innc secured the road to heaien, while 
the European surveys w'lth admiration and wonder the sublime fi'atnres w Inch the great 
Creator of the universe has here assembled The width of the channel allowing ♦he 
river to spread at this place, renders the stream not so tumultuous as above and below', 
and its comparatively tranquil surface forms a pleasing contrast to tlu' furious tributary 
wdnch rushes into it The rocks, piling themsehes oiu' aboie another, in fantastic 
confusion, are peopled by thousands of pigeons, which, when distuibed, flock out m 


clouds, and here, a fitting scene for sucli a guest, tlu^ gigantic elk of these nioiintains 
finds a favourite haunt The country round about iiartakes of the same wild, sublime, 
and savagely romantic character. Patlis, roiigli, roc'ki, and dangerous, ascending and 
descending across the sides of steep piecijiices, doivn to d(‘(‘p laiirK's, and tluni winding 
upwards, lead to a halting-place on a ledge or tenaee, wluTe the hunter mn\ take liis 
stand, and watch for an opportunity to slay tlie musk-deer, which, though scarce and 
shy, are sometimes attainable, while tlic traiellei in search of tlic" pic turc’sepu* looks 
dowm heights of many hundred or ewen tliousand ff‘(‘t, watching the coursciof some* 
neighbouring rill, which flings itscdf in cascade to tli(‘ dark abiss below. The foliage 
of these tremendous solitudes barmoin/(‘s well with the diaiactcr of the sreme*, it is 


sombre, luxuriant, and licaiy, but m bis wandcuinirs tb(‘ ])ilginn eomc^s upon neb 
clusters of white roses, while the innumerable f<imily of ferns, mingled with a bright 
variety of flowers, spring beneath Ins feet. 


TOMB 0 r M A II 0 M B 0 S II A II . 

The Burra Gumbooz, great dome, as it is called by the natives, Mh.cl. surmounts the 
massive tomb of the most popular monarh of the Add Shab dynasty, forms the pnncipal 
attraction of a city full of wondei. Mahomed Shah was the last independent so^Jrmg^ 
of Bejapore ; he came to the throne at a very early age, when he w.s not more than 
sixteen, and found a large treasury, a country still flourishing, and a well-appointed 
army, reported to be two hundred and eighty thousand strong. 

The taste for useless splendour and posthumous fame, so remarkably exemplified m 
the tombs of Hmdostan, is displayed in the fullest extent m the mausoleum of 
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Mahomed Shah, which was constructed in the hfe-time of the monarch, and under his 
own auspices. Though somewhat heavy and cumbrous in its structure, its amazing 
size, and the symmetry of its proportions, fill the mind with reverential feelings : from 
whatsoever point it is surveyed, whether near or at a distance, its surpassing magmtude 
reduces all the surrounding objects to comparative insignificance, while its grave and 
solemn character assimilates very harmoniously with the desolate grandeur of the ruins 
which it overtops. 

The Burra Gumbooz, which is visible from every point of the adjacent country, 
exceeds the dome of St. PauFs in diameter, and is only inferior to that of St. Peter^s 
at Rome. It crowns a quadrangular stately building, consisting of a single hall, one 
hundred and fifty feet square, and, including the cupola, upwards of a hundred and 
fifty feet in height. There are four octagonal towers, one at each angle, each is sur- 
mounted by a dome, and contains a spiral staircase, by which the ascent to the roof 
may be made though there is more of apparent solidity than of elegance in this build- 
ing, its ornaments are rich and appropriate, none are introduced which could injure its 
simplicity ; and, altogether, there are few of the Moslem remains in India more striking 
or splendid than the sepulchre of Mahomed Shah. Unfortunately, the prodigious 
weight of the dome, and possibly the badness of the foundation, have reduced the whole 
fabric to a state of general decay ; an officer, visiting Bejapore a few years ago, reports 
that the primary alls arc not only split in some places through and through, but also 
in a parallel direction to their faces, so that in all probability, and at no distant period, 
the whole m ill come instantaneously to the ground. The tomb is raised upon a terrace 
of granite t^\o hundied 3 aids square, below are many gloomy chambers, now almost 
choked up uitli rubbish, but the quadrangle in front of the main building is well kept, 
and adorned uith fountains , and on the western side there is a second terrace, leading 
to a mosque coricsponding in form uith the mausoleum, but accompanied by two slight 
and elegant iiiimu's, which gne grace and lightness to the whole. The sarcophagus of 
Mahomed Shah is placed upon a raised platform of granite, under a wooden canopy, in 
the centre of the hall, on his light, are the tombs of his son and daughter-in-law, on 
the l(‘ft, those of a fai ourite dancing-girl, his daughter, and his u ife : the whole are 
co\ercd uith holy earth brought from Mecca, mixed uitli sandal-wood dust; but 
although this sort of plastering may excite the admiration of the de^ out disciples of the 
prophet, it gi\ cs the monuments a ’s ery mean appearance , the canopy over that of 
Mahomed Shah is said to ha^c been of solid siher, but, liaMiig fallen a prey to the 
rapacity of the Mahrattas, a shrine of humbler materials was substituted. The sur- 
rounding Vi alls are embellished u ith inscriptions from the Koran, m alto-relievo ; the 
characters being gilded and raised upon a deep-blue ground of enamel, formed by a 
liquid coating of lapis lazuli ; the gold ornaments beautifully interwoven together, and 
embossed upon this splendid material, produce a very fine effect, and are introduced 
with great judgment. 

The present inhabitants of Bejapore retain a more lively recollection of Mahomed 
Shah than of any of his predecessors ; he is represented to have been a prince of pecu- 
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liarly amiable character, and to have possessed those virtues most in esteem amongst 
Asiatics : he is extolled for his wisdom, his justice, and, above all, for his mumficencej 
and though the circumstance of his being the last independent prince of Bejapore may 
account for the glory which encucles his name, as he was also the best known of all the 
pnnces of the Add Shah dynasty, we may suppose that he really merited the commcn- 
dations which are lavished upon his memory. During the whole of his reign, he kept 
up a good understanding with the Mogul emperor, Shah Jchaii, whom he courted 
through the medium of his favourite son, Dara. The intimacy and confidence which 
existed between the sovereign of Bejapore and this unfortunate priuce, excited the 
jealousy of Aurungzebe, who, independent of his ambitious desire to bring all the 
Mahommedan kingdoms of India under his owu sway, entertained a personal hatred to 
those monarchs who espoused the interests of his brother, and the enmity thus drawn 
upon Bejapore, was openly displayed at the first conieuient opportunity Mahomed at 
his death was succeeded by his son. Ah Add Shah II , at this time nineteen jears of 
age. The resources of the country were still consideralile , he had a w ell-filled treasury, 
a fertile territory, and his army, had it been proper!) concentrated, wius poweriul. The 
troops, unfortunately, were greatly divided, large bodies being einjdoved m reducing 
the refractory Zemindars of the Carnatic Ah Add Shah mounted the throne without 
any complimentary reference, or the observance of the homage which Aningvebe pre- 
tended to claim by right of an admission fiom ]\Iahoined Shah The Moghuls imme- 
diately gave out that he was not the sou of the late king, and that it was incumbent 
upon the emperor to nominate a successor. “Tins war,” observes the historian, “upon 
the part of the Moghuls, appears to have been more completely destitute of ajiology 
than any that is commonly found even in the uiiprincijihd transactions of Asiatic 
governments.” It is said, that, oil the final reduction of Bijajiore, the eompieror 
received a severe reproof from the bps of Ins favoiiiite d.iiightcr. Bo.isting of the 
success with which Providence had crowned Ins arms in everv ipiarler, and of Ins 
having, by the extinction of this sovcrcigntv, accomplished all the objects of Ins ambi- 
tion, and subdued and dethroned every powerful king fhioiighoiit Jliiidostaii and the 
Deccan, the Begum obsen-ed, “ Your Majesty, it is true, is fin eompieror of the woild j 
but you have departed from the wise policy of voiir illustrious ancestors, who, when 
they subdued kingdoms, made the possessors of tlioni tlieir sulijects .nid tribiitarw s, and 
thus became king of kings, while you arc now only a siinide monarch, without royal 
subjects to pay you homage.” Aurungzehc, wc arc told, w.is forcibly struck with the 
justice of this remark, which occasioned him so much uneasiness, that he could not 
refrain from expressing his displeasuic at the deliver) of sentiments so mortifying 
his vanity. 
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COOTUB MINAR.-DELHL 

The beauty and grandeur of the splendid column which rises in towering majesty amid 
the rums of Old Delhi, has been universally acknowledged it is supposed to be the 
highest m the world. The base, which is circular, forms a polygon of twenty-seven 
sides, and the exterior is fluted to the third story into twenty-seven circular and 
angular divisions, the flutings varying in each compartment. There are four balconies 
running round the pillar, the first at ninety feet from the ground, the second at one 
hundred and forty, the third at one hundred and eighty, and the fourth at two hundred 
and tlircc feet the summit was crowned with a majestic cupola of red granite, but 
tins, at the time in wlncli the present Mew w as taken, had fallen in, and does not appear 
in the plate The entire height of the Minar is two hundred and forty-two feet. The 
stone of winch this magnificent ]nllar is composed, is principally red granite, but there 
is an admixture of black and white marble, the upper division being entirely formed of 
the latter material An irregular spiral staircase, in which there are many openings 
for the admission of light and air, leads to the top , but this ascent, only a short time 
ago, was difficult, and even perilous, in consequence of the dilapidated state of the 
building. The British government, however, with a praiseworthy desire to rescue so 
valuable a relic of antiquity fiom impending rum, caused the flight, wdiich consists of 
about three hundred steps, to be restored. The undertaking w'as somewhat difficult 
Major Smith, of the Engineers, who was employed in superintending it, being obliged 
to remove several of the large stones near the foundation 

The remains of an unfinished mosque in the close vicinity of the Minar, and the 
absence of any authenticated account of these various buildings, have given rise to the 
numerous conjectures which puzzle the mind, while contemplating this mysterious 
wonder springing out of daikness and oblmon. To the eastward extends a court 
enclosed by a high w all, and surrounded on two sides by arcades formed of pillars, m 
the richest style of Hindoo architecture , the domes are particularly elegant, and were 
CMdently formed before a knowledge of the principles of the arch had reached the 
countrj arcades of the same description, but with little ornament, extend to the south 
and cast of the Minar. Close under the tower, the remains of one of those superb 
portals, common to the buildings of the IMoglmls, is seen in the engraving. This 
splendid entrance, and the accompanying line of arches, is supposed to be the east 
front of an intended mosque, which was commenced under the reign of Mohammed 
Ghori, by his viceroy, Cootub, but never completed ; and though of equal antiquity 
with the Minar, there is no sufficient reason for the belief that it was to have been 
attached to it. The archw ay of this gate is sixty feet in height, and the ornaments 
with Avhich it is embellished are matchless • they are cut with the delicacy of a seal 
engraving, and the edges remain to this day perfectly sharp, and uninjured by the 
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elemental conflicts they have sustained during the lapse of many centuncN • the arcade 
which stretches beneath is of granite, and covered Mith inscriptions liiglily and minutely 
finished, according to the usual style of the Patans, who arc said to build like giants, 
and to embellish like jewellers. From the top of the Cootiib iliiiar the ^ icw is sublime 
the eye wanders for miles over a sea of ruins, in winch the inau'^oloums of Ilmiiaioon 
and Sufter Jung alone remain entire. The river Jumna rolls its sihcr currents through 
the midst, making large cunes, as it glides, snakc-like, along In the back-ground, 
the large feudal towers of Sehmgurgh rear their dark tuncted heights lu gloomy gran- 
deur; and, still farther m the distance, the white and glittering mosques ol modem 
Delhi appear amidst the dark-green foliage of the surioundiiig tribes 

In visiting the Cootub Mmar, its astoiiisluug height, ‘surpiising sticngth, the b(‘auty 
of its proportions, the richness of the materials, the elegance of its omaments, and tlie 
dreary grandeur of the surrounding scene, so conijileteh fill the mind with almost 
tumultuous sensations of pleasure, not wholly unmixed with awe, that iiotlniig more 
seems w^anting to increase the interest which it creates, hut when hss absorbed in tin 
contemplation of its stately and solemn beauty, the al)seiic(‘ of traditional tah*s con- 
nected with so wonderful a monument of past ag(‘s, is attended with a feeling of dis- 
appointment, a void is left in the heart, when hailled imagination ielin(|nislics i1h‘ \aiii 
attempt to dive into the secrets of the tuiic-worn tower 


M U S S 0 0 R E E, FROM L A X 1) 0 I H 

Upon leaving Hurdwar, we travelled up tlic valley of the Dhuoii to the village <.l 
Rajpore, at the foot of the secondary chain of tlic Himalaya Part of our journey con- 
ducted US through a thick forest of lofty trees, amid winch we found the ihodoileiidroii 
in full bloom, together with other strangers to the plains of India Hi< underwood was 
composed of richly flowering plants, and the air came loaded w itli tin fragrance 
corunda, whose white sUriy blossoms are redolent mil. |nrlni..e, ninth is n.met.ine. 
almost oppressire to the sense The fruit ol the cernml.i, nlocli in it. mid stale 

resemble, that of the blaek entrant, is s.wit and idlonlin* ahnndnnt and 

dehciens food to wild hog. and pare, nets, the lormer f.sding eagerly upon it, when 

over-npe, the berries fall, and cover the ground. r 4.1 -n 

In »me ptaees, the road formed itself into an a.enne, the limnehe. of the tree-. 
meeting over-head , near the inhabited portions, honever, the jung e ins wen c t*™ ■ 
mid even where it ha. been left to its natnral state, the ntm.M v.nety of j » to 
be toand in tin. heautitnl vidley, part of which ,s watered by a clear 
alders, whUe the tnrf is enlivened by the amaranth, a bnglit wiarlct and pink lio. iw a 
several species of the ranunculus. Here, too. may be found targe boahe. '' 

mg from a carpet of th-- on. its aromatic odou, to e.oTi bmem. The 
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valley of the Dboon has been selected for the residence of the political agent of the 
province, who, however, takes refuge in the hills during the hottest period of the year 
— an example followed by all who have it in their power to escape to a better climate 
while the thermometer is at its highest altitude. 

The town of Deyrah, the station of the Ghoorka battalion of hill-rangers, has many 
ad\antages to recommend it, and is celebrated for a temple sacred to the memory of a 
Hindoo devotee who was its founder. The pagoda is constructed of stone, embellished 
w ith ornaments formed of a peculiar kind of chunam, made from the shells of cowries, 
and resembling variegated marble. The holy person who built this temple has also won 
for himself the gratitude of the people of the neighbourhood, by the construction of a 
handsome stone tank, which occupies an acre of ground, and forms an ornamental, as 
Mell as a most acceptable bequest. 

The ascent from Deyrah to Rajpore is so gradual as to be scarcely perceptible, but 
at tins point it becomes more abrupt, and is in some places exceedingly steep. Being 
provided ivith ghoonts, or hill-pomes, we left our less useful cattle below, and, mounting 
these rough but sure-footed animals, gave ourselves up to their guidance Our road 
led us up the sides of precipices of the most romantic character, craggy with rocks, and 
richly clothed m ith trees, descending to the bottom of deep and almost unfathomable 
raMiies, ^\llcncc, hoMCvcr, the ear can detect the sound of murmuring streams pursuing 
then course thiough some unseen channel 

The summit ot this ridge is elevated eight thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and from its utmost height a glorious burst of view is obtained , the plains below 
sti etching far and wide, and bounded on either side by the Jumna and the Ganges, 
M Inch, at the distance of forty miles apart, pursue their tortuous career, until their 
silvery traces arc lost in the meeting skies After winding for several hundred miles 
111 a south-easterly direction, these beautiful rivers unite, the Jumna throwing itself 
into the Ganges at Allahabad, thus enclosing a very extensive tract of country called 
the Doaab, and by their fertilizing v\aters rendering it one of the most productive 
distiicts 111 India 

Turning in another direction to the mountain-scenery, the view is awe-inspirmg , 
height rises above height, the intersecting valleys seem to be interminable, and the mind 

almost overpowered with astonishment, which, as we survey the gigantic wonders of 
till scene, is not wholly unmixed with a sensation allied to fear Mussooree, the site 
i/t a station mIiicIi is now one of the chief resorts of the visitors from the plains, stands 
at an clc\ ation of seven thousand five hundred feet above the level of the sea, and is 
situated on the southern face of the ridge, called the Landour range, and overlooking 
the V illagc of that name, which has been chosen for the establishment of a military depot, 
or sanitormm for those officers andprnates belonging to the Bengal army who have lost 
their health m the plains. The barracks are roomy and comfortable, and there are 
commodious bimgalo\v s for the residence of the officers upon duty. The neighbouring 
station, distinguished by the name of Mussooree, is daily increasing in size, in conse- 
quence of the gieat resort of invalids to this salubrious spot , but the houses diflfer very 
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much m appearance, and are inferior in elegance to tnosc at Sirnlah, tlie more fiilnoii- 
able hill-settlement. The dwellings erected by the European residents have been com- 
pared, not inaptly, to gulls' nests on the side of a clifi* There is so little table land— 

the level places, composed of a few square yards, being chicHy cut out of the rock that 

the foundation of many of the cottages are built up Mitli niasoei\ at the edge of pieci- 
pices, and there is scarcely an enclosed piece of giouiul louiul i\u\ dwelling. Tlu‘ loads 
are narrow, and in many places scooped out of the sides ot steeps of tlu‘ most fc.nful- 
looking nature, yet so speedily does tlie cie become aunistomed to the .ippiMrauce of 
danger, that ladies gallop along them i\ithout cvpcneiiciiig an\ .ippieliension Aeeidenls, 
hol\e^er, and those of a very frightful iiatuic, do sometimes oecin , but in eoiis( (juenci 
of the extraordinary activity and sagacity of the mouiit.iin-ponu's, wlieii fatal, the\ an 
usually occasioned by some injudicious act on tlic part ot tlie luha, for, if left to them- 
selves, they are wonderfully successful iii sci ambling up tlic steep sales, or holding on 
at roots or other projections until assistance can he aflbided them 

Mussooree is not at present much indebted to the hand of ait tlie lo.ids an 
glaringly wdiite, and the appearance of the houses is haie and u^d}, (woi the s(eni‘i\ 
in the immediate neighbourhood owes its attractions more to spact than my thing ( Ise 
the distant prospects are splendid, but tlie home-scenes want that (\(juisile hcaut} 
uhich is to be seen to so much perfection in many ot the Milage's of tin se hills Theri 
arc no hilliard-tables or reading-rooms at jircsent in .Mu>M)oiie, which is (onijiosed 
entirely of private houses, and is usually teinied the Ci\il, as Laiidom is ila Milifarv 
station The bazaar, though small, and not tenanted by a single Ihuojxan liadcsman, 
IS well supplied with necessaries, and e\en luxuries, wine and lx ( i Init it in 

enlarging, new demands being created as the station increases in si/e, while a moie 
picturesque style of building may render it equal in exterioi «ittia(ti(ui to its imli1ai\ 
neighbour. The traveller \\ ho comes sudelciily ujiou a Me'w of Laiidoui in strue k wjtli 
its beauty, and the picturesque appearance of its scattercel lioiiNes be liitilur u]x it 
IS sometimes preferred to Mussooree, but is scarcely at the pie sent jxiiexl so agreuibb 
as a residence, and the peipctual descent aiiel ascent to anel from tlx latter-named 
place, which possesses the best bazaar, and engrosses all the life anel bustle of the eom- 
munity, are found to be incomenient The Mussooree lu'ights are compeistd of transition 
limestone, very craggy and bold, and argillaceous schistus,tlu slate exce < elingly ( rumbling 
there is also a large vein of trap m its Medleys, for the>ugli geologists did not expect to 
find volcanic rocks m the Himalaya, trappeaii rocks lia\c‘ been elisceneied in suini 
hundred places on this side of the gneiss, mica, slate, and grainlc countrv 

No great expense is incurred m the building of the houses at .Mussooree, the abun- 
dance of timber, (though it has recently been cut down with too unsparing a hand,j 
affords beams and all the wood-work, in its immediate \ icinitv the oak and i hododeudroii, 
the latter attaining the size of a forest tree, supply these materials Bricks may be 
made close at hand, should a preference he accorded to them over the stone, which is 
only to be dug from the adjacent quarries. Some Europeans, have been rather unfor- 
tunate in the site of their houses , others are more happily placed, sheltered from tlie 
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a space of twenty square miles, and the rums are strewed o\er a plam nearly equal in 
extent. Before the Mahommedan invasion, it had been a place of great renown, many 
of the remains of Hindoo architecture dividing the interest with those of the Moslem 
conquerors . the sepulchres of one hundred and eighty thousand saints and martyrs, 
belonging to the faithful, were, it is said, to be found amidst the w recks of temples and 
palaces, before all had crumbled into the uudistiuguisliablc mass wlncli now renders 
the greater part of the scene so desolate. In the time of its glor\, groics and gardens 
spread their luxuriant garlands over a soil now so parched, that not a bamlioo could be 
found at the time that the staircase of the Cootub Minar was in too ruinous a state to 
admit of its ascent, to form a scaffolding to reach its summit on the outside 

The commencement of the last stage of the decline of Old Uelhi must be dated 
from the period in which Shah Jehan founded the modern cit\ , tint, for a long time 
subsequently to the transfer of its inhabitants to its more Houiishiiig iieiglibour, it 
retained a portion of its former beauty. In the days of Shah Jehan, tlie road tlirough 
Agra to Lahore was shaded on either side by a fine aienuc of mango trees, and, at the 
distance of every three miles, a well and a mniar olfcied refieshnient and repose to the 
traveller. The towers and the trees hate totallj disajipcaied, and tlie greater number, 
if not the whole of the wells, have been choked uji and abaiidom d , so great lias been 


the havoc and destruction occasioned by the numerous wars wliieli haie raiaged tins 
ill-fated portion of Hindostan. The last dccisnc battle fought between the Moslem 
and the Hindoo, and which secured to the former the supremacy over Indraput, occurred 
SIX hundred years ago. The work of deiastation has continued, with little niternnssioii, 
ever since; the glories of the Patan and ^loghul monai clues being often obscured by 
invasions and rebellions, while the long series of reverses and disastirs following tin 
reign of Aurungzebe completed the catalogue of misfortunes which ndneed Delhi to its 
present miserable condition. The wrongs of the ancient possessors of the land baie 
been avenged in Moslem blood by the friends and the foes of the pio|)lict To the 
devastations of Nadir Shah Kuzzilbashes, the work of modern tunes, those of the Jauts 
succeeded, while the excesses committed by mercenary troops, tl.e Mabrattiw and 
Rohillas, who, being mutinous, ill paid, and under no discipline or ristraint, and com- 
mitting aU sorts of outrages unpunished, filled up the nieasun of calamitj 

It has been said, that the plunder and the outrages committed by the armies o 
Nadir Shah, and Ahmed Shah Abdallah, were less destrnct.ie than the havoc prodiiciid 
by the lawless wretches whom the degenerate Moghuls w ere com,., lied to call n to 
their assistance against the more warlike race which had established themselves in thei 
neighbourhood the incursions of these invaders, it has been olisened, were like violent 
tempests which cany every thing before them, but ^vhlch soon su isi c, w ere 
w»te and desolation produced by the Rohdlas roomblod pclilcntial gale^ 

«ch other with nudmuMshed fnry, and efet.ng the total do.ta^on ot a con.^ 
eiptned to thoir mthonng breath. The m.n. »h,ch ha.c torjnrf ‘f ' ^ 
aooonrpanyrng engnmng are atnated tnthn. a .horl dntMicc ot an old rd hut for t^, 
the pLe of FuL ShJr, .hich, m »id,t.on to ns onn peonlnr ctom. to notne, . in 
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possession of a Hindoo relic, to which considerable interest is attached. The fortress 
is of great extent, and, amongst other buildings, contains a mosque, erected on the site 
of a Hindoo temple In the front of this mosque, in the place where it was first 
erected, stands a pillar of mixed metal, about twenty-five feet in height, and embellished 
with ancient and now unmtelhgible characters. This column goes by the name of 
Firoze Shah’s Walking Stick. It is said to have been cast amid spells and mcantations, 
by an ancestor of the Rajah Paitowra, who was assured by the sages and astrologers of 
his court, that, as long as it continued standing, his children should rule over the 
inheritance which he bequeathed to them. Upon learning this tradition, Firoze Shah 
would not proceed in the work of demolition commenced upon the pagoda, but allowed 
the column to stand in the place where it had been originally erected, m order to show 
the fallacy of the prediction. He strewed the pavement around it with the broken 
idols ot Hindoo worship , these have long since turned to dust, but the pillar still 
remains, a trophy of the victory of the believer over paganism, though no longer the 
proud emblem of Moslem rule — ^the feeble representative of this once powerful con- 
queror being now a tributary to a Christian state. The camp of a Bntish army has 
been frequently pitched amidst the ruins of Old Delhi ; and instances of the mutability 
of human glory, not less remarkable than that which is perpetuated by Fmoze Shah’s 
Walking Stick, have been witnessed amid the fragments of these lonely ruins. 

The deliverance of the unfortunate Shah Allum by Lord Lake, in 1803, from the 
power of the Mahrattas, again changed the destinies of Delhi, which, since that period, 
has enjoyed unexampled tranquillity. Though the beauty of the scene is diminished, 
the sublimity of these time and tempest worn ruins is increased by the absence of 
vegetation on the and plain on which they stand. The Jumna overflows the country, 
but its waters, at this place, do not confer fertility, the bed of the nver being very 
strongly impregnated with natron , vegetation is destroyed by the penodical mnnda- 
tions , and, in consequence of the deletenous effects of the floods, and the neglect of 
the wells, a great part of the country about Delhi is converted into an ocean of sand, 
through which the camels, plodding their weary way, do not find a bush or a blade of 
grass The nature of the soil, and the numberless holes and hiding-places, presented 
111 the crevices and fissures of the ruins, afford abundant harbour for snakes These 
and other reptiles may be seen gliding through the broken walls of many a crumbbng 
palace, rearing their crests in the porticos and halls, or basking in the courts and 
terraces. Wolves and jackals secrete themselves by day in the vaults and recesses of 
this deserted city, coming forth at night in packs, and making the walls resound with 
their hideous yells , and the white vulture keeps lonely ward upon the towers and 
pinnacles, screaming, as it snuffs its prey in the distance, or as its keen eye follows the 
track of some disabled animal. 
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S E V E N - S T 0 R I E D PALACE, 

BEJ VPOlU 

The beautiful remains of this once splendid palace arise Bithiii the walls of the fortified 
portion of Bejapore. The architecture differs considerably iiom that of the numerous 
rums which attract the eye in this interesting cit} , it is lighter and of a more graceful 
character, its airy elegance contrasting finely uitli the uiassne solemnity of the 
mosques and tombs around. 

Very few Eastern cities ha\e the advantage of much \anety in the st}lc of their 
buildings, as is to be found at Bejapore , a circumstance to be accounted for by the 
great admixture of foreigners at the court of its former jirinccs, mIio uere of Turkish 
descent. The greater portion of the nobility A^cre composed of Persians, Tuiks, and 
Tartars, who, in all probability, introduced no\ cities fiom the countries of their birth , 
and we are told by Ferishta, that the first soiereign of the Add Shall dj nasty invited 
several eminent artists, belonging to distant lauds, to assist m the decorations of the* 
citv, and made them easy under the shade of his bounty.^’ The remains of the 
carved work and gilding, still to be found in the interior of the sc\en-8tori(*d palace, 
afford beautiful specimens of the state of the ait at the pc^nod of its (Tcction , but there 
IS no authentic record extant to acquaint us In uhoni this splendid hudding uas con- 
structed, though there is abundance of reason to snpposi‘ that it was the residence of 
Yusuf Adil Shah himself 

The history of the founder of a kingdom, once the most flourishing and po\ierfid in 
the Deccan, is of a very interesting and romantic nature He uas, il is s.iid, a son of 
the emperor Bajazet, and according to the policy of Eastern courts, uhicb permits no 
younger brother near the throne, uas destined by the re igning monaich to hi put to 
death. Agreeably to the soiereign^s mandate, the executioners came to demand the 
young pnnee, then a mere boy, of his mother, in order that, ha\ing strangled him, the 
body might be publicly exposed The unhappy lady, after \aiidy entreating the rcmis 
Sion of this cruel decree, obtained a delay of four-and-tucuty hours to prepan her mind 
for the loss which she was doomed to sustain, and immediately sent into the slave market 
to purchase a substitute for her son An unfortunate Circassian boy, viho bore 
resemblance to the prince, vvas selected for the victim, and, prevailing upon ^ 

ministers to favour the deceit, he suffered the fate intended for another , an , y t 
humane expedient, the queen succeeded in saving the life of her joungest born. 

The persons to whose care pnnee Yusuf was entrusted earned him to a p acc o 
security, whither he remained until he was sixteen years old, when, throUg, t e g y 
of his nurse, the secret of his birth having transpired, he v\ andered into Persia , 

able dream, which occurred to him while residing at Shuraz, determine im o ry 
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fortune in India, where he was assured that he should attain to sovereign power. Fortune 
smiled upon his enterprise. He arose to some eminence under the governor of Berar, 
and, upon the dissolution of the Bhamanee empire in the Deccan, he resolved to push 
his fortune , and, as in the words of his historian Ferishta, the hooma* of prosperity had 
spread the shadow of his wings over his head, he became master of a rich and fertile 
territory, and established himself as a sovereign at Bejapore Upon the marriage of his 
daughter, the Beeby Musseety, with prince Ahmed at Koolburga, that princess took 
her seat above all the other ladies of the court , and, upon being remonstrated with, 
replied, that as the daughter of Yusuf Adil Shah, and the niece and grand-daughter of 
two emperors of Rome, she considered herself to be inferior to no lady m the Deccan. 
It IS said that the truth of this assertion was established upon inquiry at Constantinople, 
and the claims of the noble lady to pre-eminence was thenceforth allowed at the court 
of her father-in-law 

Gibbon mentions the fact of Mahomed having, on his accession, ordered all his 
brothers to be put to death, and states also in a note, that one of them was saved, and 
became a Christian. The elegant and erudite translator of Fenshta^s history appeals 
to think it possible that another also might have escaped, whose adventures, in conse- 
([ueiice of the distant theatre of action, must have been perfectly unknown to European 
historians, under the authoiity of such a sanction, we may theiefore venture to give 
credit to the tale of Yusufs birth and preservation. 

Ferishta, unfortunately, is rather sparing of domestic anecdotes, the events which 
lie 1 elates respecting the kingdom of Bejapore being little more than a series of dis- 
turbances, rebellions, and eonspiracies , yet the architectural remains testify that the 
resources of the state must not only have been very extensile, but also very frequently 
expended upon works of considerable public utility. The aqueducts, tanks, and wxlls, still 
in existence, prove that the taste for useless splendour and posthumous fame, so remarkably 
exemplified in the tombs of Hnidostan, and so strongly displayed at Bejapore, was mingled 
with a desire to confer a lasting benefit upon posterity. A w ell-informed person, a deseen- 
daiit of one of the hoozoors of the ancient kings, w ho acted as guide to Captain Sj kes 
during his visit, averred that there were still in tolerable preservation at Bejapore, 
seven hundred wells wnth steps, three hundred without steps, seven hundred mosques 
and tombs of stone, and seven hundred of bricks and chunam and those w^ho have 
visited the city, and beheld the multitude of its buildings, and the amazing extent of 
ground w^hich they cover, do not refuse to give credit to the assertion 

Many of the most interesting rehques of Bejapore are so little injured by the neglect 
and devastation which ha^ e converted the surrounding country into a wilderness, as to 
give a hope that they may suiwive to be the ornaments of another capital, far happier 


* It fabled of this bud, that \^ho€\er comes under the shadow of his wings will wear a ciown Mi Neave, 
in desciibing the attributes of this, king-maker, supposes that our idea of the phoenix has been taken fiom the 
hooma of Eastern story, and adds, that, judging liom the number of klng^ at present in India, thej must be \ei) 
rare indeed, more especially in the Honouiable Company’s teiritoiies, whei'e it would be difticult to find a single 
nest. 
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and better governed than that ^^hich fell into dust under the stem despotism of 
Aurungzebe, and the wild vengeance of the Mahrattas 

While wandering amongst the rums of Bejapore, the moralist mar reflect upon the 
certain consequences of overweening ambition — the defeat of the most cherished objects of 
a despot^s soul, by the very means which he has taken to secure tlieir success Aunmg- 
zebe, in overthrowing the independent kingdoms of Ilindostan, and dethroiiiiig their 
princes m order to become the sole and sovereign ruler of tlic Maliommcdan empire, 
weakened the barriers which opposed themsehes to the growing poMcr of the Mahrattas, 
and paved the way to the final destruction of the Moghul d\nast} Tlie descendant ot 
this unrelenting victor sits upon the frail remnant of a throne, snatched fioiu the clutch 
of the Mahrattas by the bayonets of a foreign poMci, and the jiiesent state ol Bejapore 
will serve to show what the destiny of India ’would have been, had not the asctaulaney 
of the British government secured it from becoming sulijcct to M.ihiatta rule. 

The numerous vicissitudes to vliicli the city of Bejapore has been sulijected has 
given rise to an idea that immense treasures in gold and jewels are secreted amidst its 
rums The custom of burying money is still %ery pie\aleiit in India, this expedient 
being not only resorted to in troublous times, but also fmding fa\our with a^allcl()us 
persons who are unwilling that their successois sliould liemdit In tlieii wealth Kinijeet 
Singh is said to have been seized by a passion for aecumulatiiig and for lmr\ mg rnomn , 
and we are told that the Begum Sumroo secretes foui laes a >e.ii in this manner It is, 
therefore, not surprising that tlieie should be persons at Ihj.ijiore willing to gni large 
sums for the privilege of digging and (Ichnig under some old wall '1 his is a favourite 
speculation amongst the natnes, and manv are delud(‘(l, both of their time and tlun 
money, by the expectation of finding incalculable iichcs amidst tin foundations of tin 


deserted city. 

It IS to be hoped that the remains of the seven-storied palace max be savid from the 
researches of these treasure-seekers , though, as tlie building lias alnadx sufbnel more 
from the injuries which time and xxar haxe brought ujion Hcja])OH, than its imriudiatc 
neighbours, rum has now adxanccd too far to be ai rested As it has Ixcn lx on 
obserx^ed, those who hax^e xasitcd the city are struck xvith the fie slim ss and uniin})Hirc 
strength of many of the buildings, compared with the pr(‘v ailing cliaracttr of d((R\ 
desolation. They say that the city m some parts exhilnts such a wi c wasti o r 

that It seems scarcely credible that so much destruction could haxe Ixen (ffcctcd ly 

1 T i Kiit r'ltlier that som( xioleiit convulsion 

man^s neglect in the ordinary course of time, but ratiic 

« ^ 1 4. v< t narlial di’vastation And this 

of nature must have caused this mightx, terrible, } 1 

.dea .eems to b. borne out bv the u«»l.ctl~ ..,,1 m.s.iye ten,.,,,, .l,.eh 

have eecaped the fearful havoc, aud uluch, still evliilutiMK tlic „,,ble.t .pccimen. of 

architecture, give promise of almost endless durahilitv A great [sir o ic gi i„ 

not lost vts Lt gloss, and the elaborate ornaments ot man- of the evtenor, retain 
their minute and exquisite degree of finish wholly unimpaired 


i 
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JANGHERA, OR THE FAKEER’S ROCK, 

ON THE GANGES. 

The river Ganges, in its progress through the plains, waters many spots of remarkable 
beauty, but in the whole course of its brilliant career it can scarcely boast a more 
splendid landscape than that m which the rocks of Janghera form so prominent a 
feature. Standing boldly out in the stream, near a place called Sultangunge, m the 
province of Behar, this picturesque pile forms a grand and beautiful object , it consists 
of several masses of grey granite heaped one upon the other in a very picturesque 
manner, and forming ledges and terraces which are the sites of several small temples. 
In some places a crevice m the rock has afforded room for the roots of a magnificent 
tree to expand, and to crown ’with bright foliage the romantic height. 

Janghera is supposed m former times to have been united by an isthmus to the 
shore, but the rapid river continually rolling down, has worn a passage for itself 
between, and the rock is now completely isolated The place has been considered, 
during many ages, to be particularly holy , and, accordingly, from time immemorial 
fakeers ha\c established themselves upon it, deriving a considerable revenue from the 
donations of the pious voyagers of the river. A ghaut or landing-place has been con- 
structed at the back of this rock, and rude stairs conduct the pilgiims Aiho are desirous 
to perform their orisons at the hallowed shrine, to the pagoda at the summit dedicated 
to Naryan, who figures as the principal deity of the place. There is an idol of him 
in the temple that crowns this beautiful pile , and his image, together with those of 
Vishnu, Sceva, and others, is carved in different parts of the lock. 

The leading fakeer preserves a dignified seclusion, and is to be seen as silent and 
as motionless as the idol himself, seated on a tiger-skm, and unencumbered with any 
co\ eriiig except the chalk and ashes with which he is plentifully bedaubed . he has, 
howeicr, more active followers in his tram, who are at the trouble of collecting the 
tribute which he endeavours to exact from all the passers-by, whatever their religious 
])ersuasiou may be These fellows push out from the rock whenever the state of the 
water will permit, and follow the voyagers with their importunities. But when the 
river is full, and the current, strengthened by the melting of the snow, comes down 
in one sweeping flood, there is no loitering under the rock of Janghera, and a vessel 
sailing up with a strong wind, against this tide, makes rather a perilous navigation 
as it stems the rapid waters In going down the Ganges at such a penod, we pass 
the rock like an arrow shot from a bow, only catching a transient glance of its pic- 
turesque beauty; but when the river is low, and the current flows gently, we may 
pause to view it at our leisure, many persons landing to pay a \usit to the gnm occupant 
of the pagoda. 
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Janghera stands at the very portal of Bengal, a distnct differing veiy widely from 
the high table-land of Hmdostan proper. We leave the and plains and bare cliffs— 
which, except during the season of the rains, give so dreary an aspect to the upper 
provinces— for fields of never-failing verdure. The damp climate of Bengal maintains 
vegetation in all its bnUiance throughout the year, the period of the rams being only 
marked by a coarser and ranker luxuriance, proceeding from a redundance of plants, 
which actually appear to cumber and choke up the soil Jaugliera, tlius happily placed 
between the rugged scenery of the upper provinces, and the smiling landscapes ot 
Bengal, partakes of the nature of both the Gauges spreads itself like a sen at the 
foot of the rock, which on the land-side overlooks a wide expanse of fertile country, 
having for a back-ground the low ranges of hills which separate Behar from Bengal 
These hills, though rendered exceedingly interesting by their breaking the monotony 
of the vast extent of plain which spreads itself on either side, have not until very lately 
attracted much attention from the European residents of India Circumstances, Iiom - 
ever, have led to the development of resources which may open a new era m their 
history. Veins of coal have been discovered, a circiiiiistaiicc of great ini|)ortancc since 
the introduction of steam-navigatiou upon the Ganges At present the exceeding 
unhealthmess of the climate of these fastnesses, for such the hilly districts in this 


neighbourhood may be deemed, proves a great barrier to research. Cutting roads 
through them, and the attempt to bring them into cultivation, we may hoi»e, will lead 
to improvements which will enable the scientific traveller to penetrate their recesses, 
and pursue in their own haunts his studies of the animal cicatioii, hitherto existing m 
profound solitudes scarcely trodden by the foot of man The ornithologist has found 
a considerable accession to the catalogue of birds a splendid animal of the bovine 
genus, the gaour, feeds in the valleys, and the hippopotamus is supiK.sed to inhabit the 
lonely nvers of Gundwana, the gaour diflcring considerably from the bison, or any 
other known specimen of the class, is altogether new iii the records of zoology, ami 
prevailing opinion confines the hippopotamus to Africa , it is then fore a matter o 
some importance to establish the existence of the one, and to render the other usefu 
h a domestic capacity. Specimens of the gaour have found their way to tlie genera 
mart in India, the fair at Hurdwar, but the attempts hitherto made to tame this no 
animal have proved unsuccessful those individuals that have letn ex u n t- ’ 

upwards of sixteen hands in height. The gaour somewhat resembles the buffdo in 
form, but has a much finer coat, it is distinguished by an exercseu.ee --8 ^ 
the back, which by casual observers has been mistaken for the 
common Indian bullock j and its appearance is so rare as to exci c g J 

among the native commumty, who crowd eagerly to gaze upon it when taking place 


among the curiosities of Hurdwar. 
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SUWARREE OF SEIKS, AND VIEW NEAR THE SUTLEJ RIVER. 

A NATIVE Suwarree, or train of a great personage, in India always forms a picturesque 
and splendid pageant, but in the present dwindled state of Asiatic pnde, none could 
stand a comparison with that of the late Runjeet Singh. In addition to all the glittenng 
groups which the king of Oude e;xhibited in support of his dignity, the chief of Lahore 
displayed a martial host of followers, who had added many broad lands to his domi- 
nions, and rendered numerous warlike tribes tributary to the state. 

Runjeet Singh is here seen in the centre of a brilliant cavalcade, composed of superb- 
looking men, mounted upon stately elephants or gallant steeds, and shining in all the 
panoply of polished weapons, jewels, and gold, realizing the beau-ideal which the most 
Mvid imagination can have formed of the gorgeous splendours of an Asiatic prince. The 
scene represented in the accompanying plate was sketched upon the river Sutlej, near 
a fortified Seik town, commanding a view of the snowy peaks of the Himalaya moun- 
tains, at the distance of a hundred and twenty miles. 

Runjeet Singh, like other native potentates when appearing in public, was always 
attended by hawk and hound, his falconers bearing the regal birds upon their wrists, and 
a pack of dogs being led before him his elephants, camels, and horses were of the finest 
breed, and amongst the latter, he was particularly pleased with a specimen presented by 
Lord William Rentmck — a noble, though what is esteemed in his native land a clumsy 
animal, employed only as a beast of draught in the great brewing establishments in 
England, but wdiich liad sometimes the honour of carrying the maha-rajah himself, 
and bore the title of hathee-sa-ghora bestowed upon it, (elephant-horse ) Runjeet 
Singh himself was a slim, active personage, and would probably have even been consi- 
dered handsome, but for the ravages of the small-pox, w^hich had deprived him of the 
sight of one of his eyes He dressed richly, and w as upon state occasions distinguished for 
a remarkably fine diamond, called the kohi noor, or hill of light, wLich is said to be 
unique, and to exceed in size and splendour any specimens of the gem knowm in 
Europe The manner m winch the maha-rajah is stated to have possessed himself of 
tins jewel is not greatly to his credit 

In September, 1812, the queens of Shah Sujah, and Zeman Shah, of Cabul, took 
refuge from the tioubles of their country, and were received in Lahore with every 
demonstration of respect. Sujah, the deposed king, having been made pnsoner by 
treachery, ^vas conveyed by the governor of Attock to his brother, who at this period 
ruled over Cashmere. Tw'o grand objects of the Seik’s ambition and avarice, the pos- 
session of the celebrated valley, and of the hill of light, appearing now to be brought by 
fortuitous circumstances within his grasp, he determined, if possible, to make the attain- 
ment of the one, a pretence for the concession of the other. With this new he ga^e the 
queen to understand, that he w as resoh ed to espouse the causg of her husband in the 
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most chivalrous manner ; to liberate him from his confinement, and bestow upon him 
the fort of Rotas, together with a sufficient territory for the maintenance of his dignitr. 
The afflicted lady, ovei^oyed and gratified, expressed a deep appreciation of the intended 
kindness, and it was then delicately hinted, that, in order to stimulate her friend to the 
enterprise, it would be advisable to present him with the kolu noor, a gem which he 
was very anxious to possess. The queen, who Mas no bad diplomatist, declared herself 
quite certain that the moment her husband found himself at liberty, he would be but 
too happy to gratify the wishes of the iinaluable friend uho had started up m his dis- 
tress, but that at present the diamond was in paiui at Candahar, for two lacs of ruptses. 
Runjeet Singh believed as much of the lepresentation as he jileased , but having shown 
his desire to obtain the diamond, it uas necessary to preient it from being despatched to 
a place of secunty , and, therefore, entirely losing sight of the chualnc character mIucIi 
he had lately assumed, he threw the confidential sen ants of tlie unfortunate princcHsc'* 
into close confinement, and surrounded their .ibode \Mth sentiiuds, mIio had stnet 
orders to search every person who should attempt to jiass This measure not having the 
desired effect, he determined to rcsoit to one still moic disgraceful, and deprned the 
ladies and their household of all Mipplies, cither of food or water, for two days These 
heroic women still holding out, the JScik was ashamed of continuing a system likely to 
end in the death of the parties who had claimed his hospitality, and was fain to be 
content with a promise of the jewel, to be redeemed when the imprisoned monan h 
should be put in possession of Hotas. Runjeet Singh now set hctiousIj to work, and 
having entered into an alliance with the ruler of Affghanistan, they agreed to send 
a large force into Cashmere, which had icbelled, to subdue the eountri, and to ohtHiii 


the person of Shah Sujah. 

The expedition was successful, but it cost lliiii)('ct latlicr dcarlv , main Sciks pens i- 
ingmthe snow, and his ally, Futti Kliaii, dcrniiig the greater sliare ol the benefit 
This chieftain installed his brother iii the goicriimeiit of the lallei, and the Seiks were 
for the present obliged to remain content w.tli the custody of tl.e mval .aptne, «ho was 
conveyed to his family at Lahore Tl.c success of the espeddum lurn.sl.cd a a.r pre ext 
for the renewal of the inhospitable demand for tl.c gr, at .l.a.noml , and . 

endeavoured to evade the sacrifice, by professing h.s n.ll.ngncss to f.ilh ‘‘‘M 2 

gnen by his wife, when the restoration of tl.c tcrr.torj' should enable him to redeem the 
precious kohl noor now in pledge for t«o lacs llun.eet Singh was not so easil, cajo^d^ 
he therefore proceeded to extremities, imprisoned h.s niihappy 
with perpetual incarceration, and kept them without fooi or sescra yJ* ‘ 
resistance to be useless, Shah Sn^ah at last came to tcrins. stipulating for a sum o 
money and a month’s time, to recover the diamond, and pay off 
this Attempt to gam something m exchange was not successful Runj^ Singh 

wary to be outwitted, and well k“ow g ^ hesitation, and a day 

money advanced to a pnsoner, produced the tw., acs wiu 

was appointed for the surrender of the dignified sdence oppoaite 

Shah Sujah, the representative of a race of kings, sat in a.gn ur- 


X 
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to his mean-spirited oppressor, whose family, raised to power by a freak of fortune, could 
only trace their descent from thieves. It is said, that for a whole hour the exiled monarch 
gazed impressively upon the robber-chief without speaking, and that Runjeet Singh, 
whom this mute eloquence failed to move, desired somebody acquainted with the Persian 
language to remind his majesty of the purpose for which they had met. The shah, 
without opening his lips, spoke with his eyes to an attendant, who, retiring, 
returned with a small parcel, which he placed between the great men. The envelopes 
were speedily removed, and the jewellers, who were stationed behind, recognizing the 
diamond, assured their master that it w^as the veritable kohi noor. 

Nothing now remained but the repossession of the tw^o lacs, which w^as speedily 
accomplished. Runjeet despatched a picked body of his satellites to the residence of his 
unfortunate guests, with orders to bring away, without any reservation, the money and 
jewels belonging to the party These commands were literally obeyed, not only e\erv 
ornament being taken, but rich dresses also, together with the swords, shields, and 
matchlocks, which were mounted in gold or silver. The maha-rajah appropriated 
everything which he thought worthy of retention to his own use, sending back those 
articles which he considered to be of little or no value, observing to his courtiers, that it 
was useless to get a bad name for such rubbish. Nothing more being procurable, and 
some feeling of policy or remorse preventing him from taking the lives of those whom 
he had so shamefully pillaged, Runjeet Singh allowed the females to escape to Loodianah, 
where they were some time afterwards rejoined by their husbands, on whom the British 
government settled 50,000 rupees, (five thousand pounds a year,) which they continue 
to enjoy 

The Mogul and Affghan horse-dealers, who frequent the fair at Hurdwar, (if their 
reports may bo robed u})on,) w ould give us reason to believe that the situation of the 
ex-king of Cabool excited great interest and compassion, and that the tributaries of 
Runjeet would have been delighted, had the British restored Shah Sujah to the throne. 
These men seem to be nuieli puzzled to guess the reason that the English did not invade 
the maha-rajah^s territories , they abhor the Seiks, because they are gradually seizing the 
Affghan dependencies, and tliey fancy that the Lahore chieftain paid six cowries in the 
lupoe to the Company, for permission to hold the countries he conquered, and to receive 
their revenues, our non-interference system being otherwise unaccountable. 

Runjeet Singli, tho,ugh owing the greater portion of his acquisitions to craft of the 
lowest kind, and of the most unjustifiable nature, was possessed of talents of no common 
order, which, if properly cultivated, would have secured for him an ascendancy based 
upon a more honourable foundation , but w ith too many of the vices of the Asiatic cha- 
racter, he had also a v ery large proportion of those ridiculous notions which are obsolete 
in countries illuminated by the light of science. The Seik ruler w as a great believer m 
omens, and not only consulted the stars, but also the chirpings of birds, previous to any 
measure of importance In declining years, he suffered from ill health, but the remedies 
prescribed by European phv sicians were obstinately neglected, for the advice of sooth- 
sayers. These personages took upon themselves to disco vei the cause of the malady of 
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the sovereign, which some old beggar-iioman had naturally enough attributed to the 
oppression of his people. Upon consulting the stars, they found Saturn m tlie ascen- 
dant, a planet which, according to general belief, aka\s c\erts a baleful influence. 
There was no difficulty now in tracing the Iner complaint and thsciitcry of tlic lion of 
the Punjab, to its true source but what was to be done in Midi an emergence ? tlie 
dislodgment of a planet from the sky being biToiid the poMcr of the maha-rajah, great 
as he undoubtedly was. Nevertheless, it \ias iiecessaiy to hit upon some method to get 
rid of the malignant influence, and it uas deteniuueil to tiau^port the planet in (dligv 
out of the Seik dominions into the Pritish teiriton, in the exjieetation, that on its 
arrival on the coast, the Governor-General Mould CMuee Ins Ineudship by transporting 
Saturn beyond the kalapance, or salt ocean The credit of this ingenious ivwvv is diu* 
to Mudhsoodun Pondit, and other learned men, mIio, according to th(‘ statement in tin* 
Lahore ukhbars, recommended his highiicss to caiist* an efligy of tin planet Sat uni to 
be made of gold, set with sapplmes, and to gne the same, with a iilaek shawl, to a 
brahmin of some other country, mIio should be placed in a lath, oi car, of a dai k colour, 
drawn by buffaloes instead of bullocks, and tiaiispoit(*d along with the image across tiie 
river, when, with the blessing of ProMdence, the maha-i.ijah would spd/bly riroier 

This notable expedient was instantly adopted, and a golden tdhgy of the plaint 
speedily constructed. When it was finished, a brahmin of tlie Chobal class, a natne 
of Mutah, was found, to undertake this ll0^el chaige, who, after bi mg batiud m oil, and 
his person blackened from head to foot, was clad in sable garments, wlnui the efhg\ m 
question, with a pair of gold bracelets, fne hundred rujices in (ash, and a lilai k horse, 
with a black saddle, were given, according to the rit( called >/(//(/-//ess Alter being 
placed in a covered rath, drawn by a pair of Imffaloi's, the brahnnn, atromp.mied by 
two battalions of soldiers, was ordered to be carried across the rner It is nei(ili*ss to 
add, that the instant Saturn left Lahoic, tin* rnalia-rajali grcMlh iinovind tin fartlur 
progress of the planet was not stated, but to doubt that his coinali sci mv fullv k(|>t 
pace with it, would be sheer scepticism ’ 

Runjeet Singh entertained crowds of daiumg-gnls at his ( ourt, and, m Ins old 
age, scandalized the more fastidious poition of the (onirnnnity, l>v mismg one of these 
ladies to the throne. The celetirated dancer, Gool-bidiar, havin- fr. <iii( ntly attracted 
the attention of her lord, at Icngtli obtained snfluicnt influnicc o^cr linn to induce liim 
to make her his wife. The marriage Ha's solernni/id witli all the ponip and sjilciidour 
consistent with the rank and dignity of tlie bridegroom, mad* liapiij in the possesion 
of a beauty whose charms are stated to ha\ e been traiisceiident. It is said that no report 
could do justice to the attractions of tins lady, a hose loieliness far surpassed all expec- 
tations previously formed of it 

Not content with the usual number of female attendants, Ruiijcct Singh formed 
a band of amazons, armed and equipped as a guard to the Zenana, these women were 
splendidly dressed, and many are reported to l.ave iiecn uncommouli liandsorac, and of 
course great favourites with their old doting sovereign 
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H U R D ¥ A R. 

The point at which the sacred waters of the Ganges enter the plains of Hindostan is 
supposed to be peculiarly holy, and Hurd war, the gate of Han, or Vishnoo, has been 
from time immemorial the resort of Hindoo pilgrims, hurrying to fling themselves into 
the mighty stream at the moment of its emancipation from the mountain-range whence 
it has its source The scenery about Hurdwar affords some of the most splendid land- 
scapes which are to be found on the bright and beautiful iiver, whose majestic course is 
di\crsified by so many interesting objects It stands at the base of a steep mountain, 
on the verge of a slip of land reclaimed from the forest, and surrounded on all sides by 
thick jungle. The leafy fastnesses of the Deyrah Dhoon appear immediately above the 
pass , and below, the uncultivated wastes of the Terraie stretch their wildernesses for 
many miles. In the midst of this wild forest-scene appear the stately and spacious 
mansions of rich Hindoos, which recede a little from the river, leaving a handsome 
esplanade between. 

The town is small, but well built , the wealthy portion of the pilgrims only requiring 
the convenience of a roof, the remainder of the vast multitude, whom religion, pleasure, 
or business bring to the spot, contenting themselves with canvass dwellings, or a bivouac 
beneath the trees. The annual fair, which attracts this immense concourse of visitors, 
ih held in the month of April , and though spiritual concerns form the ostensible object 
of the meeting, there is a great admixture of worldly pursuits, even the bathers them- 
sehcs being intent upon some advantageous bargain in the sale or purchase of the 
merchandise wdiich is annually brought to this wild and solitary spot from every part 
of the world During the time of the fair, the neighbouring roads are crowded by 
thousands of travellers — in eiery description of vehicle, mounted on elephants, bullocks, 
and camels, on horseback or on foot, and of all ages, complexions, and costumes. As 
they jiass the pagodas on their w ay, the air resounds with the shouts of Mahadeo Bol 
which IS repeated from front to rear, until the distant echoes take up the note, and the 
welkin rings with the cry of Bol’ Bol’ Numerous Europeans are induced to visit 
Hurdwar during the period of its festivity, and their tents and equipages, differing so 
widely from those of the surrounding multitude, present one of the most extraordinary 
features of the motley scene. The fair and the ghaut dmde the attention of persons 
whom mere curiosity has drawn to the spot in the latter, immense crowds succeed 
each other without intermission, the vast influx of people thronging to the river side, 
especially at the auspicious moment in which ablution is considered most eflBcacious, 
liaMiig until lately been productive of very serious accidents. Formerly a narrow 
avenue led from the principal street to the ghaut , the rush was then tremendous, and 
numerous lives were lost, not fewer than seven hundred falling a sacrifice in one day to 
the enthusiastic zeal with which the devotees pressed forward to the river. The road 
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has been widened, and a convenient ghaut constructed, by order of the East India 
government, and, with the shouts of Mahadao, are now raised acclamations of thanks- 
giving for the blessing which the pilgrims enjoy, in being able to perform so essential 
a rite of their religion without danger or difficulty Brahmins are, of course, amongst 
the most conspicuous figures m the throng, they collect the tribute, but do not other- 
wise exercise their sacerdotal character, the bathing being performed without anv 
peculiar ceremony, there are also a ^ast immbci ot inendicants of eiery dcsenplion , 
many being, from their filth, their distortion, or then nakedness, the most disgusting 
creatures imaginable. The utter absorption of eiciy f.ieiilt\ in tlie dnti perfunued h\ 
the bathers, who seem to be wholly intent upon saturating tiiemsehes with tlie sacnul 
waters of the Ganges, offers an extraordinary contrast to the idle, indifferent an of tlie 
European spectators, w^ho, lazily reposing on their elcjibiints, survey the scciu' at 
a convenient distance a few missionaries are more aetnely einplo\ed in distributing 
copies of the Scriptures, translated into the \ai ions dialects of tlie East. These are 
eagerly received even by the most dciont followers ol Bralima, the llnideos being 
exceedingly tolerant of other leligioiis, and re.idv to listen to then doctrines, although, 
from the extraordinary influence of caste, the dilhcult\ ol making eoinerts is so great, 
that, were it not for the untiring perseverance ot tlii‘ (liseipli‘s of Cbiistianity, even tlu 
little which is done could not be eftected. When tired ot gazing upon llie assemblid 
thousands, all employed in the same observance, but eadi Hindoo eoinmuinty difftTiiig 
so strongly from the other, that they sc<iicely seem to belong to the same cliim* and 
country, the idle visitant turns to the laii, where tin* spictadi is still more diversilicd, 
the concourse of men and animals being almost beyond belict Sp(( miens of the U hue 


race, from the tiger down to the Persian cat, liois(‘s, dogs, bemrs, monkeys, birds, and 
deer of every description, are offered for sale The tiimipetmgs of the diplnmts, the 
doleful cry of the camels, the lowing of the bullocks, the neighmg of the horses, and 
the shrill screams or shaip roais of beasts and buds ot pr(y,add(d to tin sound of 
human voices, the discordant notes of itinerant miisicnms, and tin wild blasts ftom llit 
sacred shells of the brahmins, altogethei make u]) a concert so confusing and bewilder 
ing, that it requires no common stiength of nerve to laar it without shrm i g 
the booths the precious commodities ol the Last lie mingle el with tin manufactures o 

Europe hardware, mirrors, woollcii-clotbs, muslms, patent-medicines, 

perfumery from France and England, aie to be s(*cn by the side o rarities rni « 

n,ere, Pern., th, shorn of the Kcl Sea, Chn,., ih- -f 1'“^ Ar.-l..,»l«o 

the plains of Tartary, and the height, of the Nepaol SocI, goo.!, a, are 'I'spptd 

otat the fair ate brought dorvn to the large c.t.esol lliodostan. to ta.eporc, Allal.a.ad, 
Benares, and as low as Patna, the last resting-place* of the came 
From the latest accounts from Ihaclostuu IcarMhat .n 
dimmished numbers of tlie pdgnms, the fan « Hcruole to 

the place, it is said, on the authority of some religious zeal is 

predict a speedy termination to its sanctity ^i,/^,tom»hing proofc of their 

attributed to the intercourse with Europeans, and 
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y)ower in the East. It was believed, that while Bhurtpore stood, the English would 
never gam entire possession of the country , and after its capture, many looked up to 
Runjeet Singh as the restorer of native supremacy but the interview which took place 
between the Governor*General of India and the late sovereign of Lahore, completely 
dissipated this vain hope. Brahmins also are found to engage more readily in the 
service of Europeans as Chuprassics and Hurkaras than heretofore , and all over India 
the religious festivals of the Hindoos are degenerating and falling into contempt 


RUINS OF OLD DELHI. 

There is no adjunct which so completely devastates the neighliourhood of ruins, as 
sand When vegetation has flung its graceful drapery o\er broken walls and prostrate 
towers, the mind becomes reconciled to the decay of man^s most ostentatious work, but 
the effect of sand is to deepen exery horror, to increase the dreariness of the waste, 
and to add the curse of sterility to the ravages of time , yet is there still something 
sublime in the utter desolation it produces From the nature of the greater portion 
of th(‘ province of Delhi, it required the most strenuous efforts on the part of the 
inhabitants to counteract the progress of aridity, the deposits of the Jumna, unlike 
tlic feitilizing mud of the Ganges, consisting of washed and unproductive sand, w'hile 
its xvaters are so strongly impregnated with carbonate of soda, that they prex^ent spon- 
taneous vegetation, and destroy the labours of the cultixator whenexer they are suffered 
to overflow These desolating agents are not derived from the mountains whence the 
Jumna has its birth, but are taken up in the wide plain aboxe the city of Delhi The 
savage horror which iioxv characterizes a scene once gloxvmg with all the beauty xvhich 
the luxuriance of a tropic soil and a tropic climate can bestow , has occasioned modern 
travellers to doubt the tales told of the formei sjilendour of the imperial residence 
M. Jacquemont, from whom we might hax’e expected more solid information, calls the 
author of Lalla Rookh a perfumer and a liar, because he has described gardens of 
roses w here some of the coarsest w eeds refuse to grow , but xx e are not to judge of 
the aspect of Old Delhi under its founders, by its present appearance. Had the trou- 
bles of this portion of Hindustan, xvhich lasted during the greater portion of a century, 
continued for a century longer — ^wdiich, but for the subjugation of the Mahratta power, 
they would have done — the Jumna, unrestricted m its w^anderings, would hax’e 
gradually laid the whole of the Dooab waste, carrying the drifting sand to the banks 
of tlie Ganges, and changing from a rapid river to one vast and melancholy jheel 
Even the rums which now teU the tale of former glory, must have been swept away, 
and visitors, refusing to credit anything winch they do not see, might have doubted 
the existence of the tombs and palaces, as well as of the roses which flourished beneath 
their walls. 
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Old Delhi, founded upon the site of the ancieiu Hindoo city of Indraput, by the 
Affghan invaders of Hindostan, was ruined and laid \iastc by other Moslem conquerors. 
The followers of Timur avenged upon the descendants of (lengis Khan, the excesses 
which he and his fellow- victors had committed. Delhi u as taken and sacked, its 
splendid avenues presented one wide scene of conflagration and mitssacrc, anil it never 
afterwards recovered its original splendour After the >\ithdrawal of Timur, wlio was 
called away from his triumphs in Ilindosfan, to rejiel the agirres^ion of the Turkish 
emperor, Bajazet, the sceptre of India was slaved by Mcak liands, until the accession 
of Baber, whose reign ^\as too short to enable him to rojiair all the uiiscliicf which had 
occurred under the misrule of his predecessors Shcic Shah, who wrested the throne 


from the son of this prince, though anviously attentne to the impro\enient of the 
country, did not live to complete all his designs , the reign of llumaioon, who suc- 
ceeded, was of very brief duration, and Acbar fixed the capital ol his empire at Agra 
When Shah Jehan ascended the tin one of the Moghuls, Delhi exhibited oul\ a miser- 
able remnant of its former greatness, and, pcrhajis despairing of its lest oration, he 


left it to its fate, and constructed the new city, which now has lu'arly shared the 
melancholy destiny of its predecessor. Many ot the gardens which he planted Iihm* 
disappeared, but enough remains to coriMiice those who desin* to make themsehes 
acquainted with the real facts of the case, to show that care and ( ultiAatioii are alom 
necessary to convert this sterile wilderness into a blooming paradise There is great 
difficulty in giving a name to some of the most perfect islihei's which rear thiar lolt) 
domes amongst the crumbling heaps laid prostrate bv the band of tunc Wehnxe 
no authentic record to refer to, and tlu* uatne cicerones .ire not to 1 k‘ depemded upon 
for the correctness of their accounts The massive grandeur ol tiie IVtaii and Aflgliaii 
architects it is impossible to mistake, maiiv of the structures, riand bv tlusi s|) tm k 
people, are still remarkable for their solidiU , and iiotlnng short of the wanton ravagcn 
of man, aided by the hostility of nature, would have caused so great a dcvaHtation, 
even throughout the lengthened period iii which this rnaginficent city has been wholly 


abandoned to evil influences 

Old Delhi owed the greater portion of its most interesting edi lecs o in^zt i t, 
who employed a re.gn of tlnrty-mne years, more than or.l.nanU exempt from the 
troubles and disturbances which have charaeten.e.l emp.n- in tin hast, almost entirely 
in the erection of public buildings H.s plans wore made upon tlie 
and the extent and durability of h.s wor , 
gigantic dimensions than for the cx(, ^ ^ y 

day excite the wonder and admiration of the I g ,11. u* r ♦ 1 f/. tLiu 

Shah .ho coos, raced the grood c.o^ .loch '■"“e'', to 

00. oeglectcd portion of the provnee S™" “t" 1 “’ ' 

.h.ch had ,h Jtened to reduce .he .hole of Ind.a .0 a d.«rt. began to fel, 

nil the etmggle. wh.ch succeeded, this po«er incrc.std, until the neeemty of seeking 

rrthge ..to the .all. of N.» Delh, from the la. les, ““ 

destJndnnts of Aurnngsebe, oectetoned the total ahandonuten. of the old etty. 
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MOSQUE or MUSTAPHA KHAN, BEEJAPORE. 

Formck \isitants to the city of Beejapore, while expressing their admiration at the 
vaiicd and beautiful architectural remains still to be found in the highest preservation 
amid a wild waste of ruins, have pointed them out as well worthy the attention of scientific 
[icrsons, ivhosc prcMous studies and cultivated taste*would render them better adapted to 
the task of dcsci iption than military men, who may be said merely to act the part of 
pioneers, leading the i^ay for the more learned and efficient traveller. Hitherto, however, 
the slight notices scattered througli several highly-esteemed works upon India, have not 
attracted the attention of those who could alone do justice to the multitudinous objects 
of nitciest Mith A\hich this extraordinary city abounds Beejapore has only been the 
casual sojourn of a fe^^ idlers and amateurs, who have satisfied themselves, or have been 
eoni])clled foi A^ant of time to be content, with a very hasty and cursory glance , the 
most diligent Inue left the greater part of the splendours springing up on every side 
holly uiidescnbed, and, amidst many others, we vainly seek for any detailed account 
of tlie mosque of Mustaplia Khan 

This lieautiful edifice stands near the centre of the city, in an open area leading from 
the piinci|).il street The surrounding quadrangle is entered by a large massive gate- 
vav, undei a noble arch Time, which has been busy Mitli the buildings which lie 
])iostratc and in luins on every side, seems to have almost wholly spared the mosque, 
mIiicIi icars its dark nails nearly uninjured in the midst of utter desolation This 
temple, though fai inferior in size to the Jumma Musjid, is lofty and beautifully pro- 
]>oitu>ued , and tlu* external ornaments, though of a less florid character than those of 
many other stiuctures in its neighbourhood, are chaste and appropriate, nliile theie is 
•something peculiarly elegant in the shape and decorations of the dome The high 
nan ow arches which run along the front, and are continued throughout the interior^ 
affoul a vaiTctv to the ordinary style, and the effect of their perspective is exceedingly 
])leasing To this meagre account of a building which merits a much more elaborate 
deseiiption, nothing at present can be added, but we may hope that the general culti- 
\ation of taste for w'orks of art, and the unexpected facilities of visiting a city, which at 
no distant period belonged to an enemy^s country, and was almost inaccessible to 
Euiopeau footsteps, will greatly increase our information lespectmg so interesting a 
j)lace as Beejapoie 

There aie ^arlous traditions and legends attached to this romantic capital, which still 
h^ e in the recollection of its few inhabitants , and travellers acquainted with the language, 
as they survey w ith rapt delight the gorgeous remains of a once flourishing kingdom, are 
entertained by the tales and explanations of their native conductors 

A small pool of water is pointed out to the curious, which possesses a high degree of 
sanctity in the eyes of the Hindoos, and which the Moslems, who beheie in many of their 
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neighbour’s marvels, look upon with great res^pect It is iiulk\ in its appearance, but 
perfectly wholesome , no other spring of the same kind is to be louiid in ani part of the 
neighbourhood, and none presume to doubt the tiiith uf tlie tradition iihich asciibos it to 
the piety of a brahmin, who brought a small quaiitit\ of the hoK uiiter of tlio (hinges to 
this remote spot. Rapidly increasing into the pool m hieli is still in cvisteiiee, it maintains 
its distinct character, and affords to all dc\out jieisoiis a jiroot ol the miraculous nature 
of the sacred river 

A still more interesting story is told about a loinb, named, in coiiseijnenee ol the pure 
uhitencss and brilliant lustre of the stucco w\th mIiicIi it is lined, Mootec (id, — inootee 
signifying pearl. A nobleman u ho had amassed .in (*1101 iiious (juant it \ ol ui'altli, had 
the misfortune to auaken the aiaricious piopciisitics oi Ins soicicigii, uho Icit an eager 
desire to transfer the coietcd trcasuics to his omu cotleis, .md suupli'd not to einplo\ 
means m common use among Eastern despots It was (hMcinumd to bung an 
accusation of treason against him, and, undci this plea, to s(M/a upon and MipuMrate 
his riches The plot was deeph and cuniiiimly laid, but its ml(m(l((l Metini liaxing 
obtained timely information of his danirei, cxpl.iiinal to tlu' l.idics ot Ins lannh the 
predicament m which he stood, and consulted with thim upon tin liest niniiis of 
avoiding its most fatal coiise(pienc(‘s 

It happened that the greater part oi the ii(blemau’s ( inicd .ii(|Uisltioiis consisted 
of pearls and other ornaments foi the Zenana The l.iithlul and dcxolid leniales, whom 
he apprised of lus danger, immediatch dcMsed a pliui, nhu li, though it inxolvcd the 
sacrifice of objects dear to woman’s vaiiiti, proriiised 1 o slciim a still dearer hie Thiy 
proposed to break the pearls, iiliich had excited the kings ei.puhti, into pieces, and 
they were accordingly nearly reduced to poudor. The ,h-str.ict.oi. ol these gems 
becoming a topic of public notoriety, it was no longer north while to molest the omicr, 
who, though impoverished, spent the residue of his days iii tranquillity 


ROCKS AT COLGONG, ON THK GANGLS. 
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tangled shrubs spring wherever a shallow bed of earth permits them to take root. In 
fact, the luxury of foliage cannot be seen to greater perfection than from the rocky islets 
of Colgong, which overlook the lovely woods spreading in all directions on the opposite 
shore , while beyond, the llajmhal hills gleam with the purple glory of the amethyst 
These lovely crags are the haunt of numerous birds , pigeons nestle in the trees, and, 
at the slightest alarm, myriads of small water-fo^vl rush out in snowy flocks, adding, by 
their hurried flight, to the animation of the scene, while the numerous flotillas of native 
craft, of strange but highly picturesque construction, serve also to heighten the beauty 
of a landscape, uliich, in despite of their superior utility, we must regret should e^er be 
disturbed by the smoke and paddles of stealn-^ esscls 

Colgong forms the occasional habitation of a fakcer, but does not appear to be the 
settled residence of any recluse of great celebrity. There aic no regular temples, 
although a lude shrine has been shaped out of one of the laigest blocks of granite 
which cro^^^ the summit of the lock to the westward of the group Theie are also 
caverns in these islands, and it is seldom that either a living or dead specimen of 
the religious mendicants who aic established in such places over the whole of India, 
is not to be found heie. A nameless tomb occuis upon the summit, probably that 
of a ]\Iohamniedan saint, for the Hindoos do not usually bury their dead. This 
peisonago, whoever he may be, having received his apotheosis, would be equally vene- 
rated bv the ])lo^e^sors of both religions The Mohammedans of India, and espccialh 
of Bengal, forgetful that their creed assures them that theie is but one God, have no 
objection to woiship at the shtmc of some holy person deified iii the imaginations of his 
votaries, while the Hindoos aic of so idolatrous a nature, that they will not pass any 
altar without dropping a flower upon it byway of offcimg. The reverence for the dead, 
which is a distinguishing tieit of the natives ol India, is strongly manifested in the lonely 
tombs w hicli occupv gicat numbers of the heights in the vicinitj’’ of Rajmhal Wherever 
the travcllei comes upon one of those mausoleums, however neglected and apparently 
deserted the place may be, he is certain to find the traces of pious care from human hands 
The precincts ol the tomb mav, pci haps, be the haunt of a solitary jackal, or other beast 
of [>rey, too little accustomed to man’s iiitiusion to be alarmed at his approach , and yet 
c\ en w hen it wmuld scorn tliat the prowling savage was sole tenant of the w ild, the newly- 
svvept iiavciiiciit, shewed with ficsh flowers, show^s that some human being has lecently 
pel formed a daily task Frequently it is impossible to guess who has been at the pains 
to keep the shnne ficc from the pollutions of bats and birds, but occasionally, scarcely 
moie human in his outwaid form than the sav’age denizens of these deep solitudes, the 
attendant fakcer will appear upon the scene, his long, matted locks, and the distinguish- 
ing marks of his caste and calling (chalk and dirt) forming Ins sole attne Money would 
appear to be perfectly superfluous to personages so independent in the w ay of clothing, 
lodging, and, in all probability, food , but though iii some cases it is not solicited, it is 
generally acceptable, and the oflered rupee disappears in a marvellous manner, since, 
there being no garments, there can be no pockets. 

All the niooring-places within a d.iv’js sail of Colgong aie distinguished for their 
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surpassing beauty ; and indeed the \iliole \ oi age a to Calcutta couductii the tra\clici 
through scenes of the softest enchantment Rajinhal, m pai ticular, excites tlie nttciitiou 
of all who have any taste for picturesque scenery, the rums of its oiiee splemlul palaces 
now adding a melancholy interest to tlie lamlsc.tpcN The oni^m ot this rouil iit\, 
stretching into remote antiquity, is lost in the ()hseuut\ wlwvh haiuxs oNer the \,\\\\ 
history of the Hindoo dynasties of India, but ut^mimiritsdigniti 4.11(1 mipojtaM( e altei tlu 
Mohammedan conquests, it remained tliceajut.il I't Heng.il ilinme: a sj^ioudul s\unvvi<ni 
of princes, n ho embellished it iMtli the t.istciul aiehitectuu toi whielithe} win 1 urn d 
The stone principally found lu these iiiteies+mu u'oi.uns is a led gr.untiN and ils eolum. 
decayed by age, harmonizes \\ ell with the luheiis and weiiU whuh h.i\e tliuur t hi him l\t s 
over every coigiic of ifintage,” and tlie tii es th.it non spn ad tin n uiubi iiri luis Inh'ige 
over quadrangle and couit. Occasionally ne lind .i nnvtuie oi maibh', llu li\(uinlt 
material of the luxurious Moguh, and Inouirlit into taslnon al)nn1 tin nun oi \(bai 
A hall of noble dimensions, erected b\ tin* sidt.m ^hnjah, tlu 'in(oitunat« bintliu 


of Aurungzebe, lined tliiougliout nitli inailile, <i pnxliut lau n Ih n^al, )ms Im en 
advantageously, though not \ci\ liapj)d\ , eniplov i il as a iiiept.u!< loi loaK, loi tin 
supply of the steamcis nliicli aie non connnon upon tin (lancns - MoA\lj.it 1 ) isi nsi s 
may we come at last This hall, one oi thi Un nrnumng iMdmus tu ittisl tin 
grandeur of the kings and pi iiices nbo iimind and rivcilid in liapnh-d, is msi’mI 
every European traveller voyaging on tin (.aliens, ». n.s jin.hn- a p.n>ni ph isn.c m 
musing o\er those vicissitudes oi iottnne whnh have ii.»id tin icd-(ios>, Ij.nnn i .d 
St George over the fallen gloiio ot tin ciiMini \i hde snnie pi isons i onsidi i tin 
comersion of the marble ball into a (U)>ot i‘>i <oaU a vluxkiii^ di si i lat i >11, >11 ^ 

are of opinion that the element oi tins m w powii, winch is i hanging all tin nnua. 

political, and physical relations in the woihl, and is \v(>i.viiu a ii\olntion m u t } 

dous and radical than any that histoiy iuoid>, is \m .1 IniLid in a p.i . 
once filled with courticrb bla/ing in (Ii.uikhkN, n<>" t k tm j ’ , . 

the emhlem of that astonislnn*' poMOi, "Iw'C j-'-mu'k m-ouko 
ealculate, Iving at anchor under tl,o buU.c.. s ol .In .on a n, ..m. .. a - > ^ 

shape of a‘steani.ics.el, can scaiccly l.ul b> fdl tin u,n.c,npU.n, nnn.i wtb goipoi. 


visions of the future. ,j , 

A voyage on the Gauge, interest,... , in. uln n .nub ^ ^ 

attending the slo.v and cluiuM Cl. It..... a ' ^ oi Uu ors.M.nbs 

the wind was against them, toned bv >< < ' , .^o,\er..i..ci.t iron 

per day, is now performed in the most . 1 . 

steamers The arrangement ot tln^c (o.m.H i'>ur large wimluns 

nient. The cuddy, a cheerful 

on either side, stands athw art-sl.ip, a lo cal.ms, ami 

abaft, and six before it, a nanow pa^.ige ruiis bcU ^ 

terminates m the cuddy, winch tlms ci.R s^ 

which IS in technical lan^agm d. nomuM „Hc.gat.o., of a rner 

and in consequence of the difficult i 
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beset With shifting sand -banks, the whole concern is brought to anchor at sunset e\err 
evening, tlie commandant not being allowed to put the steam up until sunrise the fol- 
low mg morning As Government despatches treasure by these boats, they are accom- 
jianied by a guard of soldiers live and mess in the steamer, but at eight bells post 
a sentinel on the flat , thus enabling the passengers to throw open their windows at nio-ht 
\\ itli the strongest feelings of security — feelings which they would not other\\ ise enjov 
th(‘ tliic\es of India being exceedingly expert, and frequently committing great depre- 
dations on tlic river, by means of the small boats, m which they glide noiselessly to 
an\ unguarded vessel, ^^hicli they speedily strip of everything valuable 

Native pilots arc stationed along the river, nho are taken on board at different 
points, they receive eighteen rupees (thirty-six shillings) a month, for Tvhich they 
ha\e to proMdc a small dingec (yherry) and crew, to sound aU the depths and shoals of 
tlie incr Those men are at the present period exceedingly useful in pointing out the 
hidden sand-lianks 'vGiich lie perdu at every angle of the stream, and in time, under the 
discipline of a good system, may be made invaluable The roof or deck of the flat 
is coxered \utli an awning, and aflbrds a delightful promenade duiing those periods of 
the tvvcnty-foui hours, and that season of the year, in ^yhlch Anglo-Indians may venture 
to emerge into ojien air The c\c of the cold w eather is certainly the best time for river 
ti a\ ellmg, since, while enjoying a gentle and balmy breeze, the voyager can, without the 
slightest personal iiicom enicncc, look out upon the rapid succession of ullages, groves, 
and trees, temples, towers, and widely-spread ghauts, which form the beautiful pano- 
rama through which he is gliding. For some time the novelty of this extraordinary 
method of naiigating the Ganges atti acted the wondeiing gaze of the native popula- 
tion on its banks, crowds were drawn up to survey the marvellous spectacle, and every 
employment was suspended while the fire-ship shot rapidly along.* 


KUIxNS ABOUT THE TAJ MAHAL, AGRA. 

The former extent and splendour of the city of Agra may be traced by the number of 
the rums which spread themselves around on eiery side. Vast tracts cohered with old 
buildings, the remains of wells, and fragments of walls, which originally flourished in 
the midst of \ erdure, and under the shade of forest trees, now only render the w ide 
waste of sand, winch has swallowed up all vegetation, still more desolate The country 
between the fort of Agra and the Taj Mahal is a perfect desert ; and visitors, after 
winding their w'ay through an and plain, only diversified by sand-heaps and crumbling 
masses of stone, come, as if by enchantment, upon the luxuriant gardens which still 
adorn the mausoleum where Nour Jehan and the beautiful partner of his throne sleep 
in undisturbed repose. 
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The marble cupola seen to the left of the plate, crow ns a beautiful musjid or mosque, 
attached to the Taj ; beyond, flanked by its slender miiiars, the Taj itself appears ; and 
in the distance the eye rests upon the cupolas and turrets ot the magnificent gateway 
which forms the principal entrance of this terrestrial paradise. Constant irrigation is 
necessary m India, to preserve the beauty of gardens, mIiicIi noou disappears if not con- 
tinually refreshed by the revivifying stream The plcasure-grouiuK belonging to the 
Taj Mahal are watered daily during the dry season , and tliev are clothed m perpetual 
verdure, while the surrounding country is a wilderness 

The arched gateway represented in the plate, leads into an enclosure of considerable 
extent, intervening between the plain and the gardens of the Taj Many buildings of 
the same nature skirt these beautiful gaidcns, and some ha\e been fitted np for the 
residencies of European families during the rains, the only season in which natne habi- 
tations, however splendid, can be easily com erted into comloi table abodes for strangers 
from a colder country; it being both difhcult to exdude the lict winds, and to warm 
chambers, open to e-sery breath of liea\cn, suiliciently dunni,' the cold weather Tlu' 
natives themselves are content to cm clop their poisons in thick dolhin^' , the men wear 
several shawls, and the women put on wadded {raiments and extra leils, duiinf; 
a period in which the English residents shut up their doors and windows and sit 


around fires. 

The supenor elegance of the uatnc aichiteetuie renders it a subject for regret, tliat 
so few of the deserted buildings, in the neighbourhood ol Hnt.sh cai.tomnents, slumhl 
have been adapted to the use ol the ncw-conicrs one o. two ol the inos,,»es and tom ,s 
of Agra have been fitted up for the reception of familu s ol resuh iit cn ilians , hut tlu 
greater number of the European po])ulatioii are lodged in cxcessixely ug \ miigaow , 
built with the old bricks which cmer miles ol the subuil.s ol Agra, and whiel. may li. 
had for the trouble of fetching them A few of the new h -const r.ieted 
better tote, ate the Italmn nmnner, but these oceur to ^1. .... u ” ^ 

frightful and barnlike appeal ance of tin lC‘^t l i 

thLgh large, luxuriant, and well planted, arc too mutl. isolated from tlmm to improve 
heTr eenerd aspect arid the only attempt to bcautity the tract .x.lus.uly occupied 
by mihtary residents in the close neighbourhood of the laj Mahal, ‘ ^ 

I .uttodLon .f Pa,h.uto.»s S- ^ 

Colonel Parkinson, thru e well. Wit i ierj entirely 

mingled with others, they would be . y . scattered singly 

obscured by an abundance of hrigh xc 

over a sandy plain, is anything rather uin I’ J fortunately abund- 

presidency have ample scope for local improA , 

ance of material for the exercise of taste , handsome structure, built under 

The church belonging to the cantoiiincnts ^ architects are to be 

the superintendence of an officei o indebted to the gentleman 

found in this department of the sen ice, - station, for 

who has held an appointment for some tears in he board 
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the improvements which he has introduced into the interiors of the bungalows built 
under his direction. The necessity of consulting economy^ and of excluding the heat, 
liave exceedingly injured the outward appearance of Anglo-Indian residences in the 
province, but though, at Agra, both the brick and the enteha houses (the name given 
to those constructed of unbaked mud) are miracles of ugliness, many of the interiors 
are finished with great elegance. The best boast of chimney-pieces of marble chunam, 
and the walls arc decorated with mouldings and cornices, which take away from the 
bleak and desolate air usually the characteristics of these unsophisticated edifices 
A great deal, ho^^c^er, still remains to be done, and although militaiy residents ha\e 
not very extensive funds at their disposal, should a spiiit of emulation be created 
amongst them, they wull at least plant out what it may be impossible to pull doAvn and 
rebuild, and thus render the cantonments of Agra more worthy of their beautiful 
neighbour, the Taj Mahal. 


SINGHAM MAHAL, -TORWAY. 

The remains of a royal palace, built by the former sovereigns of Bejapore, at a village 
called Torway, about five miles from the great western gate of the city, which has been 
so often referred to m the present work, are represented in the accompanying plate. 
Tins place also possesses the rums of a mosque, and the fragments of other buildings, 
scattered around, show that in former times it w^as a favourite retreat of royalty. The 
load from Poonali to Bejapore runs througli Torw^ay, and from seieral points magnifi- 
cent view^s of the lonely capital of a once flourishing state present themselves. Here, 
as from all otlier places which command a prospect of the city, the majestic dome of 
Malimood Shah arrests the eye, as it rises in solemn grandeur above the clustering 
towers and pinnacles of the surrounding buildings, and here the extreme desolation 
of the country, its scanty cultivation, and the fewness of its inhabitants, impress the 
mind with the most melancholy feelings Never perhaps could the visitor, who has 
followed at a distance the devastating progress of Mahratta conquest, see more striking 
]iroofs of the misery to which the dominion of that power has doomed every portion of 
the land submitting to its sw^ay. 

Delighting in a roving existence, preferring the uncertain shelter of a camp to the 
comfortable abodes of cities, the Mahrattas cared nothing for fine buildings, and the 
pomp of architecture was lavished upon them in vain. Indifferent to human suffering 
from long acquaintance with sights and scenes of wo, these people will see w^hole mul- 
titudes perishing by the wasting tortures of famine and disease, unmoved and untouched 
by any desire to administer to the comfort of their fellow-creatures. They are wan- 
derers by choice, and the present moment alone occupies their attention or their 
thoughts , totally indifferent to the comforts of domestic life, they can be easily led to 
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disregard its decencies. The greater number are content lutli the most miserable 
species of accommodation a tent or pal, consisting mcreU of a blanket or piece of 
coarse cloth, stretched over a bamboo, placed upon the foikcd summits of two stickN 
driven into the ground, sufldees for the habitations of the poorer classes, the iich indulgt‘ 
in two or three folds of cloth, the tent is closed at the cvtiernc end, and fiunished vith 
a curtain in front, but it is utterly destitute of those coineiiicnces mIiicIi persons 
belonging to civilized communities class amongst tlie ncccssaiies of life In cold or 
wet weather, a group of Mahrattas may be seen huddling loiiiid a fire, sniokin-r, oi 
stupifying their faculties by the cheap ardent spuit of the eountri, iiliich, unlike other 
inhabitants of India, they drink openly, without sciujilc or sh.inu'. y\vn aiul animals 
are crowded into a confined space, each consults Ins onmi peculiar eumfoit alone, and 
the want of systematic arrangements, and ot all cousideiatioii lor tlic jiubhc Meal, 
produces individual suffering and distress, ulnch is legaidcd Mith the most tMllous 
indifference. 

As Hindoos, the Mahrattas aie anything but orthodox, the larioiis castes compos- 
mo- the second class permit themsehes a leiy mkIc latitude in tlic article of hxxl . tlir\ 
will eat any kind of flesh, excepliiig beef, ulieiieicr it coiner in tlieir v n . tlic\ do not 
leject fonls or onions, which arc coiisidtred sacred by other llnidoos Iml their ollciuix 
in tins way are limited by then poicrtj, nliuh compeK them to snliMvt chii fly upon 
vegetable diet of the coaisest kind They me a iiaihkc peoph>, pndiug iIichimIws 
more upon their arms than upon the olcganec of iliess, the chii Is afhet a di gm ui 

simplicity which amounts to meaiiiicss, and tin lo«ci oideis aie slovenly aiiil squalul 

in their appearance. They seem to he as utti ily devoid ol puhlie attaehintiil as of thi 
domestic affections, serving as nieicciiarics under any eommaiider, constant v engage < 
in mutinies, the subject of their discontent hcing alvvavs the arrear o( pav. an. going 
one day over to the enemy, and returning the next, .Iccc.vcil hv a l.vv hollow pro- 
mises, which experience might tell them arc 

people, and such a despotic yet temporizing government, conhl hold tog< , l 
to be Miraculous, but m despite of every so.t of nial-ad.mn.strat.on, and oi the orr 
and aversion wiM which the atrocities eommitted hy Mal.ratta 
people whom they conquered, the power of these ho.des 
Lent, that at one time it threatened the subversion o the 

ever the Moslems extended erect mosques of equal 

In pulhng down the temples of the , converted waste i.hiccs into cities, and 

or superior magnificence ''' ’ ;i,erevcr they planted the standard of the 

left almost imperishable marks of thei g . ,, 't,ic„cc over the land, blight- 

PropSe.. Tie 0» «.» 

mg and destroying all that came wit suffered less than any city which 

po— ...0 . ae- . pox,», o. .. 

has been submitted to their tender .eiy 

nues to the support of the attendaii s beheve 

strongly the impress of Mahratta sway, and there is 
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that the injuries which it has sustained are now beyond a remedy. The wasted plains, 
of the Deccan will doubtless again be gladdened by the song of the reaper, its towns 
and villages will become populous, but the splendour of its architecture, if once lost, 
can never, we fear, be recovered 


RUINS ON THE BANKS OF THE JUMNA. 

The character of the river Jumna differs w^idely from that of the Ganges, and its 
scenery is by many travellers considered more picturesque. Its banks are distin- 
guished by multitudes of rums in the last stages of desolation ; the crowds upon the 
ghauts are less numerous , many splendid specimens of Oriental architecture in these 
striking landing-places, being wholly unfrequented, or occupied by a few solitary 
bathers , every cliff is crowned with the remnants of a fortress ; and castles and 
temples, all liearing marks of decay, give to the sandy wilderness a solemn and melan- 
choly air. The mosque represented in the accompanying engraving occurs on the west 
bank of the Jumna, a short distance from the walls at the upper part of the modern 
city of Delhi. The cupolas and the gateway, which are still entire, possess strong 
claims to admiration, and, though upon a much smaller scale than the magnificent 
remains in the neighbourhood, afford a very just idea of the beauties common to nearly 
all the places of Mohammedan worship in India. The picturesque effect of these 
rums is much lieightened by the feathery foliage of the adjoining grove , a graceful 
accessory, rare in the immediate vicinity of Delhi, where the soil is barren, and remark- 
able for its saline efflorescence. The rocky ground being always exposed to the rays 
of the sun, absorbs much heat, and produces a high, dry temperature m the hot 
season , while, from the openness of the country and its exposure to winds which pass 
over extensive lakes in the neighbourhood, the winter is proportionably cold. But 
while these causes operate to prevent the spontaneous vegetation which in other dis- 
tricts arrives at the richest luxuriance without care or culture, they are rather favour- 
able to the labours of the husbandman and the gardener, wlio are enabled to produce 
plants common to the warmer parts of India, but which are not found in the upper 
portion of the great plain spreading to the Himalaya. 

The grove which shades this venerable and time-worn mosque was, in all probability, 
planted by the founder , for a Moslem, when building a temple or a monument, always 
takes the comforts of travellers into consideration. Attached to each, there are 
generally apartments for the accommodation of casual sojourners ; and a well, or tank, 
shaded by a grove of trees, is the usual accompaniment of these hospitable edifices 
The religious tenets both of the Mohammedan and the Hindoo inculcate the social 
virtues ; they deem it very meritorious to appropriate their w^ealth to useful works, for 
the benefit of tlieir fellow-creatures the climate suggests the most effectual means for 
the performance of this duty; for what can be more welcome and necessary than 
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shelter from the scorchinar heat nf on 

jortures of .h,ro.. The ho. leather „ .'.eaZ,:! lIcThv’,,^»;,>'':5,.T« 
long di^ce. to perfo™, for the e„,„n.c,.ec„,on. of ,l,c,r , .ho I J 

generdlj c„n„der«l healthy to thoac ,.h„ ,l„ 

the sultry houn of the day, hut n,a.,, ,.cms1, from th„„ .,„„o d,„|,|„„o 

on the road., ide, others reaeh.ng the .ell, „„l, to etc at ,l„ moment htoh hr,, 
delusive hopes are upon tlic eve of fulfilment 

The whole of the neighbourhood of Della ,s streued «.th the fragments of ruined 
ornbs, temples, serais, and palaces jhceK ol water and sw.unps Iniu- formed them, 
selves in the hollowed foundations of the p.ostrate edil.ees. ml.ling to the wddness and 
dreariness of the scene After traiers.ng these dism.d wastes, ,t is .lehghtful to e.ner.^. 
upon the banks of the Jurmia, and to ga/.e up.m its cool watirs the beauty of the 
landscape here delineated, being much enhanetd when these dark ruins intereti.t the 
bright silvery light of a full-orbed moon, shining in \iigin majestv mer plmn, and 
groie, and geiitly-gliding rner The h.inks of the .Imnna an the haunt of alligators, 
many of which are of the most dangerous kind, and .iie known to attack man Thest 
huge monsters he basking upon the sandy islets winch use ahoM the strenin, and seem 
to be little disturbed by the passing and rep.issing of the boats, which iiujuenth eoine 
down in large fleets, laden with cotton. The ijuills of the porcupine nre scattered on 
the shore, and there also maybe seen the foot-prints of l.irge animals, hears and 
hyenas, or the animals themsehes, stealing with sleallhi p.iee- from the neiglihounng 
ravines Immense numbei'5 of aquatic liiids, storks, and cniui’s stalk along 

the shores, float upon the patois, or rise AMtli a wild rush of wings n|)on the hast 
alarm. As the habitations of man ])ecorn(‘ scarce, aininal life seems more ahnndnnt , 
the places of flocks and herds, which in tlic thickly-|)co|)h d portions of flic district* 
tliiough which the Jumna flows are prodigious, are snpplud In the untamed tenant** 
of the waste, birds in particular Tlusc last arc countJ( ss , and the animation wljuh 
they give to the sceue, is so nnuh in aciordance with its destrt air, oh scarcely to 
enlnen the profound solitude which is its ])re\ ailing ch»iraet(‘ristic 

The establishment of a new presidency at Agra, and the successful emplo\mcnt of 
steam-navigation, wull effect a material alteration m the aspt‘et of the Jumna hehm 
the capital of Hmdostaii Proper, a tract winch only eomjirclu nds tke upper ])ro\inec* 
of India, but a \erv long period must still elapse, before the lonely siti* of tlieae 
crumbling rums can be dnested of its sa\age grandeur The river is here very shaH<^ 
in the cold season, during the rains, it comes down m a flood, almost c(jiial in \olume 
to that of the Ganges, hut at other periods of the \ear it is easily fordable, and not 
navigable for boats of any burden , the water flowing over a rocky bed, is remarkably 
clear, and, even after its junction with the Ganges, it preserves its pellucid character, 
the blue stream of the more translucent river being plainly disccnuble to a considerable 
distance, amid the turbid waters of its muddy rival Many of the pebbles which arc 
gathered on the banks of the Jumna afford interesting geological specimens; and some 
thought worthy of being polished, and worked up into ornamental appendages. 

2 ij 


are 
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PART OF THE GHAUT AT HURDWAR. 


A I AIR tcikes i)lace annually at Hurd war in the month of April, lasting nearly a fort- 
night, that being the period chosen by the pilgrims, who flock from all parts of India, to 
perform their ablutions in the Ganges. The auspicious moment is calculated by the 
brahmins, \iho a^er that a great increase in the efficacy of the rite is derivable from its 
jierformance when J upiter is in Aquarius or the sun enters Aries, which happens every 
twelfth year. 

The immense concourse of persons drawn to Hurdwar by religious motives, has 
attracted others, who take advantage of this promiscuous meeting, to dispose of mer- 
chandise brought from the uttermost parts of the woild, and which thus finds its way 
to every accessible place throughout India There are, of course, purchasers as w^ell as 
sellers, wffio resort to the fair for the purpose of buying cattle, shawls, and jewels, either 
tor their owui use, or to dispose of again. Many, also, visit the fair purely from motives 
of curiosity, this portion of the spectators being chiefly composed of Europeans and rich 
Mohammedans, who travel, particularly the latter, in great splendour. The peace in 
this promiscuous multitude is kept by a large detachment from the Sirmoon battalion 
of the II ill-rangers, who come down from their quarters at Deyrah Dhoon, and gairison 
an island m the centre of the river, wdiere they are out of the w ay, and yet at hand to 
prevent disturbance, while there are magistrates present, with a \ery considerable body 
of police, to enforce the rules and regulations necessary for the presei vation of order in 
an assembly composed of such heterogeneous materials 

The climate of Hurdw^ar during the early part of April is exceedingly variable from 
four in the afternoon, until nine or ten o^clock on the follow^ing day, the wind generally 
blow's fiom the north or east over the snowy mountains, rendering the air delightfully 
cool, during the intermediate lioiu’s, however, the thermometer fiequently rises to 94^, 
and the clouds of dust arising from the concourse of people, together with their beasts 
of burden, collected at this place, add considerably to the annoyance sustained from 
the heat. 

The principal road to Hurdwar lies through the town of Khunkul, which is also 
a Tecrut, or place of Hindoo pilgrimage, overlooking the Ganges it is very well built, 
and adorned with several commodious ghauts, constructed of cut freestone, landing- 
places descending by long flights of steps into the river. This town chiefly consists of 
one piincipal street, running north and south, parallel with the course of the water, and 
composed of handsome houses belonging to rich merchants and brahmins from every 
part of India. In fact, the ownership of a house at Khunkul, shows the proprietor to 
be a man of great wealth, and considerable importance in society. It is like possessing 
a place at Melton Mowbray The greater number of these mansions are unhappily 
disfigured by paintings executed in a very barbarous manner in the most glaring 
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colours^ witliout^ of coxirso^ tlio sliglitost uttcntion either to slhidon^ proportion, or per- 
spective. The house-tops are covered with troops ot inonkns, amuuils suflicientlv 
sagacious to discover those places in which tlieir species is hcKl in re\oreiioe. These 
creatures are sacred m every stronghold of HiihIoo suptMstitioii, and (lom their multi- 
tudes become perfect nuisances, it being dilRcult to prcicnt hc’ii iinasion into ewerj 
apartment of a private residence There arc at klniakul nunicrous smais lor tlic 
accommodation of the people who resort to it at the time of the lair, ami wlien lull, 
these long quadrangular buildings, iunushed all round with suites ol small apartimnits, 
present a very singular appearance — men, women, and ehililien, in largo lamihos, being 
thrust into an exceedingly clrcam^cllbcd space, with cattle ot e\ei\ kiml, hnlhaks, 
horses, camels, donkeys, and mules, togethei with othei lne-sto<k, hipeil uml 
quadruped. 

The new road, which runs direct to Iliiidwai, and foi which tin' old one on llie liaek 


of the river is entirely deserted, forms a icri .imuMug dn\e On mtiier snio, lor the 
distance of two miles, are to be seen the large and handsome tents belonging to Ihi* ei\d 
and military officers of the Company, who usit the Ian upon dntx, eillur to assist ui 
keeping the peace, or for the pui chase of horses for tl.e e.nal.i regiments. «lnle others, 
who have nothing save pleasure m mcm, cstahl.sh then.seh.-s n. tl.e s.um- ema.ni.meul 
These canvass dweUmgs are ducrsifiecl by the more s.il.slant.al eo.mt.y-.iho.ies ol neU 
natives, occurring amid large mango groves, ami having showy gaulei.s |uauke.l with 
flowers. So great is the necessity lor feinporaiv hahilations duimg the lair, that 
Artificers resort to the neighbourhood of Hunlwar l.om a eo,.s.<l<.ral.le .i.stimee, m onh r 
to construct them of thatch and grass-mats ui.on a hamhoo Irame In se houses, ,.r 
huts, are rendered both sun and water proof, and add (onsukrahlv to th. ,..,t..r. s,jm 
effect of the scene The town of Hurdwar hears a st.ikmg resemhlam. to that ot is 
neighbour Khunkul, hut is appaicntlv of more a.ie.ei.t date, it n.mp . ' ' J , 

Gates many of the best houses having their foundatioi.s ... th. hid ol th. sa. ..1 
river” These are generallv eonstrueted ot In.ek the low.r ston.s ol a gr. a m.mh. r 
;Ugofveryflnelh.tef;eestone,~^^^^ 

ihe Granges, aurmo l con.mod.oi.s (ii.amping 

course between low woody islands, 

O..hewe..b.nk,h.cycro, .»,»n ^ J 

SIX hundred feet, covered eith tine ,„v,-r to iiumcrous 

are cleft in many places ^ „ formed of jiart of the range of blue 

wild beasts The back-giouu o • ^^^1 

mountains, from six to eight „,„,t magnificent manner 

Himalaya, or snowy region, and fill up tl 


possible. „fti,PCTande.ir and beauty of the inanimate objects 

It IS difficult to afi'ord any idea o S ^ traveller's attention m India, 

which render Hnrdwar one of the p ace y creatures, men 

but stiU more so to convey even a faint notion 
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and beasts of every description, which occupy every foot of ground during the time of 
the fair multitudes of cows, horses, bullocks, camels, elephants, ponies, and mules from 
Osbeck Tartary to Benares, are crowded together, rendenng the scene in the highest 
degree animated and interesting every thing is to be found at the fair, though horses 
form its principal attraction The horse-merchants from Bokhara and Cabool occupy 
the stony central parts of the river, while those from Torkistan take up their quarters in 
small enclosures behind the houses of the town. These men are famed for their pomes 
and galloways, animals of great power, called Toorkies, some of which bear very high 
prices The elephant-dealers incline to Khunkul, for the sake of fodder, but traverse 
the roads of the fair with their studs during the mornings and eienmgs, each elephant 
having a large bell attaehed to the neck, for the purpose of giving warning to passengers 
of their approach. The buneeas, or gram-sellers, huh^aees, or confectioners, cloth, 
shawl, and toy merchants, occupy the road-side close to the town, their dw’^ellmg-places 
being interspersed with small enclosures containing piles of barley and straw, heaped 
up, and ready for sale 

On the sides of the hill to the west, thousands of Seik families are to be seen, with 
their huts, tents, camels, bullocks, mules, and horses, thrown together, as it were, with- 
out order or method. Then eome the tents of the better order of visitors, formed into 
groups of tw^o or three, and constructed of white or striped canvass, gaily fringed, and 
01 namentcd with scalloped bordermgs of scarlet cloth. Then, again, are the tents of the 
sujierior horse-dealers, Arab or Persian merchants, who have brought splendid animals 
ot the purest biecd, for which they demand enormous prices, men, also, with bears, 
leopaids, tigers, deer of all kinds, monkeys, Persian greyhounds, beautiful cats, and rare 
birds, for sale. Then there are heaps of assafoetida m bags from the mountains beyond 
Cabool, sacks of raisins of \arious kinds, pistachio nuts, almonds, and boxes of pre- 
ser\ ed apricots, and stalls filled w^ith merchandise of every description, brazen vessels of 
all kinds, bead necklaces of many colours, rosaries, mouth-pieces for pipes, of agate, cor- 
nelian, lapis-lazuli, and different kinds of marble, pearls, black and white cliowries, or 
implements for keeping off flies, formed of the long bushy tail of the yak, the cow^ of 
Thibet , stones for seals of all descriptions , bangles, bracelets, armlets, and ornaments 
for the ankles, of siher or pewter, sable, tiger, leopard, ounce, and other skins, stuffed 
buds, the aigus-eyed, golden, and other varieties of pheasant, idols of all kinds, 
together wnth their brazen stands, real and mock coral, garlands and necklaces of tinsel, 
looking-glasses framed in ivory, with mosaic work in imitation of fruits and flowers from 
Delhi , richly embroidered scarves, scull-caps, and slippers, toys executed in mother-of- 
pearl, bales of shawls, and jewels of high prices, broad-cloth, stationery, and cutlery 
fioin England, perfumes from Pans, eau de Cologne, and many other articles too 
tedious to mention. 

The crowd and confusion of buyers and sellers, the native groups in every imaginable 
costume, some shining in cloth of gold, and surrounded by followers splendidly arrayed, 
others less expensively but picturesquely dressed, and many half naked, or wildly clad, 
all mixed up with priests, soldiers, and religious mendicants, half beggar, half bandit, 
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With here and there a cluster of Europeans mounted upon elephants, exhibit all together 
a concourse which no other place m the world can sho^^ 

The noise baffles all description ; the shouts and cries of men come mingled uith the 
neighing of horses, the trumpeting of elephants, the giunts of camels, the lowing of 
cattle, the bellowing of bulls, the screams of birds, and the loud sharp roars of the wild 
beasts^ and, as if these were not enough, there arc gcniijs and dinnis heatinix, trumpets 
blaring, conch-shells blowing, and bells ringing, '\^lnch lu‘^er cease lor a single instant. 
In the midst of all this discord, regular musicians pei form to gi oups assembled in different 
parts of the citj^or fair, the whole population eonnng out in the e\enmg to enjoy them- 
selves, and, amid the more melodious snatches \>bieh aie eainrlit hen* and there, the 
bugles of the British battalion maybe heard, plaMiig some lUiemembenHl air, reeallinir, 
perhaps in Ye banks and braes of bonny Doune,” in tlie neighboinbood of the >allev 
of that name, recollections of that northern land, Mhieh is the regietted biilliphueof so 
many of the civil and military ser\ants of the Compain 

Frequently a large congregation ol the iiiagiiiitcs of the land aie asst niiiled at 


Hurdwar, the Begum Sumroo, during hei lifetnm', Mould make Ikm uppiaianee Mitli 
a thousand horse and fifteen hundred infantn , heu' aUo might la n the NuMuh of 
Nujibabad, the Rajahs of Ghiiosgarli, llchet, and Sad^.i, the Pulte(‘ala Hajah and Ins 
Vakeel, whose attendants might be distinguished 1)\ tlum light }ilh)M tnihaiiH and 
kumurbunds, or sashes, and another dl^tlngul^hell Ilindot), the Ilajah of Biles|)oic in 
the mountains, all of whom, the Littei espeeiall}, making it a point to traxersi* tin fan 
mornings and evenings. The Balesjiore Rajah made his appearaiiei' s(*ated on a 
remarkably tall elephant, in a large liondah, ()\erlai(l uith plates of solid siUer, glistening 
in the sun, and co\ered uith a pointed dome-hke (‘anopv of scarlet, sup])orttd on four 
silver pillars, richly embossed He u ore a large Mhite eonieal tnrhaii, and amid the 
jewels which adorned his person uere tMO cnoimons pisarls, s(t as crir-ntigs, tin hoops 
being of gold three inches m diameter A servant sat behind Intn, waving slo«lv 
backwards and forwards, over his head, one of the splendid eliowries hvfnrv nn ntinned, 
as an emblem of rank Many of his rclativts followed u[)on elephants, cajiansonee in 
x'anous degrees of splendour, surrounde d hv hoi se men, ne>t paitieularlv 
but showily dressed, capering and curvetting aliout, aiiel eh corate el with gauely housingH 
Besides these, were the usual labhle-ront on foot, the constant attendants npeni ^antern 
sovereignty, crowding in the rear, lieeellcss of the vicious aniinais rearing nne capin,., 
on aJl M then nieo, Bred oir m.ok.t,, ...ou l.lockr, ..»a .„,,k,„e the 

adjacent h.lU reverberate «,tl. the venr.l add |,.B.a,.t,, .,ll. ti.e.r n.ivturv 

of pomp arrd meanness, are trol; Or,c,...d ... tier cl.ara.tcr, a, ^ 

IT,, .1 f fiio and the untamed nature of the aurround- 

xvith the barbaresque style of the buiiam?, , 

ing scenery . covered with white 

Rhuts, four-wheeled carriages, abounded at fa , or ner- 

linen or scarlet cloth and either terminating in a point wi i a gi ' i ^ * 

Z; L .hep were chreflv filled ...h aomon, of .horn s.t or crgl.t .ere c m.ded rn.o 
one convepanee, small openmgs ... the ..des cnahlmg them to reconnortr. tic mult.tude, 
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without becoming themselves visible. There were other vehicles also, two-wheeled cars, 
with sometimes as many as three roofs, united, of comcal shape, and hung with tassels, 
and costly fringe j these carnages were open, and drawn by bullocks, which had their 
horns painted of gaudy colours, the harness and housings studded with bells, and the 
small cowrie shell, and otherwise nchly embroidered. 

Troops of dancing girls had established themselves at Hurdwar during the fair, and 
were to be seen performing, either m front of the houses of rich persons, or in the 
interiors, all thrown open, and hghted up every evening. The whole of the nver, toivn, 
and inhabited parts of the forest, presented a series of illuminations as soon as darkness 
commenced; this brilliant display being enlivened by occasional bursts of hreworks. 
Nothing could be more pleasing than the effect of the lamps sparkling and gleaming 
between the trees, while the islands and woody shores of the nver were distinctly seen 
by the light of innumerable small vessels of oil, kindled and sent floating down the 
stream Such are a few of the features of this extraordinary place ; a few, it may well be 
said, since it would be utterly impossible to note dowm a tenth pait of the strange sights 
and scenes which greet the eye of the European traveller at this Onental congiess. 

The wJiole of the battlements, terraces, and platforms, erected m the water, limng 
the side of the river, are covered with dense tlii’ongs of pilgrims, spectators, and priests, 
the European portion of the audience pushing their elephants into the water, in ordei 
to view, without inconvenience from the crowd, the bathing of the numerous devotees 
The ceremony is simple enough, consisting merely of an offering of money, according 
to the abilities of the bather, to the officiating priest Every separate ablution, and 
several are deemed essential, must be separately paid for, and when the pious worshipper 
of Gunga-jee has left the river, he is obhged to run the gauntlet through the priests of 
the temples on the banks, who assail every passer-by, whether Christian or pagan, with 
equal importunity All the brahmins say, whether truly or not, that Lord AVilliam 
Bentiuck, when governor-general, honoured the holy laud of Hurdwar by making 
a present of a thousand rupees to its piiests — a very injudicious method of attempting 
to obtain popularity, since it is consti ued into a secret recognition of the superiority of 
the Hindoo gods, and cannot fail to exalt the brahmiuical faith in the eyes of its pro- 
fessors, while at the same time it brings that of the lulers of the land into conteniiit 
The Hindoos are excessively anxious to exact this mark of homage to their favourite 
deity, and eudeaioui to persuade the Christiaii visitors to deposit an offering, assuring 

t icin that Hurdwar is a holy place^ and that they w ill not fail to procure some advan- 
tago 111 leturu. 







LOAIBA^ 


BOMBAY IlARBOrR~FlSIIL\(i-l?()ATS 1 \ T!IK MOASOOA. 


The Harbour of Bombay presents one of tlie most stiiknii; and hcMiitilul \n*\\s that 
ever delighted the eye of a painter. Tlie s])kMi(l()m and Mihlmnt} ol it> sdiun oiler 
h*uch numerous claims to admiration, that it is In mam consuhaed to heai the palm irom 
the far-famed Bay of Naples. Dniiiiii: the bc'st season ol the Neai,thi ^\ater is smooth, 
while the breeze blowing in from the sea thioin^h the i^natei pait ol tlie dav, the \ery 
smallest boats are, with the assistance of the tidi', (‘iiahhd to\o\ai;(‘ along the hiantilu 
coast, or to the various islands which gem the searet ly milled \>aM, and to return \Mtli 
the returning flood, without expeiieiicing any ol the dangeis w hu h must beeneountend 
in less secure places Even duiiiig the monsoon, when manv other |)laet‘s ol the Indian 
coast are unappi oacliable, aaIicii the lolty and appaienth inU nninalile inonntains whieh 
form the magnificent back-ground aie cajiped with clouds, and the '•(‘a-hiids that low 
the storm, skim between the foam-ciowiied hdlows, tlie fishing-lioats hieast the waves, 
and pursue their occupation unmteirnptedly At this season, although theieahtv oftln 
danger IS nothing to expeneuced s.ulois, the aspect ol the l.-irlmur heoines luld, mi.l 
even terrific-darkness envelops the sky, and the woody proiiiontoru s and l.old roinai.tu 
chfiFs, rising above village, town, and eotUgc, are ..hs(uud t>v the dingi s. ud win. I. 
drives along. When, howeiei, tlie tuonsoon has expended its utmost (ur\, and Inn- 
settled weather and clear skies return, the hat hour is to he seen lu all its luvur.anct 

""''VomW IS situated iii the latitude IH' oG' north, and .ons.sts ol a small .sla.nl, not 
more than twenty miles in circumfc.cncc, that g.ves tts nam.- to tin I ..t.sh pres., e t.^^ 
xvhich now comprehends with.n its .,..r.sd.ct.o.. n.a..y pr.n.mcs ‘ 

Though not distinguished for the H>iu.do»r 

site gixes to many an imposing cflict, wink the io.t.hca ...nvu. 

down unto the water, foiin exccediiigli pictuics.pic o ipc s a ^ j 

, , r ,.1 1 , 1,. A\ e owe tin estahlishmeiil ol a knropcan toioiiy ai, 

striking nature of the whole scene excellence- ol its harhonr, 

Bombay to the Poituguese, who, ^ t,,.r pr.ne.pal settlement, and the seal 

established a small communi y i|pon [ ,,, , ,erj- coiiKiderHlde 

of their government being at Goa 

emporium for the commerce of t ic , ^1.0 island itself, originally 

and many other articles connected with t e China ^ 

consisting of isolated ranges of roc vs, eo stagnant water, being filled 

ficial, being now connecte have been cut down, 

up, are brought under cultnation * adjacent 

but still sufficient remain to give a character to f, 

continent and the neighbouring islands present ne-h masses of wood.evcrj 
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common to the clime flourishing m a soil blessed with the richest fertility. Here the 
majestic banian spreads its sylvan temple; here the prolific mango sheds its golden 
fruitage ; and the gardens teem with limes, citrons, tamarinds, grapes, plantains, bananas, 
custard-apples, and all the varieties of nuts yielded by the palm. 

Bombay is furnished with an abundant supply of vegetables from the neighbouring 
island of Salsette, with which it is connected by means of a causeway ; those of European 
origin grow freely, and it is particularly celebrated for the potato, and for the finest 
onions to be found throughout the whole peninsula. The sea is equally productive with 
the land , the inhabitants of many villages scattered along the harbour and its numerous 
islands, subsisting entirely from the profits of their nets In addition to the pomfret 
and the sable, which, with other varieties of the fishy tribe belonging to Indian seas, are 
found in many parts of its shores, Bombay is visited by a fish peculiar to this coaj.t, 
called the bumbalo, a species of sand-eel, which is of a very nutritive quality. It is eaten 
in large quantities when fresh, and is by many considered a great delicacy, while others 
only regard it as a mass of flavourless jelly Immense numbers, dried in the sun, form 
an article for exportation, and furnish the principal part of the food eaten by the lascars. 
Shell-fish also abound, and turtle are sometimes caught 


SEVETs-STORIED PALACE -BEJAPORE. 

Wni'iiESOEVER the Moghuls planted their victorious banners, and assumed dominion, 
however brief, over the conquered soil, they have left behind them trophies of their 
power and magnificence, of the most imposing and attractive nature. The buildings of 
this highly-refined and luxurious people still m existence throughout the scenes of their 
conquests in Hiudostan, that bright and gem-fraught land, tempting so many venturous 
svords, are not more distinguished for the splendour and elegance of their designs, 
than for the surpassing beauty of the workmanship. What pomp of pillars and porticos, 
arched gateways, cupolas, and pinnacled minars, is displayed in the temples, tombs, and 
palaces reared by their hands ’ what fretwork and tracery, wliat lavish ornaments of 
carved and sculptured stone * and how beautifully do these tow^ers and domes, cloistered 
quadi angles, and terraced heights, harmonize with the nch foliage of the tamarind, 
intruding into the deserted courts and the glassy waters of the tanks or j heels beside 
them ’ 

The loneliness which now surrounds buildings once filled with the retinue of haughty 
satraps, and redolent with sounds of gladness, is almost of an awful character desolate 
creatures inhabit the chambers where beauty held her court, and the wolf and the jackal 
bay the moon, unscared, in gardens formerly sacred to feminine recreation, the secure 
asylum of those domestic favourites w hich woman delights to cherish. 
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The E^peen tawher .h„ p,^« l,s u,,., 
twra ,mi, the gr^t pereoeege of the scene, .uncye, „tl, felmg, ^|,rf 
magnilieent yet etid memomle of fallen g„,nd,„ If „„„„g „„ ’ 

he » engaged m an inglomna eonle.t „ih thieie. and vagabond., .ho« U.lei 

propensities frequently compel the government to send a detachment of sepovs agwust 
them. 


The Moslem inhabitants of the city of Bejapore are poor and few In dnstnets 
remote from the capital of the Moghul empire, tlierc is lit tie sav e the nanaiiis of jinlacM, 
fortresses, and mosques, to indicate the invasion of intolerant eonqneroiH, «Iio obliged’ 
those whom they compelled to submit to their dominion, to adopt their eieed uUo In 
some places nameless tombs are all that still exist, to show that the followers of the 
Prophet planted their victorious standard in the midst of a heathen nation Numbers 
who embraced the religion of their rulers, have relajiscd into ulolatr} , and the remnant 
who still turn their faces towards Mecca to prav, have so eompletelv degenerated, and 
are so strongly addicted to the superstitions of their Hindoo associates, as to beseiircelv 
worthy of the name of Moslems 

The only natives in the neighbourhood of llcjapon*, whose appearanre can m any 
degree assimilate with the military splendour of its remains, are tlie Mahrattas When 
those graceful horsemen, clad m A\ild yet splendid attiie, and mounted upon fiery 
coursers, caracol beneath the walls, somcwliat of the martial pageantry of In -gone (lay« 
returns upon the eye. These men ride with almost nnr<iculous skill, and tlieir charge 
forms one of the most striking e\olutiotis pcrfoimed bv cavalry 1'h(* liattalion com- 
mences its career in aline two deep, at a busk canter, which elianges into a gallop aa it 
advances; suddenly the files open out, scattenng ^Mike a broken string of jH‘arN/* each 
man waving his sword, and uttering a shrill cry, plunges on llie object of his attack with 
maddening vehemence, but while the charge is tlius apparently made at nimhun, every 
man and horse are under the strictest control, at the wildest and most infuriated 
moment, every warrior w^ill rein up his steed, throwing it upon its haunches, and remain- 
ing immoveable until the command be given to charge again. 


J E R 1) V I K. 


The ».all and obscure .Okge of Jerda,r stands ufon a a,ou„t..n.sl..i.c .« the 
of Oartvall. a tract of country exteadmg o„ the uotth-.est to the bank, of the Satled , 
on the north,east to the summit of the HimaUja, .»d bounded on the emit and «,uth 
by the British province of Delhi. It is an eaceedinglv hill, «, rather moua^n.,,. 
tract, difficult of culttvalion : yet parts of ,t are particular v 

tluui; peopled. It hems the lumaia, of mish.y aorks, the undertaking, of fonrer 
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possessors of the soil. The sides of many of the hills exhibit a succession of terraces 
of very solid construction ; and upon the surfaces thus produced, the water necessary 
for the cultivation of rice is retained. Several branches of the Ganges flow through 
the valleys of this highly picturesque country, which is regarded with peculiar venera- 
tion by the people of Hindostan, in consequence of its containing the holy ground from 
which the infant waters of the true Ganges issue into open light. Formerly this 
province comprehended all the territory extending to Hurdwar, and stretched eastward to 
the borders of Nepaul, but it is now restricted within much narrower limits, and forms 
one of the British dependencies, under the perchance nominal rule of a native rajah, 
who IS indebted for the restoration of his dominions to our arms, and who is protected 
by soldiers in our service. 

Notwithstanding its extreme elevation, the climate of Gurwall, owing to its south- 
western aspect, IS very mild ; and though the site of the village of Jerdair presents 
a black and barren waste, the greater portion of this province is flnely and richly 
clothed with trees. In many places, the productions of the temperate and the torrid 
zones meet and mingle the tiger makes his lair upon the confines of eternal snow , and 
the elephant is enabled to endure the severity of the climate, by a provision of nature 
unknown to animals of his species, the natives of warmer latitudes, — a shaggy covering 
of hair. The bases of the immense ranges of these mountain-districts are spread with 
thick forests, exhibiting all the redundant vegetation of a tropic clime , upon ascending, 
this character continues for a short distance, but soon the rhododendron makes its 
appearance amongst the bushes, and a stray daisy is found enamelling the grass, a little 
higher, the oak and the pine usurp the places of the teak and the neem , the giant 
creepers become exhausted, and give way to ferns, mosses, and lichens , the places of the 
wild castor, the oleanders, and other shrubs, are supplied by raspberries, barberries, 
dog-roses, thorns, and brambles , the holly shows its variegated leaf, and wild pears put 
forth their snowy blossoms , nettles and thistles spring up on every side — and the whole 
assumes the aspect of the tangled wastes of Europe. Occasionally the appeal ance of 
some decidedly Asiatic production reminds the English traveller that he is in a distant 
quarter of the globe ^ but at the elevation of three thousand feet, few of this character 
are to be seen Higher up the forest is almost wholly pine, some of which attain to an 
enormous size. As the cold increases, the trees become fewer, stunted in their growth, 
and occur m scattered groups , the birch gradually diminishes to a dwarf, and soon 
afterwards the only vegetation consists of mosses and lichens, hardy tribes, existing 
upon the very verge of eternal snow. 

Sermagur was formerly the capital of Gurwall, but on the return of its sovereign, 
wlio had sought a retreat from the invasion of the Ghorkas in the British territories, 
and took no part in its restoration, this city being comprised in the ceded portion of the 
district, the village of Barahaut became a place of importance, from being selected for 
the seat of the native government. The inhabitants of Gurwall are termed Khayasa, 
and all boast their descent from Kajpoots of the highest caste, and are therefore 
exceedingly scrupulous in their eating, and m their regard for the sacred cow. They 
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will not sell one of these animals, exccptiu" upon an assurance that the purchaser will 
neither kill it himself, nor suffer it to be killed In nuother, their prejudices prc\ent 
them from keeping poultry, and travellers must bring slieep uitli them, or subsist upon 
fish and game Both aie exceedingly abundant, and the former so plentiful ns to be 
easily caught by the hand, Imt tlie precipitous nature ot the count r\ renders the toil 
of the sportsman ^cry se\ere, as birds drop at an nnmeust' distance from the place 
whence they are sliot, and arc fieiiiiently lust in inipeiietralile ruMiies 

Many of the bursts of mount.un-scTneM \\lneh oeein as the footpaths Mind r^mnd 
some projecting point are maguificeiith sublime, the Inijli ledges ot the rock an* the 
haunt of the chamois, and eagles ha\e then I'Mies on the hoary p(Mks Tliese and the 
neighbouring proMiices arc reinaikdlih' lor a peeuh.ir bui'd ot ponies, railed ghoonts, 
rough, stunted, and shaggy, but exeeeilingh Miie-looti d, and well adapted to carry 
a traveller in safety along tlu diz/\ \ergc ot n.irioM pdtliM »vs, mIucIi look down upon 
some dreadful abyss 


THE ABBEI AM) lllLl-^ THOM M’dl! Ml SSOOKEK 

Althovgh the general appearance of MusM,..r.e micht Unu- f)een innel. iinprovcl 
bv more tasteful arrangement, on the part of .he early n-sKhm.., ^et there are many 

UtoUon, whA POB.CSS . .,1 

.mongst sn .lcr r,s.r,l for ,.ri, «,.« I. 

° , 1 “ \i)l)ev ” st.iiKis eonspH lions ouglit 

for local appropriateness been entitled t IK \oi)cv, i 

ioi loom PI. ,„„l .t iv. .,|i, MW nil asm*' to surround ournehcH 111 

■, cl : 

.0 closely connected mt.mc, 

.o 

a scene to which it is so singularly ill-adapttd names gnen 

Travellers of any taste or feeling haie 
hy European settlers to places m foreign 

barbarous, and nearly alnays aihentnre; Barnmk- 

less from this kind of desecration an > the Britinh presidency which 

pore and Fort Hastings being t e on a p « ^ hvncrcntical, we pans over many 

bear an anglicized name. Not appellation of the Abbey, and proceed 

circumstances which might e a egec g occupying a very commanding 

to say, that it stands Dunng the fine weather, the 

Site on the extreme summit of a r g^ 
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prospects attainable from this elevated situation much more than compensate for any 
disadvantage, but there is a season of rams m which it is completely enveloped in mist, 
and in which the clouds penetrate through every aperture. The entrance of fog into a 
house IS sufficiently disagreeable, but in these altitudes the clouds take the same liberty, 
and suddenly, if sitting in an apartment with the door or window open, the inhabitants 
may find themselves wrapped in a very poetical, but a very inconvenient garment. The 
storms also which are experienced in these exposed situations are exceedingly terrific , 
occasionally they rage below the residence chosen upon some sublime peak, but at other 
times they pour their fiercest fury on the devoted mansion, thunder and hghtning 
occurring in the midst of a snow-storm, while a tremendous hurricane at the same time 
threatens destruction to every thing it meets in its sweeping progress. The noise of the 
thunder, as it peals and reverberates through the hills, afibrds a very forcible idea of 
the crack of doom, seeming indeed as if the globe itself must be shattered, and falling 
to pieces, while the lightning, if possible more terrific, flashes out in broad sheets, or 
flies like winged arrow^s through the sky, assuming that beautiful but appalling shape 
which in its zigzag course brings deadly havoc wherever it alights 

The extent of mischief occasioned by these frightful contentions of the elements 
IS often very great , and it is with fear and trembling that, after the storm has passed 
away, the owners of live-stock go out to survey the ravages it has made , — trees torn 
up by the roots, rocks precipitated fiom their foundations, the soil and the vegetation 
IniMiig been borne along with them in their descent to some daik abyss, and sheep or 
poultry lying dead u])on the ground — arc among the usual casualties , while sometimes 
there is added the still more heart-rending destruction of human hfe. 

During the months of July and August the ram falls almost incessantly, and the 
inhabitants of Mussooree, being only able to take short walks and ndes between the 
showers, must find amusement for themselves within their houses At this period the 
view fiom the Abbey is extremely circumscribed, but good fires will impart a glow of 
genial warmth and comfort to the w eather-bouud, and whenever the sky clears up, the 
most beautiful eflfects are visible in the scenery either wholly or partiallv unveiled 
by the sunbeams breaking thiough the clouds A lover of nature, domiciled in one 
of these altitudes, wull always find something to interest and engage the attention, m 
the numeious changes which take place in different states of the atmosphere, giving 
endless variety to scenery always sublime. Sunrise is accompanied by the highest 
degiee of splendour in these alpine regions, lighting up the mountain-brows with 
gold, and flinging over the snowy range those gorgeous hues which the hand of nature 
alone can create Then, as the mists curl upwards and disappear, how beautifully 
do the distant towns and villages come out, showing scenes of loveliness which seem 
like fairy-land. 

Mussooree assumes a very interesting appearance at night, with the lights from its 
numerous houses, and the fires which native servants always kindle on the ground 
wherever they can find space, marking the site of each homestead. Many of the 
builders of these mansions have been influenced in the choice of a site almost wholly 
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by the prospects it commands but there are othei c()n'^i(i(*ration^ the prudential 

have kept lu view, amid these is the accessiiiilih ot >iatei — for thou;:h it inny be heard 
and even seen meandeimg through the bottom ot the ra\ nu‘ iihicli the house inerlooks* 
yet it IS not always easily attainable, and beeouies \cm\ (ostl\ on account oi the expense 
of the carriage. The neigh hourhood of the lia/.iar is also aiUanlageous, but a spring of 
ivater is always the great desideiatiim Tlu’ matmals toi buihlmg, us we h.ne belorc 
remarked, aie close at hand, and s|Meulati.e woiknum iioin tin* plains, hotter \ei sod ui 
the art of constructing houses foi lluiopo.in ?t side nts, tii.ni the inonntaim us, nun bo 
procured at a moderate rate l]stat(‘s aio [>uithas(<l or n^nltd ujam Itaso fnnn the 
rajah of the district, who is leii willing to h‘t I md lo stj.mi^ois, wliuh has Inthorto 
contributed little or nothing to tho unouu<* Spots thus lal ( ii aio imboalui 1)\ n board 
bearing the proprietor's name, who thus fieipie’ith possc’ssos liunsolf ol n largo and 
beautiful estate, consisting pcihaps of awhoh* lull (o\uid witli lorost trus.and stookid 
with abundance of game, of wliuli lu* is st)lo nust i, -^ul)|(<t onU to soino logulatnuis 
which have been lately iouiid iieeessar\ , to prmont tlio wanton tioinolition ot linilnr 
In the dearth of amusement, tlie cutting down tioi^s, utlioi lor iin*l, <»i iuucl\ tor ihe 
purpose of watching their fall, formed the (‘inplounont ol xaeant minds, whose orgno« 

otdMtructiveiiess were stroufth (le.eleiwl , Inn I' |..i-lin»' li»'e l»'ei, 

those who would h«te disteeaidisl the Mieeestious ol ll.e in m-l. lul, me ol'lWiI to 

ubulehw the order, otgoecrument In ..I Ih, l,.,|m,n 

I„d,an'soc.ety, the Abbey Ine. nnne Ihm, 

I, .. seurcelv pesstblc to I, me., I, ; 

manded from the umdo- The msm,,,, Cl 'bh "« "'t' "n hi. e»,,|.-.i .nb 

ZZ winch reman,. Uetl .l«""n I I " " 

snow, wiiicu „ , , Hnonsluiu^ MlkiLUs surronndod with wide 

upon lulls and valleys lu omllL- mi<( - 

cultivation, scattered hamhts.and tliuk f ' ‘ ‘ 

the plains beyond, clo.n, n. tb. p.o,K< . b ^ 

Jumna may be seen thrc.ubnu' ll>« „t tin . m. , 

course in sih ei . 


1 ) 0 W L V T \ Ii M» 

r . . «1..ch IS Mt.witni upon tl.c road between EUora ai.d 

This ,,,en unles from tl.e latter place, was «n,nnally the 

Aurangabad, at the , until 1 •->01 These l.ill-fortresHCs were con- 

work ot the H.nd«A, to ^ „f .„f„, p.„.,,ed , .„d „.>«re„d 

or, h».e comtod to a reeky h,ll, wh,eh ,n d„p. 

rue^telmirpressedhechncr nh„,p«y from the pi., n .1 .bout . md. 
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distant from the foot of tlie range so famed foi its excavations, and of which it is sup- 
posed it must have heen forcibly separated hy some con\ulsion of the earth. The form 
and site of this eminence were particularly favourable for the exercise of the skill and 
patience of which Hindoo architects have left so many impeiishable monuments The 
lieight of this hill is about five or six hundred feet, and it is not more than a itiile m 
circumference. The rock has been rendered precipitous by the labours of man, and 
forms round the foot of the hill a steep smooth wall, or scarp, of one hundred and fifty 
feet in height, a wide and deep ditch aflPords additional security to this inaccessible 
defence. Upon crossing the ditch, the ascent is through an excavation in the heart of 
the rock, wdiich is carried in a most singular manner to the upper works, winding 
through the inmost recesses of the hill. The commencement of this subterranean 
passage is cxccedingl} knv, and can only be traieiscd in a stooping postuie but altei 
a few paces it leads into a lofty ^ault, which is illuminated by torches. From this hall, a 
gallery twehe feet high, and twelve feet broad, and not so steep as to be Aery fatiguing, 
until it approaches the summit, conducts the wondering Msitor to the a arious halting 
places, wheie theic arc small trap-doors, whence narrow flights of steps lead to the 
ditch bcloAV. The design of these traps has giA^en rise to a good deal of speculation, 
some persons supposing that they AA'ere intended as additional defences in the CA^ent of 
the passage being forced, while to others they appear totally unfitted for such a jiur- 
j)ose There is no liglit in this subterraneous passage, exeept that which is obtained 
liom torches The main aAenue, for there are other branching out into stoie-houses 
cut in recesses in the rock, at a certain eleA^ation opens into a caAitA about twentA' feet 
square, this is defended by a large iron plate, which can be laid oaci the outlet in case 
of assault The jdateis furnished with a poker of gigantic dimensions, and sliould a 
besieging foe penetrate so fai, the plate would be shut down, and a large fire kindled 
nj)on it a hole five feet in diametei has been constructed, to coiney a stiong curient 
of air to this furnace Upon emerging fioin the earth, the road becomes steep and 
naiiow, the lull is in many places co\ered with brushwood, and buildings are scattered 
o\er it The house of the governor is large and handsome, and fiom the flag-staff the 
Aiew is beautiful and cxteiisne the towns of Karguswaiia and Rozah being plainh 
discernible over the langc of hills in the neighbouiliood On this peak a large biass 
foui-and-twcnty pounder has been placed the difficult} of the undertaking is said to 
liaAc been immense, and only to be oACicome by the peise\eiing assiduity of an engi- 
neer, aaIio, on the promise of being allowed to return to his own home, sufleied no 
obstacle to relax his efforts, and after numeious trials accomplished his object at last 
Dowlatabad is almost wholly destitute of ordnance, and, under the present system of 
military operations, has lost much of its importance it does not command any road, 
pass, or country, and is now only interesting, as aflFoidiiig a A^ry remarkable specimen 
of a hill-fortrcss, 

Tiie Moghuls obtained possession of Dowlatabad at a Aery eaily peiiod, and it was 
made an imperial city by Mahomed Tugleck, who gaAe it its present name, its former 
appellation, under the Hindoo rajahs, being Deoghur The emperor also attempted to 
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transfer the seat of government from Delhi to the scpup nf i>, 
out success. When the Moghuls were drnen out of the D ' "'I' 

Carnatic, the latter obtained possession It i ^ '' ’ 

who, however, did not keep it long, their troo, JUrg?,llrH!!u 1 ^^ 
the command of ^lly. The Malirattas afteniards nmde liu-msoUes mnslm Tf ,t 
but in 17/6 itwasadded totheiiizam of Ili.lerabad, and h.. n.nt.niied under Ins’ 
descendants ever since The protection and fnondship accorded b, the Hntish gou-n!! 
ment to this power, has enabled it to maintain posMSMoii of the fortress, and the rei-M.- 
mg pnnce has rendered good senicc n. return, bv co-ope.ating „.th b.s allies .hen his 
^sistance was required, or maintaining a strict nentrabti .hen not .anted in tin- 
field. But though secure upon his throne, and at peace .nh his ighbonrs. the sus. 
picion inseparable from Asiatic modes of gmcrninent, lenders ih,- post of honour con- 
ferred upon the officer entrusted with the command of Dowlatab.id, one <d diseoinfort 
and danger. The family of the goicnior of this je iloiish -guaided forfn-ss aie detained 
as hosta-ges at Hyderabad Under the .Aloghnl i nipi i or Aklur. and .lelmngiiire, no 
one was permitted to retain so import.int a tonnn.ind foi nion than thiee uars, aid 
though great changes have been cfleeted since those d.iisof isranin a->d di s',, otisn’i, tin- 
country still suffers under the desolating infliienee of Moshiii inh it is thinli peophd, 
and though the extensive and fcrtili- jil.nns possess luh soils, .md .ni iiiti isia ted «iih 
many streams, they have the appeal am e of a dese ri 


M \(' \0 

The Portugeuse were once celelnated foi eonnnenMl (utiipiisi — foi the projiagation 
of the Christian religion — for alove of arts, and lie < ultiv.iiion of literature , of all tin m 
noble qualities, fevv evidences have been perjietii.iti d, if we evcejil the sunqiluous archi- 
tectural wonders of old Lusitania liei self The little soveiiigntv in tin- Kastcrii s( as, 
which they once possessed, has giadu.dly decayed , then (olonies havi been (reeled into 
independent governments, their verv nionarcli, a stion of tin am mil Iiouhc of Kragatua, 
forsook the throne of his fathers on the ajijiroach of the invader, and left to England 
and to Wellington the glory of reconquering his hereditaiy doiiiinioiis. The fate of thc 

nation has therefore been proportioned to the genius and nsolnlion of its sov(-rcigns 

and Macao, where once a flourishing trade evisted, where S|min, Porlu gal's haughty 
neighbour, was compelled to strike her own flag, and hoist flu- standard of her rival, 
whenever she approached the shores of China — vvhcnc-vcr English enterprise found a 
profitable field for operation— this Macao is now simply, solely, a record of the past 
The Pna, or Praia Granda, is the most flattering surviving specimen of this empo- 
rium of Oriental trade. Approaclied from the water, this fine ambulatory presents 
a striking and agreeable appearance A row of handsome houses, extending along the 
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beach for upwards of seven hundred yards, is built in a crescent form, in obedience to 
the graceful and regular bend of the bay. In front, a spacious promenade is formed, on 
an artificial embankment faced with stone, interrupted occasionally by jetties for landing 
goods, and by steps for descending to the water Here is the residence of the Portuguese 
governor, and here also is the English factory, plain substantial buildings , besides 
the Custom-house, distinguished by the display of the Imperial flag in front. At the ter- 
mination of what IS called the High-street, stands the Senate House, a structure whose 
pretensions to architectural beauty are of the humblest character, but its dimensions 
considerable. Beyond the Praya Granda, a mixed assemblage of styles presents itself, 
including English houses, towers of Portuguese churches, Chinese temples, and domestic 
roofs, generally grotesque. The church of St Joseph, the most spacious and beau- 
tiful of the twelve which the first settlers raised here, dedicated to the Apostles, 
IS collegiate, and richly adorned. The sea- view of the city does not partake of the 
Chinese character, because the low natives who reside at Macao inhabit the back streets 
only, and their dwellings being but one story in height, are concealed by the Portuguese 
and English houses that surround them the Chinese are generally dealers in grain, 
vegetables, and sea-stores, in addition to their manual employments of joiners, 
smiths, tailors, &c. 

Besides the college of St. Joseph, Macao boasts a grammar-school of rojal 
foundation, and some few other institutions of Portuguese origin devoted to literature , 
amongst the charitable establishments is an asylum for female orphans At the extre- 
mity of the Praya Granda is a spacious and elegant demesne called the Casa^ in which 
is ostentatiously show n a natural grotto, wdiere Camoens, once the Portuguese judge at 
Macao, is said to ha\e written the greater part of his Lusiad. 

The roadstead for large vessels being on the other side of the peninsula, about ten 
miles distant, the immediate trade with the inner haibour, wdiich is shallow, is conducted 
by lighter junks and large boats Before the subjugation of China by British arms 
in 1813, every foreign vessel, on casting anchor in the roadstead, was boarded by a pilot, 
who, having ascertained the nature of the cargo, reported accordingly The ship^s boat 
then proceeded to the Custom-house, where a toll was paid, pei mission obtained to land 
any female passengers who happened to be on board — the imperial regulations not allow- 
ing them to go as far as Whampoa — and a chop, or permit, procured to pass the Bogue, or 
Bocca Tigris That many of these precautionary measures have been superseded by 
the severe chastisement inflicted upon China, it is scarcely necessary to observe The 
commerce of Macao will soon be transferred to Hong-kong, while that of Canton itself 
will be shared by the other open ports of the empire. Dulness therefore seems likely 
to reign at Macao, unbroken by any incidents of interest, if w^e exempt the annual 
immigration of Cantonese families, during the sultry season in the great city, of which 
the Portuguese a^all themselves by holding a grand carnival This feast is celebrated 
with the utmost costliness and enthusiasm — balls, masques, concerts, spectacles, and all 
other amusements, tliat minister to the pleasure of soft, southern Europe, are called in, 
to aid in giving eflect to the Macao carnival. 
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Opposite to tlie spot where the ca\e oi C.imoens is sitiiatetl, lies a ania^l island, 
where the Jesuits formerly had a church, a colkxv, and an obserMiti^ry , hut the mehui- 
cholvrums that now co\cr the surface of Wvs )mtinest|\ie and icitiU* spot, ouK remind 
the visitor of the fallen foitiuies of tliat (lassie (onununit\. Tins piett> ohjiTt h the 
ornament of the inner liaihour, \\liich is sccuie lioni tlu' noith-tMst uiousoou, tlicteimr 
of all vessels that venture to he iii tlie oiitei K\eliisi\e ol Portuiruese aj>ath\, tlu'ie is 
a natural cause now opeiatin^^ loi the destnu tuhi ol tlu ti ide ol tinspuit— it is the 
gradual filling up of the harhoui nith s ind dhe ixistnue and pmgnss ol this niiloi- 
tunate change are xoiy clearh peieencd b\ the tolloiMU'r antlu ntuati d stutinunt — 
w^hen Lord Anson visited ^lacao, his ship aiuhoud in tin hason on oiu sulc of the 
harbour, formed bv a gioup of foin small islands .md In si‘(mel\ tluu* durmc: hei 
repairs, at the present time, a ship ul C(|iial si/t md huidtn (onld ma mtti tlu simu 
bason at all 


CHD'ESE rAGoi)\. \\ii\mi’('\ 

This elegant toner stands nudnay n .la ...v ol ( U l..un,.o„. .ha h 

are about t«ehe miles dist.i'it bom cadi ollic' a'lid.al 

beautv of its proportions icmlci it aion'pKuoii^ l.naim.ok, aia t a la (i tv(so i 

stranger are delighted to behold l!a uah/atam ol ''J' '"I"' ’ 

for who amongst ns has not, bom dnldlc ul,. d I;-; 

associated m the imagination . itli one ( out luia d s, , la ot pa,. . n n 

associatea m me n „ , ,,„.r ....out. .....a al o- l.o... our oun. .ain.ot 

to every foreign countiy, thou,h di . ,1 , „,a,ca ,a ss o( itsas,.... Hut, 

fail to strike all, save tlic nmst o itii^( sp.. a .. ^ ,,n.or.lii.ari au.l 

perhaps, no place .n the ahole 

staking novetoe. a. those pres, at, .1 . • e | 

Chinese empire. The dense mass 'I'li sGkiii" .II.1-I1..11..'.' «' "» "■■i- 

but uncouth garments, and affou m,, j l.ingh(d at in the gr.mps 

caricatures of the human face dniue, « nc ‘ incut The shapi (it tin- 

depicted upon our chma, alike excite our .om cr a r(,„,|((l Imbifations < on- 

boats, the appearance of the houses, the floating « ......a 

structed on the water, are all so odd am ohl laimUar Imiu, 

recovers from its state of pleased sui prise i r p„„aoii, or upon a tan or iH»- 
such as we have seen hovenng round the n Kometlnng perfectly 

minated lantern, afford scarcely less giatificatim. than „ 

new and undesenbed amid the brilliant iiaaorara „,Y,mified hv the almost innii- 

Thermroense tmde enrnod on V ,„.,ke «P 

merable vessels, which, in the prccinc • ^mous craft which naM^dtc this 

a Tiver wider than the Thames at Lovuon. Atmd i 

2 I 
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bwarmmg stream^ the boats formerly employed to convey the contraband goods smuggled 
into the country by the merchants of the British factory, are thus graphically described — 
They have a very formidable appearance, and do not depend wholly upon the sufferance 
of the government, which connives at the violation of its laws. The ships belonging to 
tlie dealers in opium are anchored off the island of Lintin, and present the strangest 
combination of the ship and the counting-house, the warlike and the mercantile, that 
can be well imagined here a huge ledgeij, and there a blunderbuss in one corner, the 
last pi ice- current, stuck in the handle of a cutlass , and in another, piles of chests filled 
with good Spanish dollars , all bespeak the crafty trader, ready to deal m a peaceable 
w ay, if such be the wish of those w ho approach him ; or to defend his illegal gains, in 
case of necessity, against the constituted authorities of the countiy from whence his 
wealth is derived Opium, which is eagerly purchased by all classes of the community, 
forms the staple commodity of the trade with British India , immense quantities of 
cotton also are imported , and, in addition to w^oollen cloths, printed calicoes, and a 
great variety of other articles, including gems cut and polished by London artisans, 
English porcelain is now brought to China, though in small quantities, and chiefly as 
presents Our extraordinary success in the manufacture of every denomination of this 
beautiful prepaiation of clay, has completely ruined the Chinese market the shops of 
Calcutta are filled wuth goods from the Staffordshire potteries , English delf, though 
brought from so great a distance, being much cheaper, as well as superior, to the 
common waic made in China, which is heavy and coarse. The exports are now wholly 
confined to ornamental appendages, in some of which they are still unrivalled. It is 
said, that a merchant of eminence, having an immense quantity of unsaleable china 
upon hand, attempted to open a negociation with a prime-minister of the king of 
England, to whom he offered a handsome bribe, in the expectation of inducing him 
to piocure the abolition of home-manufacture of the article he w^as so anxious to 
dispose of 

Foreigners are, or were, permitted to visit only a particular quarter of the city of 
Canton, in which there is little to see except the curious figures which inhabit it, and the 
multitudinous assortment of fancy-goods exposed for sale in the shops. No place in the 
world can be so tempting as a Chinese bazaar and w^e must question the wisdom which 
would exclude Euiopean ladies from a sight of the irresistible articles, in every ornamented 
shape, which it contains. The glimpses afforded by the best-stocked warehouses in 
London, gne but a faint idea of the splendour, beauty, ingenuity, and delicacy displayed 
in the manufactures of this industrious race, in silk, gold, silver, ivory, tortoise-shell, 
wood, lacquer, and paper. Those white, thick, velvetj leaves of the latter, so much in 
esteem for paintings, both m Europe and Asia, and which, in England, go under the 
name of rice, is made from the pith of a tree, which in India also is used for raanv 
ornamental purposes, though ivith less skill than by the dexterous fingers of the 
Chinese. Rice is employed for a very different purpose, it being moulded into a com- 
position resembling stone, of which a great many descriptions of knick-knackery are 
made — a manufacture in which the Chinese, beyond any other nation, excel their toys 
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lio 

are the most ingenious things imaginable , aud though fhc mechanism by which ihev 
are made to move about, is exceedingly clumsy, and liable to get out of order, the 
imitation of men and animals is so exact, as to put to shame the dolls and horses of 
the most celebrated makers of London or Pai is. 


E^'TRANCE TO THE KEEREK l’\SS, LEVDlMi Tt) THE \ \ILE\ (U 

DE^IUII 1)I10(I\ 

A VISIT to the Hills, the common tcim applied in India to tlic inferior ranges of tin 
Himalaya mountains, forms one of the most agreeable dnersitu s wbieb ran occur in the 
lives of the European residents of llnidostan Many are eoinpelled to tri the efleets 
of a more bracing climate for the iccoicry of he.iltli , Imt the loie of the pietureH.,ue, 
and a desire to seek amusement iii change of scene, prose the pnutipul incentnes to 
a great number of trai ellers 

In a tour of pleasure to the hills, made In a party from « l.ose p.iirnaN the folbaii.g 
notes have been taken, the route pursued lay through the d.st. .. t ol Saharnnpore. a part 
of the pronnee of Delhi, uliicli at one period «as said to ln.M lornod the granary of 

the upper country Thoufl. port. »l a.' ur, I. r„h, u. 

tie pLent time .. not .o donuslnns . ll.o of ll.,' (. ,.-.rU 

hevmg >>7 1. 1, ™h'.. 

and, as we suneyei t ic nia,,iii I , n („ sublimity attraetioiis ol 

iroS.it, — 

— rriiw 

dreamy, poetical description, u > , 

Two inferior belts, divided f.m each ^1- >-> 

tier, the pyramidal snovv-cappec „ ’ f„l maieslj from this site, the mountain- 

world, crowning the whole wit a mo ',(„.'lio,d of tacne, aud which, leaving 

ranges have all the indistinctness « eri-atioiis. lendn enchantment to the 

the imagination to luxuria e ui ^ occawonalK so 

scene The pure da/.rbng w u eness ^ 
cloudhke an appearance to t -e ^ 

a part of the heaven to w ic i ’ reflecting a golden tint, 

.tend out in bold ^ef, «”th tiie Imullicd .now of nei-., nsiun.l . dnrkonc d 

" " hTI:; c.: »» cr... .r >.* - =H.«go, *0, 0.,dnr^«»«Ub,0 

and for ever. 
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The northern part of the district of Saharunpore lies within the influence of the 
hills, and ram occasionally falls throughout the year along the Sewalik range, at the 
distance of a few miles , but notwithstanding that it is traversed by streams which take 
their rise from springs m these hills, it suffers from want of 'water ; and there is every 
reason to believe that Artesian wells might be formed with great success, and much 
advantage to the district. 

The city of Saharunpore is of very ancient date, but possesses few or no remains 
of interest a fortress strengthened for the purpose of resisting the incursions of the 
Ghoorkas, and a religious institution m the neiglibourliood, being the only places 
worthy of a visit, with the exception of the botanical garden, which foims, indeed, its 
jirmcipal attraction Tliough not so great a pet of the government as the Calcutta 
establishment, the garden at Saharunpore is kept in excellent order, the most being 
made of the comparatnely small sum allowed for its maintenance Common repoit 
states, that this useful and ornamental w^ork owes its existence to the family of Zahita 
Khan, a former chief, but it must have undeigone great changes since its early 
foimation, being laid out m serpentine w alks, which, 'with their flower-borders^ and 
shrubs of foreign growtli, render it tiuly English in its aspect Divested of the 
formality which cliaractciizes iiatne plantations, the garden at Saharunpore may be said 
to combine all the ad\antages of a highly emiiellished pleasure-ground with the interest 
of the nursery, and on this account to excel many of the most celebrated specimens of 
landscape-gardening at home There are rides and drives thiough this beautiful enclo- 
sure, which, being secluded, and fice fiom dust, become the favourite places of 
rendezvous for the European residents of the station Amongst the splendid creepers, 
denizens of a tropic clime, aiisiiig in verdant pomp, theie is a more humble stranger, 
the ivy, which grows with the utmost luxuriance, and by its association wntli home- 
scenes, the ancient village chuich, and old baronial hall, awakens a thousand tender 
recollections in the breast of the traicllei here, too, is to be found the violet, 
betraying itself by its delicious odour, and bringing with it thrilling remembrances 
of our lo\cd and distant native laud Amid a large collection of hill-trees and shrubs, 
which show the possibility of muring the hauh denizen^ of the noitli to the heat of 
Indian plains, there are splendid specimens of the floia of Ilindostan The plants aie 
generally cultivated in the first instance at Mussooree, a station m tlie hills, and the 
experiments made at Saharunpore ha^ e been confirmed atBaieilly, where a fir-tree may 
be seen thirty feet m height, tegether with the walnut, cheriy, liai berry, hawthorn, and 
apricot, which grw without much care being taken in then cultnation Bareilly, how - 
ever, seems to possess a soil peculiarly favourable to foreign products it is celebiated 
for the excellence and abundance of its strawbeiiies, a fiuit winch, tliough glow mg 
freely in some parts of India, cannot alwavs be cultivated with success 

Saharunpore may be called the threshold of the liill-disti icts , and m addition to 
its garden, the scientific tra^eller finds other objects of mteiest, some gentlemen-resi- 
dents having opened a rich and mexliaiistilile mine of fossil remains m the Sewalik hills 
This range abounds with lelics of a foimei woild, aiidi5> also said to be favourable to the 
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growth of the tea plant, which the inhabitAnts, of Sukioiulili nninn. upon traditional 
authority, to have been brought there in foimcr tinu* hj a fnkeer, hut Milwqucntiv 
lost m consequence of neglect. The religious estublishiuciit nu-ntione.l as being one 
of the lions of Saharuiipore, consisti, of a bo.li of (iossou.s, one of flic luinicrous 
tribes of Hindoo de\otecs This cIjiss distiiiiijuish tliriust liOs bv their liHir 

yellow, and substituting oil and aslu'j, for inoro (l('c<’’nt (MMMiiii; , thr\ prfscni our ol 
those anomalies so fiet^iioiitly limiid tiinoiig tlir proph* of India, iiian\ of thi'tn pme* 
tismg the most frightful austciitics, foi tlir sako, it \\onl<l .ipprar, of >u)il(il\ \u*n]th . 
for these deformed, iniserdblc-lookini; Aurtthrs air s^m! to br rudi. and to mdulgr 
occasionally in all the lu\uiies of life The (lossmis of Salianniporr arr ixrrat patroiiN 
of monkej's — animals mIiicIi are lit Id sacird all o>(i Iinlia, liut art* iii smur placr** 
peculiar objects of leneiatioii It is said that in out of tin* battles of a fa\ouritr g<>d 
against a powerful eneni}, the i^iant, Ihnnaoon, h d an nni\ of inonkr\s to tlir iishiM- 
ance of the iiearh^-M orsted deitv, and thus tinned t!u tub of toitnin* in Ins faxmr— 
a service for which tliev lia\c bec’ii e\ei aiti'Miaids toKiatt'd, and, in nian\ instanerM, 


worshipped, by the idolatrous poition of flic natni's oi India \\ lien* nionke>H rennlr 
under the protection of <i ti.iteiiutv lik(‘ tins of ^ahai nnpon*, tlic'v an sniijected to 
a very necessary degree of eontiol, and h'ain to (ondiut tluinselMs with as nuirli 
propriety as their natuial ])H)pf‘iisities will admit Tlnie are cerfaiit binifs assigned, 
which they are not allowi'dto jiasswith impunit\ , wbatin i niii\ la tin ti injitnt nni tti 
commit a trespass. EieriMlay at noon, one of the (lossimis on wlnnn tins ilnty di\ol\<*s, 
rinsfs a bell, which causes tin* wlioh oi tlie inonkeis »ilta(li<d to tin < stal)Iis|iuH*nt to 
assemble in fiont of the tciiqilc, wlii'ic tli(\ lluu ilmrual iihuI willi nil the 


gesticulation and gimiacc which '■ucli .iciowii would iiiiiii.dU < vliilut I In uiiuiuiil 
that the priest, beaimg ail caithcn pot fillid with gram, (lcs< nc d, iIm whoh party 
IS on the qui i/*ce, pressing foiwaids to tlic utmost limit, .md cimIi axoiiimg to git lM•(orc 
their brethren, and thus secure till giiattsi sb.m ol tin /nonml Miouhl ani unlucky 
wight, in Ins eagerness toajipioadi tlic l( iiipimg \as.,ouisltp llii hoiimls iissigucd, 
he is beaten and turned out The gram hi mg si .iticn d .miougst the i \pcctiiiit crowd, 


a general scramble takes place, ladi struts to (ill his p<.ni h at tin ispniHc of Iua 
neighbour, and, while biting, scratdimg, and tiaimg, is ml. ut upon Ihi gnu.d object 
of the fiav Amid this fuict coiiti ntioii. Hi. gram sp..<l>b disappears, the largest 
possible quantity bciug bagged m the slmrtist p.isnld. ti.m-, and at the so.iiid of 
a second bell the monkeys make th. ir exit Th. re are, how. i. r, festival days, on which. 

m addition to their usual allowance, they an- r. gal. .1 w ith fruit , the whole scene afford- 

^ ^ I fi.s.rir. ulid uli.it( \( r their rclimouH creed may he, 

mg much entertaiumcnt to the In -striiuu i'', > 

are allowed to witness it without SCI uple „ , , 

On lemng Sa,an„.porc, »n .mr m..rcl. to .!« >.«-> »f “»"■ 

ducted nc th^u..!, the Kccrcc I-.,.,, .mi “ "‘''.TlTrf 

delightful prurn... of the .eem n bmeml The ..e« .l„eh -e l.«l e^ght of 

the true Hlato., the b.rlh-l.l.cc .ml ‘*.1. -f 

t one ef the .meet,, .cgumhle, the de.e» v.lle, «.d... 
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through rocky eminences, and richly clothed with stately trees. At every step of our 
progress, the landscape change^ its features, and, though the character remained the 
same, presented so great a variety of forms, of crag and precipice, wild rock, deep 
forest, and smiling valley, that we paused continually m delightful amazement — now 
recognizing, with that joy which the exile alone can feel, in suddenly encountering 
some well-known object, points of resemblance between our northern homes — and now 
struck with wonder by some splendid production of an Indian soil Here, m all its 
native luxuriance, may be seen the giant creeper, which, with justice, is denominated 
the monarch of its tribe — the scandent bauhmia This enormous parasite winds its 
snake-like stem, which attains the size, and somewhat resembles the body of the boa- 
constrictor, round the trunk of the forest -trees, either mingling its flowers with their 
foliage, or flinging them from the festoons which it forms from branch to branch as it 
travels along. The rich scent of these superb blossoms, together with that of the 
baubool, filling the air with perfume, and gratifying at once the sight and smell. 

The elevation of these low hills, composing, as it were, the outworks of the Himalaya, 
varies from five to nine hundred feet above the plains, and about two thousand five 
hundred above the level of the sea Geologists describe them as being composed chiefly 
of sandstone of different degrees of destructibility, of indurated clay, and beds of 
rounded pebbles and gravel, circumstances which characterize them throughout the 
range, from Hurdwar to its termination. The thick forest and brushwood are full of 
peacocks, and, amid game of less importance, the tiger is to be found, while hares, and 
the black and gray partridge, literally swarm in the neighbourhood. There are two 
halting-places in the Keeree Pass, one the Mohun Chokee, at the entrance, and the 
Shoupore Chokee within the pass, which extends to a length of upwards of six miles. 
Our party consisted of several persons, and we had with us a numerous cortege, com- 
prising horses, elephants, and bullocks, for the conveyance of the baggage ; our encamp- 
ment, therefore, was extensive and picturesque, and rendered animated by groups of 
our people assembled round their fires, the horses and elephants picketed under the 
trees, with the bullocks reposing on the ground. In looking out on this scene, we all 
experienced an exhilaration of spirits, which the cool and bracing air, and the antici- 
pations of pleasures still to come, were so well calculated to produce. It is not, how- 
ever, at all times and seasons that travellers journeying through these low passes, of 
which there are several, to the Valley of the Dhoon, can rejoice in the climate, for at 
some periods of the year, few can encounter the malaria, which comes laden with jungle 
fever, with impunity. Vegetation, iii the thickly-wooded regions which form the outer 
belt of the Himalaya, riots in the strength given to it by the extensive swampy places 
which intersect the forests, and the exceeding heat of the solar rays. Nurtured m this 
hot and damp atmosphere, the coarser weeds and grasses exhale a rank steam, which 
impregnates the whole air, warning the traveller to pass onward without delay, and to 
guard by every means in his power against the attacks of the insidious enemy. Unfor- 
tunately, it IS at the most deleterious season of the year that the sportsman, in India, 
13 tempted, by the abundance of the nobler kinds of game, to try his fortune in these 
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illv 

pestiferous jungles. The ardour and excitemeni nf it 

of the mind, for ever upon the alert to make the nioM*of’"''"'f ’T”'* 

and the unyielding spirit which defies all hazard, and ««;««>stance. 

tamly in many instances prove great preservat.ics C '1 

survived his early training, enduring, „.th„ut tlie natural .7'’ T ‘’“ 

ague, long field-days against the tiger m the hottest au-.H • 

ills which flesh IS heir to at defiance, hut there are niaiiv ivT’ l""'i.*‘* " ' 

ous attempt, some speedily finding a grate, iihile othe’.s r’t 

health or ruined constitutions Three voun^ ofliccrs rcti ' 

tn the hills, and ineautiousiv exposing ;heii.:ei,;:: ;: u!; 

skirt their bases, were struck down with fever, and, (hough hv.ng to reneh a snot lu 
medical aid could be obtained, speedily fell victiins to their temeritv. 

that at the worst season they are deserted eien l,y the hnite i n-ation , n.onk.vs „,,ers’ 
every species of quadruped, together with the h.r.ls, ...g.-d hy some ...stnietne'w’ar.nn; 

quit the deadly spot, and seek a resting-j.hice n. distant ami ,m„e heallhinl scene. 


J r M M \ M I s .1 I \ (i |{ \. 

The neglected state of the Jumma at its isolatid sitnatimi, and the 

exceeding interest and beauty of the adjacent Innldm^'s, h.i^c rcndiTi d it i( ss uit ohjcrt 
of attention than its intrinsic merits do^ervo Many tiavclhis pass through the city 
without bestowing more than a casual glance upon this sph i, did nios(|U(,and few arc 
at the trouble to penetrate the interior It fronts tlic I)( Ihi gate of the fort, occupying 
a large open space picturescpiely wooded, and jiartially (oven d with rums which iii 
various stages of decay stretch for miles to the fragments of the old wall, which 
formally surrounded the city The architectiin of tins rnoscjiu; is extremely grand 
and solid it is flanked by octagonal towers, and the walls arc strengthened by 
buttresses A lofty gateway, surmounted by minarets, hads to the interior, which im 
rich, chaste, and simple The Mahornmedan religion rejects all extraneous decoralioii 
in the adornment of places of public worship, and tin* lofty-eujiolaM hall in not dex!kc(l 
with those florid ornaments which the tasteful Mogfiul (lelights to lavish upon edifices 
designed for the abodes of the living or the reception of the d(‘ad 

The Jumma Musjid is still in good preservation, though it bears marks of greater 
antiquity than the buildings in its neighbourhood The time, m all probability, is not 
far distant, in which its ancient glories shall revive , for the formation of a new pre- 
sidency at Agra cannot fail to produce very speedy and striking improvements in the 
appearance of the city The vaxt abundance of building-matcnals, and the faality 
with which marble and other ornamental stones may be obtained from the central pro- 
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Vinces, ofiTer great advantages to those employed in the construction of the numerous 
edifices which be necessary for the accommodation of the new inhabitants. 

The Delhi gate of the fortress is visible on the right of the plate ; a principal 
entrance of a place of arms, which forms one of the most interesting specimens of 
fortification which is to be found in India . the defences would not be tenable against 
artillery of any kind , but it is said to have been a jilace of considerable strength before 
the whole art of war was changed by the invention of gunpowder. Its high battle- 
mented walls of red granite, its lofty towers, postern gates, and inclined planes, vividly 
reminding the spectator of the illustrations in Froissart^s chronicles, and the proud 
symbol of the Moghuls, the golden crescent, still gleaming on its pinnacles and 
cupolas, altogether present an imposing assemblage, which brings to the mind a thou- 
sand images of feudal glory. A few mail-clad knights, plumed and mounted, and 
riding down those precipitous descents which form a distinguishing characteristic of 
a fortress of the olden time, or some fair lady waving a scarf from a turreted height, 
alone arc wanting, to transport the spectators back to the days of chivalry. Happily 
no attempt has been made to maintain the fort of Agra against a hostile force. The 
IMoglmls surrendered it to the Jauts at once, and they m turn yielded it up almost 
AMthout a blow to the army under Lord Lake; it has consequently escaped uninjured, 
and has been allowed to retain its primitive construction by a government which is 
under no apprehension from the surrounding native states. The walls of this fortress 
embrace an area of very considerable extent an immense hall, formerly the place in 
which the Moghul emperors held their durbars, is now converted into an arsenal, and 
the Mootee ]\Iiisjid, or pearl mosque, and the palace of Akbar, are both comprehended 
within the circuit of the fortifications. The palace, which is built entirely of wdiite 
marble, is a very splendid fabric, and is still in excellent repair , the J auts, the great 
destroyers of the ivorks of their hated enemies, the Moghuls, having contented them- 
selves with tearing down the silver ceilings. The principal hall is a superb apartment 
supported on pillais and arches m a noble style of architecture, there are a great many 
other suits of smaller chambers, highly decorated, the w^alls being inlaid with a mosaic 
work of flowers executed in an almost endless variety of cornelians, agates, blood-stone, 
lapis lazuli, and jasper these beautiful apartments overlook the Jumna, commanding 
a lovely prospect of that blue and sparkling river, as it winds along banks planted with 
luxuriant gardens, every jutting point decked with some light and tasteful pavilion, 
and the towers and pinnacles of the splendid mausoleum of Etmun ud Dowlah, the 
father of Nourmahal, rising from amidst forest trees, rich in foliage and flowers marble 
staircases lead to the flat roof of the palace, from wdiich a much more extensive view is 
obtained , the wdiole forming a magnificent terrace, where, in the evening or at night, 
the inhabitants of the palace may enjoy a delightful promenade under skies balmy and 
bright almost beyond imagination, and in the midst of the most captivating scenery 
in the world , there are numerous small quadrangles and courtyards, intersecting this 
noble building, each has its parterre, its marble basins, or its fountains ; multitudes of 
pigeons of various colours, blue, pink, brown, and green, nestle amid the pinnacles. 
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adding the gleaming colom-t, of their folu,.re to the ih, l, , ,i 
of the waters, floiiuig through channels s^opc.l out ol (I 
This palace would form an apuroDnate i> 1. . < to reeene thrra 

cooled to a temperature befittui*' Eurone- "* witiiioi. (•o„|,i j,p 

COM .t I ofteo 

excluded from its uume.ous doo.s .md uu;d..!:: 
residence uas much m.pimed dining the um, , 1 ., ' 

directed the removal of man, evt.aueo; hii.l.i:,. . e.. i m! 1, ^'' 
inence than beauty, by occasional so,oi.nie,s m tlm 1 ,.., ' " 

The palace of the great Akb.n,tIio,..h i, mm ,n',lt ue n,.h th. .a,.|.„m..l Alhambra 
and IS even superior to that celcbiated huildinii .u tl>, ,hl,. m.l im, hi. 

.ents IS eclipsed by the supe.ior beauty o, the i. . i I,;:’: 

a most impossible to com ey men the fa.i.tes, so K ,m.K . ,h.s 1 

of fairy splendour uerc it loimed of the pi.ni In mI.uI. it ,,„b .hs.gm.tul ,k 

whiteness, purity, or biillianei, could not besiniusMd, ,t is d.lh. ult to s,m,,os, ,t the 

workmanship of human hands, and the rai.t sp. < tutor . annot h. Ip .nn.g that Home 
wondrous tale must be connected uith a cieatmn nhnl. app.a.' to be ol more than 

mortal origin. The daintlnig rcsplendeme ol the mat. an onli -b. compared to 

a flood of moonbglit, but the admiration and .ist.»ms|,nu nt Mlutl, n < ,11., is 

speedily absorbed by the higher species of di light cMih.l b^ tin i h,st( g, andcur of 
the architecture^ an immense qujidiangle eloistend on tlim ‘'jili s wjih a mh arcade 
surmounted at mtenal^ uith octagonal pavilions, Ii.kU to a iidl snppoii.d b\ m viral 
rows of arches^ most hcautifulh springing out of c m ii otlu r, and i mwiM d with a light 
domey a marble basin is hollowed in the centre of tin (onit, m tin nndvt which a 
fountain plays perpetualh^ adding its soothing ininninis to tlx labn anti sdvtrv rath* 
ance of the scene. 


i: L w VI ^ iK-H 1: II > i: \. 

El WuiSH forms another of those small liavtns npoii tin* nortlnrn coast of the Il<d 
Sea, to which Aiab ies>>cls, 111 tliat difficult navigation, liasttn to take sh( Iter during 
the night, or on the approach of bad weather It Ins towards the upper part of tliN 
land-locked gulf of the Indian Ocean, and is distinguished from other covch upon the 
coast by its magnificent background of lofty mountains, wlione dazzling peakn glitter 
in the noon-day sun. The surveys lately made ii[)on tlic lied Sea, witli a \icw to the 
establishment of a constant conimuiiication by means of steam between Europe and 
India, must lead to great improvements in the construction and management of Arab 
vessels, which at present, though exceedingly picturesque, are clumsy and inconvenient ; 

2 H 
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little, if any, advancement having been made in nautical science since the earliest 
period of naval architecture. The necessity of some change in the method of building 
and preparing Arab vessels for sea, has been very strongly exemplified in the narrative 
of the Nawab Abbas Kooly Khan, one of the few Asiatic travellers who have written 
an account of their voyages . a translation, from the Persian, of this interesting docu- 
ment, published m Bengal, but which has not yet appeared in England, affords a very 
curious and authentic description of the Arab buglas, as they are manned and equipped 
at the present day. Through the spirited exertions of Ibrahim Pacha, the headless 
trunks of the victims ot the Waliabee pirates are no longer washed on shore along 
these dreary coasts , but the ill-conditioned craft which tempt the dangers of those 
rocks and shoals, so inimical to the navigation of the Eed Sea, are as little able as 
heretofore to surmount the difficulties of the passage. 

The Nawab, after remaining four months in the expectation of the arrival of a 
British ship, to convey himself and his family to Bombay, was induced to embark on 
board an Aiab trader, under the protection of the English flag. He gave a thousand 
lupees (one hundred pounds) for the passage of his party, and put to sea in an evil 
liour “It IS A>orthy of remaik,^^ observes the Nawab, “as the first proof of our ill 
foitiine, that, before our embarkation, tins unlucky vessel had of herself grounded, and 
beat a hole in her bottom, so that they were obliged, m order to mend her, to unload 
and reload, and thougli it had remained in port two months, the nakhoda (captain) 
had not got her propeily mended, or i^atered had this been the case, we might have 
sailed u hen we pleased, and no one known anything of us ; but, besides three hundred 
souls, there were neaily in the whole seventy horses on board, while, from his extreme 
folly, there was haidly more than two days’ water, so that we i\ere obliged to coast 
along, stopping at c\ery island and harbour to get afresh supply. The spies gave 
daily intelligence to the Wahabees, so that very shortly two buglas appeared ahead of 
us. As they were a consideiable way off, the nakhoda and moullim (mate) began 
looking through their telescopes, but iiere at a loss to make out whether they were 
fi lends or foes About mid-day, the vessels had approached neaier, on which the 
nalvhoda began to make preparations for battle, by loading some of the guns, and 
placing boaids, but they appeared so afraid, that one would have thought they had 
lost their senses As the harbour of Bugoo was near, we cast anchor there for the 
night, since it is an ancient custom not to attack vessels in harbour and if any such 
attempt is made, the people of the island afford the attacked every assistance, that they 
may escape the disgrace of the violation of their ports. On board the bugla there Mere 
plenty of fire-arms ot every description , fourteen cannon, two hundred muskets, nearly 
four hundred spears, and powder and ball m abundance, but there Mas not an individual 
capable ot using them, and scarce one, indeed, of common courage. The two buglas 
went out of sight after M^e had cast anchor , and the nakhoda, inferring from this that 
they were not enemies, resumed his spirits ^ Do not,’ said I, ^ forget these words of 
mine — they are hostile, but, seeing the night closing in, and us at anchor in harbour, 
have left us for the present, to lull us into a false security, and draw us out of our place 
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of refuge; to-morroiv tlicv will again make thcii apiir.n aiu't', vo do not quit the port 
until you have good reason to suppose un >..110.’ The ii.iklioda, ■ inu\ ln> household Iw 
cursed !) turned a deaf ear, and sailed as ii^iial A\ e had haidh proceeded half n eoss 
ere the morning of our calamity appealed, and the sun ot oui approaehing misfortune 
became manifest no sooner had the da\ eoniineueed tlian, I'oi i tliat qiiaitei to whieh 
we had seen the two buglas retire, h\e lesseU made tluir .ippi aiaiiee Tlie uriter. the 
moullin, the vakeel, seacuniiies, and sailois, hut espeu.dli tliat unsid \hdool Kuireeni 
himself, were stricken iiith fear, their blood eiiidled iii thm lems. and lluir tans 
became of a cadaverous hue I turned to Inm, and said, ‘ \\ hi, what is this 


standing all the adiice lecened, and tlie entieatns made, ion lumld not lisieii, and 
now see vouhaie destroicd iis all ’ Ills mouth iias p,iuh(d iiiih leai, he iiith didieult} 
stuttered* out, ' IIoiv could I tell ‘ What lias h.ipiu iied.’ I replied, ‘ is nremediiihle 
for the future act iiisely and fiimlv, il lou (ontiniie in this si ite of imhusion, loin 
example will infect the cieii, and iihat mil then la the < as,- ' \s let the i nemi’s ships 
are distant, and an hour or moie mil elapse heloie tlni can lome uii mili us (.ii. 
orders that this giass, iihicli eoieis tin de.k and eneumheis th. ;:uns, he i. im.i. d , iih .t 
IS necessary for the hoiscs, put doiin Inloii, and cast th. i.st ouil. .aid ( hai th. 
decks, load the guns, and place thiee ... lour .ai.l.d nun hi .a.h .l.stnl...l| th, 
muskets and spears to the people, and station th. m on lain.iis paits ,>i 'th. i.ss. 

« Abdool Kuneem, standing like a pillar «l stom'. ....ibrng, ami h.,.l.d no. 

what was said to him, hut Ab.li M.nmmu.l, tl... m,.....! m. .omman.l iiho m.s 
boisterous blustering felloii, and ton. agisms . .umgl., .1 I '-n mig -t )u< ge rom ns 
speech cried out, ‘This battle is st.i lighting, ami not h.ml ua.la.e , ... ns .as 
must at least know better than ion, s„ ,lo not mt. rinpt ns, ,..st sit sl.ll m p. a,. am 

will knock the enemy to pieces . ^ j;,.„p.,vi.h r 

of the battle, I can easily manag,- to et in. U. th. tu ^ _ 

111 the hold, and bloii us all uptog.tui ^ 

‘It IS lerj'prohable, I think, that .lou m ' > ^ tl„. tnm (or a.I.on arni.d, 

good as gone ’ The A'aiiah pio'i i a^^ ^ .i,,,,,, ii,,- d. < k li.ul 

the rudder broke away and let.mic u . ^ loek.d 

been hidden under the I'™'”'''" ‘j;' to r. ht th. h.lm.aud to break 

up, and the key lost, the cicii ta “ ’ , il„ i.ss.l was hoanl.-d, 

open the powder maga/ane, and... tin Inn v •- 

and the people cut to jneces In the W a la i.^rnns to 'I. <(a and Medina, whom 

Abbas Kooly Khan WHS one .d Ucisc num^ ^ li.iaurns, and braving 


no danger or hardsl.ip can In land or by water. Sine, 

the perils which beset them, whetl.c ui ^ impr,>ume..t, putting t,. 
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muider of Mr. Taylor, one of the most indefatigable of the promoters of steam navi- 
gation, affords a melancholy proof that the Bedouin character remains the same , but 
much may be hoped from tlie increasing intercourse with Europeans, which will be the 
lesult of Hugh Lindsey's voyages on the Bed Sea. Travellers, among recent arrivals, 
who have journeyed overland from Bombay, report that Ibrahim Pacha has determined 
upon making a rail-road across the isthmus the echoes which have lately been startled 
by the paddles of a steam-engine, may soon learn to repeat sounds equally new and 
strange , and there is abundant reason to believe that a change, not more striking than 
sudden, is about to take place throughout the whole of those countries of the East, 
i\hich for so long a period have remained in ignorance and barbarism. 


DIIER WARRA-CAYES OF ELLORA. 

At tlie southern extremity of the excavations of Ellora, these sublime works are termi- 
nated by a large cave, less richly ornamented than the more celebrated portions of the 
series, but lendered very imposing from its size, and the splendid row of columns with 
which it is supported on either side. 

It IS said that it derives the name of Dher Warra from its having been the temple 
of the Dhairs, a low and impure caste , and so great is the native prejudice against it, 
that the Brahmins not only object to enter themselves, but remonstrate with the Euro- 
pean visitants on the degradation which they must incur in treading the polluted haunt. 
The name of this cavern, and its supposed dedication to the Dhairs, are both of modern 
origin ; like many others in Ellora, it is a temple of Boodh, whose statue and attributes 
appear m the same manner as in the Bisma Kurm, and other acknowledged Boodh 
temples. The principal hall, represented in the engraving, is about a hundred feet 
long, and forty in breadth, not including the recesses, of which there is one on either 
side. The pillars supporting the roof are slighter and more elegant than those of the 
other caves ; and it is further distinguished by two platforms slightly elevated from the 
ground, which traverse the whole length of the excavation, and are supposed to have 
been intended for the accommodation of students, scnbes, or the venders of merchan- 
dise. The traffic carried on by the Hindoos, who are notoriously a money-getting race, 
at all convenient opportunities, and the fairs they are accustomed to hold during the 
celebration of their religious festivals, render the latter supposition very probable. The 
cave is commodiously situated for such a purpose, and the facihty of egress and regress 
has rendered it a favourite asylum for cattle and goats. The dirt which these animals 
occasion, and the multitude of all sorts of insects which they attract, have doubtless 
been partly the cause of the ill name which has been bestowed upon the cave, and the 
notion that it is only fit for the abode of scavengers. 
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The front of the Dher Warra is open to the country; and though there is no exterior 
ornament, some gigantic sitting figures, at the cntraucc of the smaUest of the sexies, 
have a very striking effect, and give to the visitor approaching on that ride a true 
notion of the splendour which a nearer inspection of the range will afford. There are 
colossal figures standmg in niches or shnucs at the extremity of the Dher Warra, but 
the roof is without any ornament ; yet though so little indebted to the sculptor, com- 
pared to the elaborate embellishments of others of the neighbouring excavations, few 
persons can stand at the entrance, and suney the grand dimensions of its intenor, 
without the strongest feeling of gratification, «hile the mcw uliich it aff'ords is both 
beautiful and extensive. The waters of a iiiilhih dn ulc it from the Ibsmn Kurra : the 
temple stands upon a commanding height, liining m front a jilam of gentle acclivity, 
not much overrun with brushwood, and diicisificd by a few single trees, of noble 
growth and luxuriant foliage. 


H I N B 0 0 T E M r L E,— B E N A R E 

, 1 *i.n T.l-ito bpforc ns IS that of niaiiv other buildings of 

Thf historv of the pagoda in the plate iiciorc i , . 

1 HE History F o , suffctul to near away, and the crec- 

equal beauty in In la ; * 1 i.^.c fillen into the water. The antiqiiity of this 

tions, which It should have supported Jiave bilh .. inU^ 

temple is shown by the j a.chilertnre, until after the 

urahma, from the equal, diniii.nt.ve mosque of the 

Benares are all astir, some repw pass. 

who bring holy water from Baskets filled with flo.1 

ofifenngs at the shnnes, while oth • ^ ^ the 

treasures, magnificent m size an y, .How bios- 

pagodas, and the pavemen s , ^ in the uorld, were it not for the con- 

soms, which would form the mos po„nng dow n on all sides, 

stant puddle occasioned by the ^ ^ ^ ^ found a fat Brahmance buU 

In some of the courts of the pn ^ t,, j, 

established. ^ “hemsclvcs very plentifully to the grain or vcgctablw 

the bazaars, where they he p t,,c,r reach. No one is permitted 

which he temptmgly exposed in open _ circumstances, few would be dcsiroM 

to molest them; and, unless wcU as by his own -tr^b. 
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to rise. In this predicament, a Hindoo has no alternative; he must wait patiently 
until the sacred beast shall move of his own accord : but Christians and Moosulmans 
have a more summary way of settling the matter, they try the effect of blows; and the 
lower classes of both rehgions, if the darkness of the night will afford them an oppor- 
tunity, will quietly lead the animal away to some convenient place, where they soon give 
him the coup de grace^ and fare sumptuously on his remains. 

Notwithstanding the sacred character of the whole species, the bulls taken under the 
protection of the priesthood are alone exempt from mal-treatment. A Hindoo, though 
he would not massacre an ox or a cow for the world, has no objection to starve or over- 
work it. One or two sects are, however, exceedingly scrupulous in their treatment of 
animals, and it is to these that sick flies are indebted for their hospitals. 

All the animals belonging to the city of Benares, or any village under the exclusive 
domimon of the Hindoo priesthood, are secure from violence ; but there are a few 
peculiarly sacred, which go under the name of Brahmanee. The bulls reared in the 
temples have been already mentioned ; there are also Brahmanee ducks, and Brahmanee 
lizards why the latter have attained their sanctity I never heard, but there is an inte- 
resting legend attached to the feathered proteges. They are supposed to be the souls of 
human delinquents transmigrated into the bodies of these animals, and punished by an 
extraordinary affection for each other, which renders separation a source of the most 
poignant anguish. The male and female, it is said, are compelled, by a mysterious 
power, to part at sunset ; they fly on the opposite sides of the river, each supposing that 
its mate has voluntarily abandoned the nest, and imploring the truant to return by loud 
and piercing cries. The pitiable condition of these mourners has excited the compassion 
of the benevolent Brahmins, who have thrown the mgis of their name over unfortunate 
beings cursed by the gods. 

In an account of the temples of Benares, some notice of the crowds of beggars, of 
every description, which block up the avenues to pagodas in peculiar request, must not 
be omitted. Many of these mendicants are of the most hideous description — ^maimed 
cripples, distorted by accident, or the religious inflictions by which they acquire the 
reputation of extraordinary sanctity. Numbers have no covering whatsoever, except 
filth and chalk, their long beards and matted hair ; but there are others sturdy, well 
clad, and in excellent case, beggars by vocation, who would esteem themselves degraded, 
should they endeavour to obtain a subsistence by any other means. 

Some of the temples maintain a set of dancing girls, who reside m apartments appro- 
priated to their use, belonging to the estabhshment — attending at rehgious processions, 
and performing at all the festivals. The conduct of these ladies is not quite immaculate; 
but they are not the less esteemed on that account, since theirs is a sacred calUng : any 
cnme whatsoever may be perpetrated in India, under the cloak of religion; and though 
the British government persists in pumshing those which come under the cognizance of 
the established law, a great deal is gomg on, over which it can have no control. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE CAVE OF ELErUAXTA. 

The harbour of Bombay is now acknowledged to be one of the most beautiful ancUonnit 
grounds m the world, little if at all inferior to the far-famed bay of Naples, and clauBh 
mg the admiration of those iiho iisit it, not more for the wonderful monumenU of art 
which Its islands contain, than for the pictm esque grandeur of its scenery. There can 
he no greater proof of the progress of taste, and the spread of intellect, than that alTordcd 
by the newly-excited curiosity v Inch has been a«akcned by tlie descriptions given in 
modern tours and journals, of the beauties of British India We can scarcely believe, 
that from the period in which the island of Bombay was ceded to England by the 
Portuguese, on the marriage of Charles II with tluir Infanta, it should have been 
the resort of vast numbers of Englishmen of lilieral cdiiiMlion. who were quite equal to 
the task of transmitting to their biethren at home a just description ot the splendid 
scenery of the land of their adoption But the union ol the sword and llic quill, tlie 
ledger and the diary, was not thouglit of, or raich occnrnd, in those tunes, and 
the few learned men who wrote about India, contined llieinsehcs for the most part to 
antiquarian researches, winch, bow ever valuable to the scholar or to the student in searih 
of sohd information, did nothing to render the subjed jiopiilar, or to convev an uh-a of 
the extraordinary beauties of the Oriental landscajie. Ih ns and peiuils, however, have 
lately been very bnskly at work, tlic vojage to India is now so mmli sliorleiied, that 
gentlemen belonging to the end or militaiv establislnnent lan (ind tune to travel through 
many parts of Europe during the period ot tlieii tiirloiiirli, and have thus an opportunity 
of acquiring a taste for the pictuicsquc, and the powir of inaking eomjmrisons hidween 
the most celebrated places of the Westciii woild, and tlie liitln rfo little regarded scenery 
of India. Details of tiger-lnints and cuiricd soiqis, shawls, dragon dinia, and gold 
bangles, have been superseded by, or iiiterrnive'l with, anmiated (hseriptions of temple 
and tower, lake and bowerv grove, and though tluie an still many < v< i Ih nt jiersons 
who cast anchor in the haibour of Bondiay without having tlie slight! st dfsin to visit 
anything but the well-spread tables of the iidialnlants of the scat of govcrium nt, or, if 
joining a pic-nic party to Elepbaiita, tliiiik much more of < ooling tlie clan t tliiin of the 
examination of the caves,— the greater number are cajialdc of appreciating the surround- 
ing beauties of nature and art, those who do not cominif tlicir ideas to paper, assisting 
in creating and disseminating a taste for the studv of Jiidiaii lustoiy and antiquities 
Elephantais the name given to an island about sivniihs in circumference, which 
lies at nearly the same distance from the usual jiiaec of anchorage for vessels of large 
burden at Bombay, and four or five from the Mahratta shore. The appellation was 
conferred upon it by the Portuguese, m consequence of a colossal figure of an elephant 
carved out of the solid rock, which formed a striking object on the south side of the 
island, but which is now almost beyond the reach of restoration ; the head and neck 
severed themselves from the body in 181 1 , and the trunk has since almost buned itself 
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in the earth. The carving of this effigj was of the rudest description, and it never had 
anything to recommend it except its gigantic dimensions. The natives of Bombay have 
not adopted the new appellation, but still continue to call the island by its ancient name, 
Gare-poori, the Place of Caves. The visitors on landmg are conducted up a steep and 
narrow pathway, not practicable for any conveyance, excepting a chair or palanquin j 
k winds through very interesting scenery, the hill being well wooded, and the road 
sometimes stretching along the brink of a precipice, and at others serpentining through 
rich groves, where the gloriosa superba spreads its clustering flowers, and where, from 
other luxuriant creepers, those red berries are culled, which both in India and England 
are strung in necklaces. The prospects obtained of the harbour, the opposite shore of 
Salsette, and of the northern part of the island, are very bold and striking. Prom the 
cave itself, glimpses may be caught between the interstices of the surrounding trees, of 
the distant ghauts, and the upper parts of the beautiful bay, which is broken into 
innumerable ridges, and thickly covered with luxuriant foliage, amongst which the 
splendid coronals of the tara palm are the most conspicuous : while the whole afibrds 
one of the grandest displays of tropical forest-scenery, with its bright and never-fading 
verdure, its gigantic leaves, and bnlhant blossoms, which is to be found along this 
interesting coast. 

About two-thirds up the ascent of the hill, a beautiful platform leads to the entrance 
of the grand cave, roofed in by the wood-crowned mountain, and presenting, through 
its multiphcity of pillars, a beautiful perspective along cathedral-hke aisles of vast 
dimensions. 

The island of Elephanta is not inhabited ; and the caves, like those of Ellora, are 
desecrated, no longer inspiring the Hmdoo with any religious feeling •, but they are still 
haunted by a few poor Brahmins ; and the parties who come over to explore their 
wonders have usually sufficient respect to the prejudices of these persons, not to intro- 
duce beef at the banquet spread under the once sacred roof. The view given in the 
plate represents the front, or principal entrance, but there are two others of correspon- 
dent beauty, all hewn out of a stone, resembhng porphyry , the interior of the cave is 
rather gloomy, and torches are necessary for the examination of the sculptures with 
which it is profusely carved. One of the most celebrated of these ornaments, the 
gigantic Triad bust, has been described in a former page of this work, the remainder 
for the most part are also Brahminical ; but two images of Bhood have intruded them- 
selves amongst this strange company, and have suffered more severely than their adver- 
saries from the holy animosity of the Portuguese. 






